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POISON-DAMSELS 

l y the Kathd Sort! Sugar a of Somadeva ( 7 Vie Ocean oj Story, vcl. ii r 
p, g j J wc re^d of the methods employed by \ ogukarzind:!ka, the 
minister of King Brahmadatta, against the King of Yatsar He 
tainted, by means of poison and other deleterious substances, the 
trees, flowering creepers, water and grass all along the line of march. 
And he sent poison-damsels as dancing-girls among die enemy a 
host, and he also dispatched nocturnal assassins into their 
midst/’ 

The tactics of this minister are as curious as they are unscrupu¬ 
lous. We have read of wells being poisoned and even of diseased 
clothes being left for the enemy to hmi. but the poisoning of the 
vegetation and die dispatching of poisoned women arc much more 

uncommon, .. . 

This subject is of great interest from many points of view, and as 
there appears to be very little published on die matter especially 
poison-damsels, the whole question will lie considered m some 
detail. 

Although by far the greater pan of this Essay will lie on poison- 
damsels, a few notes on the practice ot poisoning water, etc,, in 
both classical and modern times, may serve as an introduction to 
the subject. 

Poisoned Water, etc. 

The references to such practices in Sanskrit literature are not 
numerous. They are. however, mentioned, and even advocated, 
in the Code oj Monti, vii, 195. where, in the chapter on the duties of 
kings, we read * • "When he has shut up his loe (in a tow rib let him 
sit encamped, harass his kingdom, and continually spoil his grass, 

food, fuel and w*ater/' . 

The glosses of the commentators on this text refer in general 
terms to bad or harmful substances which are mixed with the grass, 
etc., or to destroying them by lire, water and so on. Tire had 
substances may be supposed to include poison. In only one of the 
glosses is the actual word "poison'* used. 

1 I C. Bobkr’s iraml-inon. Thu Lcnrt of Mam t. " &ncr\d Bookt of dtt Es«,'‘ 
vol. mv, Oiiccd. iiW6, p. i+7- 
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In tlic well-known medical work dating from about the be¬ 
ginning of the Christian era, the Suiruia Sutnhitd , 1 we read in a 
chapter on the subject of the nature of animal poisons, etc,, the 
following; 

"A sheet of poisoned water becomes slimy, strong-smelling, 
frothy and marked with (black-coloured) lines on the surface. 
Frogs and fish living in the water die without any apparent cause. 
Birds and beasts that live (in the water and) on its shores roam about 
wildly in confusion (from the effects of poison), and a man, a horse 
or an elephant, fey bathing in this (poisoned) water is afflicted with 
vomiting, fainting, fever, a burning sensation and swelling of the 
limbs. These disorders (in men and animals) should be im¬ 
mediately attended to and remedied, and no pains should be spared 
to purify such poisoned water. The cold ashes of Dhava, Ak/a- 
karrtn, Asaiia, Pdribftadra, Pdialii, Siddhaka, Mokskaka, Raja- 
drurtta and Somavalka burnt together, should be cast into the 
poisoned pool or tank, whereby its water would be purified; as art 
alternative, an Anjali-measure (half a seer) of the said ashes cast in 
a Ghafca-measure (sixty-four seers) of the required water would lead 
to its purification. 

"A poisoned ground or stone-slab, landing-stage or desert 
country gives rise to swellings in Chose part of the bodies of men, 
bullocks, horses, asses, camels and elephants that may chance to 
come in contact with them. In such cases a burning sensation is 
felt in the affected parts, and the hair and nails (of these pans) fall 
off. In these cases, the poisoned surface should be purified by 
sprinkling it over with a solution of Ananta and Satva-gandka (the 
scented drugs) dissolved in wine (Sura), or with {an adequate 
quantity of) black elav dissolved in water, or with the decoction of 
Vidanvii. PaihS and Katabhi. 

|; Poisoned hay or fodder, or any other poisoned food-stuff, pro¬ 
duces lassitude, fainting, vomiting, diarrhoea, or even death (of 
the animal partaking thereon. Such cases should be treated with 
proper anti-poisonous medicines according to the indications of 
each case. As an alternative, drums and other musical instruments 
smeared with plasters of anti-poisonous compounds (AgadasJ should 
be beaten and sounded (round them). Equal parts of silver { Tata), 
mercury [Suidra), and tndfa-Gopa insects with Kura-Vinda equal 
in weight to that of the entire preceding compound, pasted with the 
bile m a Kapila (brown) cow, should he used as a paste over the 
musical instruments (in such cases). The sounds of such drums, 

1 E/ij^lih (Txukiiiin, edited hy K. K. L. Bhishitpratnii, Cdhvitn. (ait, ml. ii 
pp. 694-658. 
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etc. (pasted with such anti-poisonous drugs), arc said to destroy the 
effects of even the most dreadful poison/’ 1 

Turning to Europe, we find that from the earliest times writers 
on military Saw have continually distinguished between the law of 
nature and the law of nations, showing how the two sometimes 
coincide, but as often operate Ln opposite directions. They have, 
moreover, condemned the use of poison in warfare as being against 
all laws—human and divine. 

Hugo Grotius in his great work, De jure belli ac poets, writes as 
follows* (Book III, chap, tv, sec, 15, etc.); 

“As the Laws of Nations permit many things . . , which are for¬ 
bidden by Natural Law; so they forbid some things which arc per¬ 
mitted bv Natural Law. For him whom it is lawful to put to death, 
whether we put to death by the sword or bv poison, it makes no 
difference, ii we look to Natural Law. It is doubtless more 
generous to kill so that he who is killed lias, the power of defending 
himself; but this is not due to him who has deserved to die. But 
the Laws of Nations, if not of all, at least of the best, liave long been, 
that h is not lawful to kill an, enemy by poison. This consent had 
its rise in common utility, that died angers of war, wluch arc numerous 
enough, may not be made too extensive. And it is probable 
that this rule proceeded from kings, whose life may be defended 
from other causes, better than the lives of other persons; but is less 
safe t han that of others from poison, except it be defended by the 
scruples of conscience and the tear of infamy. 

"Livy (xlii, iS) speaking of Perseus, calls these clandestine 
atrocities: so Claudian (De Bello Gild., v, 373} and Cicero (De 
Q$k. } iii, 23 ) use like expressions. The Roman consuls say that it 
is required, as a public example, that nothing of the kind be 
admitted, in the epistle to Pyrrhus which Gellius {Moct. Attic,, iii, 8) 
gives. So Valerius (vi, 5/1). And when the prince of the Catti 
offered to procure the death of Arminius by poison, Tiberius re¬ 
jected the offer, thus gaining glory like that of the ancient generals 
(Tadtus, Arm., ii, 88), 

"Wherefore they who hold it bwftd to kill the enemy by poison, 
as Baldus, following Vegetius (CW„ ii, t88), regard mere Natural 
Law, and overlook the Instituted Law of Nations. ... To poison 
fountains, which must be discovered before long, Flora* says 

s new irdtimn. J. jl.J FL Schnudt. l.almrc. 

iac* 6. 86; xli„ 4 n 4-8, 14 . 

-Truss. W Whrweil, Cambrirte^ vol F iii, eh. tv, pp. 84-8S. €/, ok& hif 

Eltmrnli n/ Xfamtiiy . x ill edition* Cambridge* 1S64, p, 5+4, Art 1062. 
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(Lib. II, 20)j is not only against old rule, but also against the law of 
the gods; as the Laws of Nations are often ascribed to the gods; nor 
is it to be wondered, if to diminish dangers, there be some such tacit 
conventions of belligerents; as formerly in the permanent war of 
the Cliaiddkns and Eretrians (Strabo, x T p. 488) it was agreed not 
to use missiles. 

n But the same is not true of making waters lbul and undrinkable 
without poisoning them (vEsch,, De male ab. p. 262 a), which 
Solon and the Amphtctyons are said to have justified towards 
barbarians: and Op pi an mentions as customary in his time. For 
that is the same tiling as turning a wav a stream, or intercepting a 
spring of water, which ia lawful both by Natural Law and by consent. “ 

Nearly a hundred yearn later (1758) Em eric de Valid, the Swiss 
jurist, published his Xhoit des Gens. 11 was founded on the works 
of Wolff and Leibnitz, with many quotations from Grotius. After 
practically repeating the above extract, he continues 1 ; 

“ Assassination and poisoning are, therefore, contrary to the laws 
of war, and are alike forbidden by the Natural Law and the consent 
of civilised Nations. The sovereign who makes use of such exe¬ 
crable means should be regarded as an enemy of the human race, and 
ah Nations are called upon, in the interest of die common safety' of 
mankind, to join forces and unite to punish him. In particular, an 
enemy w ho has been the object of Ids detestable practices is justi¬ 
fied in giving him no quarter. Alexander the Great declared that 
he was determined t« Like the most extreme measures against 
Darius, and no longer treat him as an enemy in lawful war, but as a 
poisoner and an assassin* (Quint, Curt., iv, 9, 18). The interest 
and the safety of those in command, far from allowing them to 
authorise such practices, call for the greatest care on their part to 
prevent the introduction of them. 

“Eumcnes w f i$elv said ‘that he did not think any general would 
want to obtain a victory by the use of means which might in turn 
be directed against himself* (Justin, xiv, i > 12). And it was on the 
same principle that Alexander condemned the act of Bessus, who 
had assassinated Darius (Quint. Curt,, vi, 3, 14)/ 1 

Tile importance of Grotiua's De jure hells ac pads lies chiefly in 
the fact that it forms the foundation of the International Law of the 
present day. It was the first of such works to influence sovereigns 
and statesmen, for it showed in an exhaustive and masterly fashion 
what all men were beginning to feel, 

M ' b* w Prineipn d* lu Loi SaturtUr ttpptiquft a (a Conduit t ti am 

jJWJj* del .Vaii<m tl Jet Samiirmnt, E. de V*HeI, miniated by C, G, Faxwfck, 
W aihinjftqn, 1416, fd, iit, cb. viii, pp. iSS-iS?. 
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The value of Vattel's work is due to the feet that it consists of all 
that is best in the works of his predecessors, Grotius, Pufendorf, 
Leibnitz, Bvnkershock and Wolff. Consequently it became the 
handbook of statesmen and jurists, and is still quoted as one of the 
great authorities. 

As we have already seen, both these jurists condemned all un¬ 
necessary methods of killing an enemy—particularly hy any form 
of poisoning. But, as history is largely a record of cruelty exercised 
by those in power, we must not be surprised to find that, especially 
in medieval times, the number of deaths due to some term of 
poisoning was very' large. At the same time superstition and 
general ignorance of medicine probably lay at the bottom of many 
so-called poison mysteries of ancient days, while in some cases, as 
with the Borgias, fact has to a large extent been obscured by 
fiction. 1 

There are, however, endless methods by which the secret 
poisoner, whether in fact or fiction, lias sought to achieve his ends. 
The favourite method is, of course, to introduce the poison in food 
or drink. Apart from hot dishes, examples are recorded of die use 
of honey, jam, cake, sweets, etc. Of drinks, coffee and red wine 
arc the stock examples, although beer, milk, cocoa, chocolate, etc.. 
have also been employed. 

With regard to coffee an interesting and unusual method of 
poisoning has been noted by H. R, P. Dickson {The Arab of the 
Desert, 1949, p, 53a) as having occurred under the Al Rashid 
regime. Its efficaciousness depends on die accepted ritual ob¬ 
served among the Arabs in serving coffee. A handleiess cup, 
Firtjdl or Finjdn, is used, being held between the thumb and fore¬ 
finger, The poisoner spreads some arsenic pon der, made into a 
paste, 011 his thumbnail. When he comes to serve his victim he 
lifts his thumb over the edge of the cup and pours, as if by accident, 
some coffee over the thumb and so mixes the poison with the 
liquid. The effects of arsenic poisoning closely resemble those of 
cholera, and the man’s subsequent death is attributed to that 
cause. 

A greater interest, however, attaches to objects less obvious than 
food and drink—where the ingenuity and skill of the poisoner or 
story-teller has been exercised to produce the unexpected and the 
unexplained. Objects employed for this purpose include weapons. 


1 See L Collison-Morfe?, Tfu Story of dtt Borqmt, 1933. pp, 231-145. with The 
DscfuJ taih!kt£rirphy cm pp. 3it»-S«* For *!» offii-i.kl uw of j*w)ru by the Vcnttion 
Council of’!Vn Horatio Brown. Sfnaiwi m the Uiitory of VntU*, wot. i, 1907. pp. 
3(6-354.: Mid C. J. 5 . Thompson, Pwmi and /Vwnm , tojst, pp. (43-147, 
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coins, rings, candles, perfume, torches, flowers, mirrors, snuff, 
incense, bed-linen, gloves, lnaots and various articles of clothing. 
Most of these, with their accompanying story, will be found in the 
writings of C, j, S. Thompson, late Hon-Curstor of the Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 1 There is one 
unexpected, object not included in the above list, and that is the 
poisoned hook. It figures in one of the earliest and most dramatic 
tales to the Thousand Nights and a Night {Burton, i, 59) in which 
the Sage Duban revenges himself on King Yu nan. 1 The un¬ 
fortunate Sage is condemned to death on a false charge, and before 
the Sworder does hiB grim work he presents the King with a worn 
old volume. ' 1 And what is in the book ?'’ the King asks. 11 Things 
beyond compt; and the least of secrets is that if, directly thou hast 
cut wff my head, thou open three leaves and read three lines of the 
page to thy left hand, my head shall speak and answer every 
question thou deignest ask of it.” On receiving this surprising 
reply the King hastens to prove the Sage’s words! According to 
final instructions the severed head is placed on a troy covered with 
a powder which stops the flowing of the blood. “Now open the 
book, O King t ” exclaims the head. On doing so he finds the leaves 
stuck together, but by moistening his finger he is able, with some 
difficulty, to unstick them. After having unstuck six leaves in this 
manner and finding no writing thereon he erics, “O physician, 
there is no writing here I” Du ban's head replies, “Turn over yet 
more,” and accordingly he turns another three pages in the same 
manner. Hut the leaves of the book are treated with poison and 
before tong the venom penetrates hU system, and the King falls 
into strong convulsions, and crying aloud, “The poison hath done 
its work,” mils over—dead 1 

As the poisoned robe, or vest, figures in Indian historical tradi¬ 
tion we may consider it briefly. The classical example is that of 

1 JW™ flurnttm-i’ arui Patton .VfyTlirio. 1S90: PdjjHTi Myttrrirt m History^ M--,manze 
dwJ Crittir. i Mit | tmd Pteftmt aiiJ Rpiftoms, l*j} t. 3?e jiao r F Fuhefc ^ Rfefi Uflr> a Le 

Dr&mt thi Pmtmt, iS^ and -rSur editions in 1900. n>o!i etc.; idem. Print** ami 
Prntimm* iwri M. Hubert, L*% rnmindt tm XV P dlde a Lyon T 

T903; A. Cafeaiiei and LjiqcJi N ^.Poisons *t Sariiii^sw. i Let Citmt, 

* l Swam Ut Bftfgi-i it Lrt l^r, La Sriencr ttu XX* 

Faria. MJ 03 : A- Cabmn, Ur m&ts mvrtfatm** d* Pkititrir* ... ( 1 , Ch&rlc- 
to Louie Kill, 3. to Nap. Ill), Pm, N.D.; A. ftWsn, U SotaBrns it la 
dit mi XPiflttkfa PnrK 1^4; A_ W. *nd M W. Eh-th, Ptdwnt: 

rAm rjjrrh and dnttiian* $lh edition, j^o |aee w Old Poison-Lore/ pp, 1-16, with 
bibtiki^riEphy); and Chicle* Ldna. U Pmdm a iravart Us Paris. 15^3, 

j ° ut Atuit * V, pjt- £ 75 , 3 . 76 , Nil. 156 ; and Stith Thompson, 

RMk-LtterqtSirl. ytiJ. v h 1*35, p r 22# [matij 3 TU^hniso issued m Ff 
t, Nil. 1 (6.] JeLinki, L955. See aIsa mams S tii-i to S a j *-$, where 

poison bread, lace, Mimb. *ppk and ttihc ure lined. 
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Heracles and Ness us. According to Apollodorus, 1 when Heracles 
and his wife Deianira came to the river Evenus the}' met the centaur 
Nessus who ferried passengers across. Heracles went acnvss by 
himse lf, entrusting his wife to Nessus. Hut the centaur attempted 
to violate her, whereupon Heracles shot him through the heart. 
As he lay dying Nessus told Deianira that it' she warned a love charm 
she should mis the seed he had dropped on the ground with the 
blood from his wound. She did so and kept u in case of need. 
When later on Heracles took Iole captive Deianira grew jealous and 
smeared his tunic with the supposed love charm. But no sooner 
had it wanned on his body than the poison began to corrode his 
skin. In agony he tried to tear off the garment, but only tore away 
his own flesh.* On hearing what had happened, Deianira killed 
herself and Heracles burned himself on a pyre on Mount (Eta, 
According to another version, 2 he was tortured by the agony ot the 
poisoned rotx which burst into flame? with the heat of the sun. and 
in hb pain he Hung himself into a stream and was drowned. The 
waters of the stream were called Thermopyl® and arc hot to this 
day! 

According to Colonel Janies Tod, in his well-known Annals and 
Antiquities of Rajaslfum? the poisoned robe or skirt was firmly 
believed in by the Rajputs and he gives several examples of its use. 
First, there whs the case of the Queen of Ganor who gave a poisoned 
wedding robe to the Khan whom she Iiad been forced to many ; 
then there was the Raja Bakhta who died alter donning a robe given 
him by his niece at the instigation of I sari Singh, Maharaja of 
Jaipur (1742-1760}; and, finally, there was the case of Aurangaeb, 
who, jealous of the possible power of Prithi Singh, printed hint 
with a dress of honour, which proved to be so full of poison that the 
victim expired in great torture soon afterwards. 

There is also another story about the Emperor Aurangzeb (1659- 
1707). It is to be found in die travels of Alexander Hamilton, 4 and 
concerns the method by which he sought to be revenged on his 
son. the Prince Akbar. He had planned to capture the Raja SivajI 
as he was leaving his camp, but Akbar warned him of his fathers 
treachery. Whereupon Aurangzeh’s anger was turned against his 
own son. Feigning kindness, he sent him a richly caparisoned 

• See 4f tolhdtrm. the library, timatltcd by j. ti. Fmrr, Clerical Library, 

voL i t pp , 161, l&q. Fur t he different veriinm ttt the nnic on p, 261. 

- >,"ortnus. in WtHcrmim h Grvtn, Ap[ymtfU Xomaio* wsm k xxvni. &; 

T4G&A, Sthoi, on Lymph™** 50-^1 - 

3 Sec the tuition edited by W. Cronkc. Oxbfd, 1132o, vnh ii. pp. ^67 end #Bs- 

* A Sm Actant i f ikt Emi rdaird hy Sir \\ m*m Fattr* AiKumiui Ffrs*, 

svL i, 1930, pp ijS, tjg. 
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horse and a very beautiful vest, which was poisoned hv a perfumed 
powder. His son, however, “smelt a rat” and ordered it to be 
put on a slave who died a day or two after he had put it 


on. 


In a note on these shirt poisonings, Croobe states {op. rtf,, I. 728) 
that several of our leading authorities have investigated the question, 
with the result that they consider it doubtful if .my known poison 
could be used in this way. Sir Lauder Bnmton remarked that a 

r te of seeds of Arbus precdtforius is used for killing animals. Dr 
Che vers (Manual of Medical Jurisprudence for India, p. 295) 
writes: “Any one who has noticed how freely a robust person in 
India perspires through a thin garment can understand that if a 
doth were thoroughly impregnated with the cam-han d inr of lliut 
very powerful vesicant, the TWriti, the result would be as dangerous 
as an extensive bum/’ 

In (Conclusion, mention might he made of the story of Madame 
de Poukillon, as related bv Dr Luc ten Mass, 1 Growing tired of 
her husband she attempted, with the help of one Marie Bosse, to 

f oison him by a shirt soaked in arsenic. This was m 1679, the 
earing of the case being at V tncenncs. And here we can leave the 
subject, realising that the poisoned garment, whether used fatally 
in actual fact or not, was at any rate an excellent motif for the story¬ 
teller. 

In India the most deadly poison is undoubtedly the variety of 
aconite found in the Himalayan districts. This "is the so-called 
“Nepal aconite,” known as bii, bish, hikh, etc. There arc numer¬ 
ous forms of the series, the most deadly being A. St&aium. It is 
so poisonous in the Sikkim Tmi that the sheep often have to be 
muzzled. The uses to which the aconites arc put vary, for the rural 
drug-dealer has a great knowledge of the plant and finds m any 
commercial uses for it, such as "an adulterant in making bhang 
from Indian hemp, for poisoning arrow-heads, 2 and many other 
uses. 

The Indian aconites are confined to the mountain tracts of 
the north-eastern boundary, stretching trom Afghanistan and 

: La Emprinvrunt'vn : :.«r L.uiV XtV J'aptti ht dacM-mU wtHtf d* Pojfmr* da 

fttria, f,p. 38*40. Djt Naas t^pciimcrtTed wills ah miwn>r 

4 guiijea-pttf and proved thai wnrtruc could be ihrsnodiniei! the body tav 
frii^irtn \r.wrmg the skin unbroken wj with m> tign of ul«nmcm. 

- !h, "I He Pftiltfifu 1 . BtttKtadix untl £*pc*iti>cji telle UiHcr- 

iuthutwn, in Rudolf VTn:how> Atrhm fiir patM*git€he Anatonrir unrf Vhynvtwtt 
WPH !-™ P * km ™ h { Mfdum, Bd- t j6, Bedih. 1^4, ja . i F t rp flj-irf. ps. i.i, pp. 403-445. 
iiftd lsd r i$h r frr. m, pp, 1^.-1146. Fnt an inscmiinp iiliusmtod bccouju of 

F™ pohtoha sc* the pmjphJd ' PfrXgth*:' Cfom Znfif.Wfr, ^ump^r 73, Ri«d. 
[burnt,]*7 tyfr (trvpitf m Brirish Museum and Victoria sik! Albert Museum). 
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Baltic his ran, through Kashmir, Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutar. and Assam 
to Burma. 1 

The Guikiias of Nepal regard the plant as a great protection 
against enemy attacks, and Hamilton : describes how they can de¬ 
stroy whole armies by poisoning the water, and in the Nepalese 
war the British found the wells poisoned with crushed aconite. 

The poisoning of water is not confined to India. For instance, 
when the young Egyptian Sultan Faraj withdrew before the con¬ 
quering hosts of Timur {Tamerlane) in 1400 he took care to poison 
both the fields and water before leaving. It is related 3 mat in 
consequence Timur lust so many men ami animab that lie desisted 
from the pursuit. Burton 4 tells us that the Yuta Indians have 
diminished in numbers owing to the introduction of arsenic and 
corrosive sublimate in springs and provisions, 

Similar havoc was wrought among the Australians, 5 while in 
Tasmania* poisoned rum was used to exterminate the aborigines, 
During the 1848 revolution in France we are told by Viscountess 
Enfield (Leaves front the. Diary of Henry Gremlin, vul. i, p. 27$) that 
women went about disguised as vivandieres, giving poisoned brandy 
to the soldiery causing many deaths. 

In Brazil, when (he import of African slaves rendered the capture 
of the natives less desirable than their extetmination, the Portu¬ 
guese left the clothes of people who had died of smallpox and scarlet 
fever for them to find in the woods. 7 It is also said * that the 
caravan traders from the Missouri to Santa IT communicated 
smallpox to the Indian tribes of that district in 1831 by infectious 
clothing and presents of tobacco. The Historical Section of the 
War Office informs me that in General Botha’s campaign in German 
South-West Africa die poisoning of wells was both authenticated 
and admitted. It is believed that the poison, used to make the wells 

3 The difTtrcnf of acunitw arc diiLTif^d in Georg* Watt 1 * Cvmmartwl 

Products of fttdia, njofi, pp. iS-i*; and more fully in hnj IKcifomry of f he S&mmmk 
Phadarti of Imivt, vd. 1 Calcutta, i S89, pp. 84^8. 

Franca Hamilton. Account of tfu Kingdom of Nepal* Fdiriburgh t i&io. p 

* Ham Schiftbcrgtvf edited by V. Lnp^m^rnd. Bib. dra Lift, Vrr in 

Siifri^ri, Bi 17s, TObifs^pm, i&S£. tj, 38. An EbkMi irtmaLaiinn w« published 
by the HakEuyr Sociciy in 1879 under the m’e The Bondogf md Trarrh 0/ Jfafcrnfl 1 
SehUfbtrge?, n Nath* of m Empr* Ada and Afruzi , Yr&mlmted 

by J. B. Tdfcr; with notes by Professor P. Bmun The reJtrencc to poison irrma end 
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* Citv of tht Siuntt* 1861, p. 576. 

* 1 L, J. Eyrr T y^nmnti ef Mxpeditinm of Dmovtfj mM Cmiml AurtralR> 9 ToJ, i|. 
pp. i?5-tTO the nti :us and Jcrbtfi below the tscxi'l 

'■ jflTT^F JtaiwjdCi Luf of th* Tm Murom, 1^70, p 58. 

1 )* J vuii T^huris, Haim dftrtk Stidismeti&a, vu], U, p* 36 a. 
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unserviceable was chloride of mercury, which was available as it 
was employed in the gold-mining industry. The official records 
of the campaign arc in the hands of the Government of the Union 
of South Africa. 

Colonel B. De Sales La Territre, in Days that an gone, 1924, 
p, 207, records that at the evacuation of Gakdool in the Sudan 
Campaign Sir Evelyn Wood told him to poison the wells in order 
to stop the pursuit of the enemy. In spite of the strongest protests 
he insisted, and scores of decaying camels and refuse, as well as the 
veterinary and spare hospital stores, went into the wells. In the 
Peninsular War the French threw their dead down the wells. 

But vile as all these acts are, they were easily eclipsed bv the 
inhuman methods of warfare introduced by the Germans in World 
War 1 beginning with the gas attack at Langemarck on 22nd April, 
1915. This is not die place to describe the different varieties of 
poison-gases which were successively used. Readers interested in 
the subject are referred to the list of works given below. 1 Several 
of the books, such as Lieptriann’s Death from the Skies, contain 
chapters on microbial warfare, while the elaborate plans made by 
the Japanese in World War 11 for the release of millions of plague- 
carrying fleas are fully described in the Supplement to the New 
Times, No. 1, tat january, 1950. With the coming of the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs the acme of horror in warfare lias surety been 
reached. How wonderful is the progress of civilisation! 

We now pass on to the study of the poison-damsel. 


The Poison-Damsel in India 


Although the poison-damsel is found in the Kadtd Sant Sdgara, 
her appearance in Sanskrit literature is rare. 

There are, however, two or three works in which she is mentioned. 
Of these the most important b undoubtedly Viiakhadatta’s politi¬ 
cal drama, the Mudrd-Rakshasa, or Signet-ring of Rdkshasa. This 


J Far iprncra) reference sec Bo»)u <nW Pumphtiit puhlithed ante m rJumeat 
xwfmt arut Jtftntx. Science Maacum, Science Library tUblio., Senes Not. 293 545 
S«», London iMT-iOm; C- 11 . Wmtfc A Chttk LUt, ehitian dtfwm 
' -if. JJ m ivhtfrt 5. Ctormml fr tiff art, dnvntamumtfm* library n[ Con^re** Waaliine- 
ton. iwh»h AmoM ptjwn may be mentioned: A. A, Robert*, Thr Foijon War, 
S. Farrow, , Got Warfare, New York, iqzo; A. A. Fm and C- J. Wot, 
C «W4X H arfart, New Vjl, ; R. Ibjulian, D* chvmiKhw Kntff t iQ37* m C„ J S, 
Tri^rnp^ ami pmwen, pp. m-z^i L, Dumrrltmid^ I*. G*s 

P*n» t ign s Le Pi C. H £dertr aiid M. t/tmmCttmwx ri wtfmv^ 

*T?* E ®5 5 * Hanz Ltepmufj, Duilh fnim tiu Skin. A study «/ jwi and ntrtnbud 
K! l 5 ® r ' Lc ™ Cl °; a pood {ijblicgiflph? on pp. 27| zSb; and I!. Glawr. 
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E lay, written about the seventh century A.D., deals with events which 
append), or were supposed to have happened, at the formation of 
the great Maurva Empire in 313 n.c, From the commencement of 
this dynast) dates the unbroken diain of Indian history, and 
Chandragupta, its to under, must be regarded as the first paramount 
sovereign or emperor of India. He obtained the throne of P 3 tali¬ 
pot ra under circumstances which have a distinct bearing on the 
subject under discussion. At the end of 327 b.c. or in the early 
spring of the following year 1 Alexander the Great began his in¬ 
vasion of Northern India. He had gradually pushed farther and 
Farther eastwards until, at the river ‘Yfams (the modem Be as, a 
tributary of the Sutlej), his victorious advance received a sudden, 
but none the less definite, check by his army refusing to proceed 
with the expedition. 

Thus he was prevented from attempting the defeat of the 
Gandariche, t.e. the Eastern branch of the Gandaricbe of Gandhara 
on the Indus, referred to by Arrian (v. 25, ij simply as an Aratta 
people, Arrian tells us, moreover, that one of the reasons fur the 
mutiny was a report that this people had a very large number of war 
elephants. Tbit; would not be welcome news to tile troops after 
their experience with the elephants of Poms. Moreover, they 
were war-weary after the fighting on the Jhelmn and at Sangala. 
As Dr Tam shows (op, cit,, ii, 284.), the Beas had yen' probably 
been the one-time Persian boundary. Persia was now fully con¬ 
quered. arid the troops wanted to go home. Neither they, nor even 
Alexander himself, knew what lay to the east. As far as his in¬ 
formation went there was merely one more river to cross, pre¬ 
sumably the Sutlej, aiul then came the end. i.e. the Ocean I All 
this is fact. There is no reason to suppose thill Alexander had even 
heard of the Ganges. But here legend steps in and introduces a 
mythical ruler, one Phegvus, who tells Alexander all about the 
Ganges and, in particular, that beyond it lives the Garalaridte and 
Prosii. Legend always links these two together, whereas in actual 
fact half the breadth of India by between them. The Prasii, or 
“ Easternerswere die people of the great Kingdom of Magadlia, 
whose capital Paudiputra, the modem Patna (see The Ocean of 
Story, vof. ii, p, 39a 1 ), lay on the Ganges, and whose new king, 
Chandragupta, wits destined to create the Mauryan empire, ft 
seemed a pity that Alexander never reached the sacked river, and so 

1 Se# V. A. Smith, Early }{isi&ry of r^i4, pp, u^ r 120; W. W. fain. Cfrni* 

hridgt History , Yd!, vi. iqiy, p, 40 »; idm 1, thp Gvmt, OaiTibnjdr;c t 

OM&i v<j 1 . i. p. lit7 rf 1 ,i,Dd C A. ftubina^n^ The Epk&finide* 0/ Almmdtr'j Exp+di- 

tixm. Brown Univ. Providence,, 1^32, p - /’’or the Latest Uiblirigraphy on Altmiuitr 

[h# Ovfttrd ClmnPal Diit. w r.t>. 
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bv a few alterations and additions legend supplied the necessary 
narrative . 1 

It has been stated that when quite young, Cliandragupta Imd 
actually met Alexander and made a close study of his methods of 
warfare. He was said to be an illegitimate relation 2 of Narnia, 
king of Magadha. and to have held the position of Commander-in- 
Chief in his army. He chanced to incur Nan da’s displeasure and 
tied to the Panjab. where the meeting with Alexander is reported 
to have occurred. 

However this may be, tire mention of Alexander in connection 
with Chandragupta is of the greatest interest in this inquiry. For, 
m we shall see later, the European versions of the poison-damsel 
find their origin in a certain Pseudo-Aristotelian work purporting 
to have been written for Alexander and sem to him on his campaigns, 
when age prevented his learned tutor from continuing his duties 
personally. This work was known as the Secretum Secretomm. 
and will be fully discussed in the course of this Essay. 

It will suffice here merely to draw attention to the fact tliat it was 
Aristotle who was credited with die wise teachings and prudent 
counsels which helped Ale xa nder so much in his Eastern campaigns, 
and it was he who, in the Secret it m Secretariat% prevented him from 
losing his life at the hands of the poison-damsel. 

In just the same way, Chandragupta benefited by the advice of a 
wise minister. For at the very time that be fled to the PanjSb there 
was a certai 11 Brahman named Cblnakya (Kaiitilya or Vishnugupta 3 ) 
who, incensed against King Nun da, owing to an effrontery to which 
he had been subjected, became not only a fellow-conspirator with 
Chandragupta in the overthrow of Narnia, but was the directing 
force guiding every movement of the plot. Although details of the 
defeat of Nun da are hidden under a veil of mingled fact and fiction, 
it seems almost certain that Chandragupta had the assistance of 
strong allies, the chief of whom was Fonts, who ruled on the far 
side of the Hydaspes (JhcJum). 

On his ascending the throne of Papiliputrsi Chandragupta, not 
forgetful of the part played by Chinakya in his success, "made him 
his chief minister, and it is at this point that the Mudra-RAkshma 
commences. We find Chanakya involved in a maze of political 

1 For full Di Tim's Appendix 14 in Jila th, Grrui, k-L is, 

pp 175^3 

- Tht of raw Muri. 1 ixmcUhtEf uf tfi£ King, lltuut bk nirnime Mjluf?L 

3 Chifuikya upfwnr^d in Tht f of Story* vol- i. p- 55 #1 ss a Brahman who 
to N'oirdiV Jraih bjr 1 magical rite In ike tune volume ip. 233) hi* 
tiaine 1 rnentumrd nM an ahtmamc of Kftutilya. tha supplied author uf ijie 
ArthaUittd* See p. sjifi 1 . 
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intrigue, employing evep' form of cunning and strategy imaginable. 
His chief object is to win oyer die late king's ex-minister Rakshasa 
and so sever the one remaining link with the old line of Natida kings. 
In this he is ultimately successful, but only after he has answered 
every stroke of his opponents by a more effective counterstroke, at 
the same time shielding Chain!ragupia from the numerous attempts 
on liis life. These attempts were of different kinds, including a 
poisoned draught and nocturnal assassins who were instructed to 
get into Chandragupta's sleeping chamber by a subterranean passage 
and kill him in ills sleep. The plot was, however, discovered by 
Chamkya. In relating the circumstances to Rakshasa, one of his 
secret agents, Viradhagupta* speaks 1 as follows: 

“-Before the king retired to rest, 

The watchful minister was worn to enter 
The chamber, and with diligent scrutiny 
Inspect it—thus, he saw a line of ants 
Come through a crevice in the wall, and noticed 
They bore the fragments of a recent meal; 

Thence he inferred the presence of the feeders 
In some adjoining passage, and commanded 
That the pavilion should be set on fire 
That moment—soon his orders were obeyed. 

And our brave friends, in flame and smoke enveloped. 
Unable to escape, were all destroyed," 

Rakshasa replies: 

“ 'Tis ever thus—Fortune in all befriends 
The cruel Chandragupta—when I send 
A messenger of certain death to slay liim, 

She u it Ids the instrument against his rival. 

Who should have spoiled him of one half his kingdom. 

And arms, and drugs, and stratagems are turned 
In his behalf, against my friends and servants, 

So that v> fiat e’er I plot, against his power, 

Serves but to yield him unexpected profit." 

1 The trail* tit fan given id this hr t!. tl. Witwvn, $fkst Spttrmem r/ eti Tktettr* of 
I hr Hittitm, iii. r p. ft. RctnoKc sHthiEi] be tiiade I* Hit Introduction, 

which contains the different vttmtm of the iatc of Nude, ChimdripipMoad Ch,: na¬ 
kfa- For more rearm traiulniwpt of the .'JsrW-ftl.'i'MM «e those try S. C. Oiakm- 
varti, Cikutii, kjoS ; 1). Gam uni, (Hlmtu [i wxi]; M R, KjL jnJ edition, ik-mtiuv, 
rpii: A. Hilktiiaruh, Breslau f Both bay pfinteiij. 1913; V. A. Hhustri and & 
Aibyortkcr, AhnictiitHoii, 191 r>, aiA K- ! 1 - Uhruva, iml edition, JVoils, i tiij (Onruiij 
Bonk.SupplyLnjr Agency). Thu “Node* ‘ wtrt issued m ■ separate paper"cover, see 
Pfi. iej, 10+—ilie iriaiifin is continued from rhe ten. 
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The “messenger of certain death” was the poison-damsel which 
Rakshasa had prepared for Chandragupta's undoing, 1 bt* plot 
was tliscov^fctl by tiic cv£r-watchful Cit 5 J\aky;i* who* instead of 
killing or returning the girl, passed her on to Parvataka* who^ 
although a former ally of Chandragupta, was thought l>est out of 

the way- „ . . M , 

It appears dial the girl could poison only once, and, Itke the cobra, 
would be of little danger after the accumulated poison had been 
spent in her first embrace. 

Riikshasa, thinking of the well-known incident in the Mahabha- 
rata, savs (Chakra vartTa translation); 

“Friend, see how strange! As Kama in order to kill Arjuna 
reserved a strong lance capable of destroying only one person once 
and for all, 1 too kept a vigorous poisonous maid to kill Chandra- 
guptit. But as the Lrnce, to the great advantage of Krishna, billed 
the snn of Illdimba, so she killed the Lord of the Mountains 
[Parviiiiika] to he destroyed by the wicked Chanakya, to his very 
great advantage.” 

There is no need to pursue this reference further. Sufficient 
has non been said to show the analogy between Chandragupta and 
Chanakya on the one hand, and Alexander and Aristotle «n the 
other. Both kings were saved from the deadly results of a poison- 
damsel by their equally clever ministers, both were in the Punjab 
during the reign of the last of the Nanda kings, and both would 
naturally be the cause of endless plots. 

Although the possible connection of what may be two versions 
of a single incident (whether fact or fiction) is nothing more than a 
suggestion, the idea is none the less fascinating, and one on which 
much research might be carried out. 

Before dealing with the Secrelun; Serrelnrutn I should mention 
other occurrences of the poison-damsel in Sanskrit literature. 

In the Parisistaparvan we find a slight!} different version of the 
story. Here it is Nanda himself who has prepared the poison- 
damsel, and his minister Rakshasa has nothing to do with it. The 
passage is as follows 1 : 

“Then Chandragupta and Parvata frfo] entered Nanda’a palace 
and began to divide His great store of treasures, Xuw in the castle 
there lived a maiden who was cared for as if all treasures were 
combined in her. Ring Nanda had had her fed on poison from the 

3 Atxffcw&ilte ErsMdvnsrn ou* J7£rauumjfroj PariHtfOptirtan . Johannes 
Leipzig, pp m 2Do -so i J %‘iti + 1 iat 357 el itii* M Bloomfield refer* to thn m ton 
li/tf tiruf Sbmt* of ikt Jama Saciar Pdrptjnidt&a r 1 9* ■ P- 

of thin work ijie won! i$ u*etA as a limilc of ft fttokn Jewel-casket 

wnich was denmed to bring bud luck to whoever touched it 
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time of her birth. Parvata was seized with such a passion for her 
that he locked her in his heart like his guardian deity, Chandra.- 
gupta’s teacher [CharakyaJ gave her to him, anti he immediately 
began to celebrate the ceremony of taking hands. During this, 
however, poison was transferred to liim through her, because their 
perspiration caused by die heat of the sacrificial fire, was mixed 
together. The strength of this poison caused Parvata great agony; 
all his limbs relaxed, and he said to Chandragupta: ' 1 feel as if 1 
had drunk poison; even speaking is well-nigh impossible. Help 
me, friend* I am surely going to die.’" 

Chanakva, however, advises Chandragupta to let him die, as 
then he will have the entire treasure to himself- Thus that king of 
the Himalayan mountain died, and Chandragupta became rider of 
two mighty kingdoms. 

That the poison-damsel was Well known and regarded with the 
greatest fear is clear from the seventy-first tale of the tyitvabaituita- 
rtkatha, where, on the demand of Dhnrmd&t for King K.amsundar a 
daughter, the wily minister Siddhreh gets out of the difficulty by 
saving that die girl is a poison-damsel, and by a clever trick per¬ 
suades Dharmdat to depart, 1 

Both Hem 3 and Bloomfield* state that there is a treatise in 
Sanskrit for finding out whether a woman is a poison-damsel* It 
is described by Weber, J but appears on inspection to be nothing 
more than a treatise on horoscopes which sometimes show if a child 
is going to he a poison-damsel when grown up, but there is no 
method given for discovering if a woman one might chance to meet 
is a poison-damsel or not* 


Seeretum Secret or am 


After thus briefly enumerating the chief Sanskrit references to 
poison -damsel s, we must now take a big jump to Europe in search of 
further evidence. This does not mean that there is no trace of our 
motif in Persia. J Mesopotamia. Arabia, Syria and Asia Minor, hut 


l Johannes HcrtcJ, ' J t)bw die Suvibduittnrikarlii,” FrcttAirift f&r t'rrut ITiditri, 
Lcipik’, iuf4, pp. 146, !47- 

-"Die Sugt vcm Giftmifdchtis/ 1 /IM, Phik-f.-Phtlfyl C/iiw dtr 
Ahad <f. Win. &raB*igS«er Bund. Muncheft, i p. C&9-166)- Sc* p. (+3- 

* Vtrstuhtfitt drr Sanihtil^Handschr^iHt <i*r K,»n igkihett Berlin, iSjj, 

vol, i p. 263 (No. 879}, note z. 

t S«c J-J* Modi .“The Visb-Konya or Pciwn-Domael* of Ancient India, it) u»rm led 
by (he atorv of Susan Klmuhii^r m tlx Fetaian Suno-otod," Folk Lory. 1917. 
vol. xxrviii, pp. 124-337; and rJsm, “Tbe Story of Alexander the Gnat and the 
Poison-Damst-i of India A trace of it in Firdausi's Shlh-N aHieh," Joum Bombay 
Branch, Roy. As. Sec., t^S, vni, iii, pp, S12-S30, 
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merely, that as Eastern Europe in the Middle Ages was the centre 
of great literary activity and the entrepSt between East and West, 
it is here that we are most likely to find data to help us in our 
inquiry. Having surveyed the evidence, we must look eastwards 
for links with India, and westwards to mark the extent of its 
ultimate expansion. 

In the first place, then, it is necessary to become more acquainted 
with the diameter of the Secretum, to ascertain, it possible, why it 
was written, the cause of its immense popularity, and what is 
known of the history of the work itself . 1 We shall then be in a 
better position to estimate the value of the inclusion of such a motif 
as that of the poison-damsels. 

About the very time that Somadeva wrote, a work appeared in 
European literature in the Latin language, translated from the Arabic, 
it was entitled Secretum Secretorum, De Secretis Secretorvm, or De 
Rcpmitx J^rincipumS It purported to be nothing less than a col¬ 
lection of the most important and secret communications sent by 
Aristotle to Alexander the Great when he was too aged to attend 
his pupil in person. Such letters had been circulated from the 
earliest times, but here was a treatise containing not only the 
essence of political wisdom and state craft, but regulations for the 
correct conduct of body and mind, and an insight into the mysteries 
of occult lore. 

Since hb death in 322 n.c. the reputation of Aristotle had gradu¬ 
ally increased, and in tile Middle Ages any work bearing his name 
was sure to be received with the greatest enthusiasm. Further¬ 
more, the name of Alexander was surrounded bv an ever-growing 
wealth of romance and mystery. No wonder, then, that the dis¬ 
covery, or supposed discovery', of the actual correspondence be¬ 
tween these tw o greaL men created something of a sensation. 

The Secretum, however, is not reckoned among Aristotle’s 
genuine works, but as one of a number of umuthendeared treatises 
Much, reflecting ,is :t does theories and opinions contained in his 
famous philosophical writings, w as readily accepted as a work of 
the Master himself. Its popularity was so great that it became the 
most widely read work of the Middle Ages, and contributed more 
to Aristotle s reputation than any of his fully authenticated writings, 
h was translated into nearly every European language, and con¬ 
sequently played a very considerable part m European literature, 

■ AlrJtwjgh »p*ix v.ill nrj< permit uny detailed discussion of tfiw tangled mas* of 
i,Wl ™ Jl:S ’ l ' llr *" * u Ppb , « m Pl= refen-nee id the existing literature nn the 
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As already mentioned, the Latin version of the Secretum first 
made its appearance in the twelfth century. There were two dis¬ 
tinct recensions, a Longer and a shorter one, both derived from 
Arabic MBS,, winch in their turn were said to rest upon Greet 
originals. Owing to the complicated and uncertain history of the 
Secretotm it was considered necessary in the later MSS. to account 
in some wav for the appearance of this hitherto unheard of corre¬ 
spondence oetween Aristotle and Alexander. A kind of prologue 
was accordingly added, both to the longer and shorter reset ns ions, 
written by the alleged discoverer of the work, Yah ya ibn Batritj 1 — 
f.r. John the son of Patricias, who was a Syrian free dm an under the 
Khalifa al-Ma'mun (circa 8bo), He first gives what he describes 
as the preliminary correspondence between Aristotle and Al exand er, 
and states that in accordance with the commands of the Klialita, 
who had somehow heard of the existence of die Setretum, he 
started on a prolonged search for the MS. and '‘left no temple 
among the temples where the philosophers deposited their hidden 
wisdom unsought," until finally he came across the object of his 
search in the Temple of the Sun dedicated to Aesculapius (Askle- 
pios). It was written in letters of gold, and lie immediately trans¬ 
lated it first into Rumi (Syriac), and then from Rrnni into Arabic. 
Whether Yahya was really the double translator is unknown. He 
certainty would know Syriac and Arabic, but if he was ignorant of 
Greek we must assume that the translation from the Greek into 
Syriac had been made earlier. It has been suggested that it was 
on the occasion of the second translation that the other treatises 
previously existing independently were incorporated, thus account¬ 
ing for the longer and snorter recensions found both in the Arabic 
and Latin versions. The number of existing Latin MSS. is very 
large, and every library of any note possesses a number of 
copies.* 

As was onlv to be expected with a popular book like the Sect (turn, 
it suffered greatly at the hands of copyists, who removed or added 
chapters as they thought fit. The work was, moreover, so wide in 
its scope that in some"cases a chapter was enlarged to such a degree 
that it appeared as a fresh work of its own and was circulated 
separately. This is what happened with the chapters on Regimen 
Sanitaiic — rules for preserving the health—and that on Precious 

I Sm M, Sieinithrculer Ln Virchow’i. Art/m fib pathnt-w&h* Awitcmtr umi 

Pfotioh**, Jii, Berlin, 1871. p 364 « ontt Fflnsw. op. fit., p 13 * rr 4 

i Xhe’jt is ni. cornpli re bibb*icniphr of ihc MSS., prims, etc. . .. F the Steutum ;n til 
the diffetrn: UnpuagtF in the librorii-* of Europe, but Richard R*rtr s’ladc u hat nf 

Ics* than Mf/T-arin MS.-i Sec- the Cmlratbbit! fur V J . Jihrasog 

1. Heft, l.ripiiif. 1889. pp 1-1*- 
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Stones, while that on Physiognomy was incorporated into the works 
of Albertos Magnus and Duns Scot us. ‘ 

A comparison of the various texts and translations shows that in 
all probability these very chapters, or sections, which are also found 
as separate works, did not form part of the original composition, 
but were added at a later date. The chief reasons for arriving at 
this conclusion will be given a little later. Thus a kind of H enlarged 
edition” was formed, which would naturally enjoy a greater circula¬ 
tion. Without going over the ground that has already been suffi¬ 
ciently covered,* 1 would merely mention the two men who arc 
reputed to have made the Larin translations. The first was a 
Spanish Jew, who, on his conversion to Christianity, took the name 
of Johannes Hispanicnsis, or HLspalensisJ He flourished in the 
middle of the twelfth century, and translated only the section deal¬ 
ing with the heakh-rules and the four seasons. It had, however, 
the prologue prefixed to it, and bore the Latinised form of the 
Arabic title, “Sir Alasrar,” i.e. Sirr Al’asrar, ‘'Secret of Secrets,” 
The other translator was a French priest, Philip Clericus of Tripoli, 4 
w ho at the request of his Archbishop, Guido of Valencia, translated 
the whole work from an Arabic original he had found m Antioch. 
His date is fixed at the beginning of the thirteenth century. As 
time went on these two versions got blended, and any knowledge of 
the separate works was lost. The most interesting and important 
of the Arabic originals have been compared and discussed by 


S« Lynn f Imrndikt, A HiUarp of Magic imJ Experimental Science, rat, Li. 
pp. 266 , 267 . 
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Steinsehueidcr, 1 who found a simitar confusion of the chapters ns 
in the Latin texts. 

There is also a Hebrew version, which is quite as old as any of 
the complete texts. It is now almost universally recognised as the 
work of Judah Al-Harm,- who nourished in the early thirteenth 
century. It formed in all probability, one of the cycle of Alex¬ 
andrian legends upon which Harm was working. This Hebrew 
version, translated by Gaster 3 is important in tracing the history 
of the Secretuni as it follows the Arabic faithfully, and represents 
the work before it was encumbered with the enlarged chapters on 
Astronomy. Physiognomy, etc. One of the most convincing proofs 
of the subsequent addition of these chapters is the fact that none of 
diem is included in the index of either the longer Arabic or Hebrew 
texts, and the Larin versions derived from them. Hut apart from 
this Forster has traced the chapter on Physiognomy to the Greek 
treatise of Polenum, while Steele has ascribed part of the Rule of 
Health section to Diodes Caryatius (jao b,C,), The medical know¬ 
ledge displayed in the enlarged chapters places the author in the 
eighth or ninth century, but when restored to their original pro¬ 
portions we can reduce the date by at least a century. Scholars are 
agreed that there is no Greek text in existence, and no proof that it 
ever did exist. Now if we took more closely into the longer Arabic 
and Hebrew texts, we find that the backgrou nd of the book is wholly 
Eastern—Persian and Indian—while, on the other hand, there is 
hardly a mention of Greece. If any analogy or simile is needed, it 
is the sayings and doings of Persians or Indians that are quoted. 
The allusion to chess, the occurrence of Eastern place-names, and 
animals, all tend to point to the influence under which the St ere turn 
really originated. Among similar Eastern works whose history is 
now fairly completely known may be mentioned Syntipas, Kalilalt 
and Barhmm and Josaphat. All these slowly migrated westwards, 
changing their character with their environ men t, and readily* adapt¬ 
ing themselves to any new purpose for which they might bo wanted. 
Among the later insertions added by the Greek author of Barlaam 

* DU flFrirjwAflt Udteneuamgm da MitMaUfiri mid dir Judtti ah Daimft it her t 
Brnin, ifejp p. 995 — 1 f, p, 245 tt r«f. where a full bihLbgnphy- h Riven. 

2 Mr Strip&chnrider, 1 /fbroiittU* Bibliograpkit ¥ vdk- i*, p< 44 i#f. s oral xi* p. 74 
(this was a jwritxljea! publishedin Berim in si \nfa. fremi fo wirh tkr rtcep* 
tiuo ci writh J, Bosnian 4* cD-«dllnf toI- i* fanurerdM: Stemsc-haeider. 

"Spaamdus BcsrfocituiTgcii anhhcmr Wtrke/’ in Jahrhttrh fur fftmanhrfsr tmd 

EwflurheliSfmtuT. Bd. xii, L*ip*ip. 1&71 r j*p 366-376; F, WUptcnErid, rit- p b] . 
and IsrjcJ LW, rt Lj=i traduction* dc la Ji^rod* a^Alexmidrt." Reuut dct 

£tu 4 ti JNthff, yq\- lit. Pam, p -41 

1M Thf Hebrew Version of dv= Stmtttm Sturt tnrurn ” Joum, Ray* As Sor Tt 
October j<W 7, pp. 8711-91 a* and January and October 1908. pp tu-i6j. 1065-1*54, 
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is a “Mirror of Kings/* which closely resembles portions of the 
Secretum. The composition of this work is notv placed at about 
the first half of the seventh century, and the vicissitudes through 
which the two works have gone are in all probability' very 
similar. 1 

Having thus briefly gtanced at the history of the Secret um, we are 
now in a better position to examine the actual reference to poison- 
damsels. In the first place we should note that it is omitted in 
both those sections which were not included in the index (sec supra), 
but occurs in the oldest portion — that of the rules for ** the ordinance 
of the king, of his purveyance, continence and discretion.*' 

According to the text, Aristotle is warning Alexander against 
entrusting the care of his body to women, and to beware of deadly 
poisons which had killed many kings in the past. He fur liter 
advises him not to take medicines from a single doctor, but to 
employ a number, and act on their unanimous advice. Then, as 
if to prove the necessity of his warnings, he recalls a great danger 
which he himself was able to frustrate, "Remember,” he says, 
“what happened when the King of India sent thee rich gifts, and 
among them that beautiful maiden whom they had fed on poison 
until she was of the nature of a snake, and had T not perceived it 
because of my fear, for I feared the clever men of those countries 
and their craft, and had i not found by proof that she would be 
killing thee by her embrace and by her perspiration, she would 
surely have killed thee." 

This is from the Hebrew text (Caster’s translation), and, as has 
already been mentioned, represents the early recension. It will be 
noted that the person who sent the poison‘damsel was a king of 
India. ^ In. some of the Arabic texts it is the king's mother, and tn 
most of the later versions the queen of India, who sends the poisoned 
woman. Then again the contamination differs—sometimes it is 
caused by the kiss or bite, in other versions by the perspiration, 
intercourse, or even only the look. 

The translation 2 of one of the Arabic texts (MS. Gotha, tS6g) 
is as follows; 

" Remember the mother of the Indian king who sent to thee some 
presents, one of which was a girl who had been brought up on 
poison until her nature had become tltar of poisonous serpents. 
And if I had not found it out through my knowledge of the Indian 

l OJ further riitira thh set Grater, <t f _ nr., October p. 

, ' l ^ T f appendix rjf Roben Slttk'i Gjftovj A±j tmiu in&£la jRt^n Fait . V* 

r ^ 0*5uiit, 19ie, Enfnxhitnt.n p, il p arui p iyi for the furngiish transla¬ 

tion uf 1be Aimbk lett. 
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kings iiml physicians, and had not suspected her to be capable of 
inflicting a fatal bite, surely she would have killed thee." 

Another MS. (Laud. Or., 2to) ends with: "she surely would 
have killed thee by her touch and by her perspiration, and thou 
shouldsi have perished.” 


The Spread af the Legend in Europe 

As already mentioned, the work has been translated in full, or 
partly edited, in numerous European languages. These include 
Spanish, Italian, Provencal, Dutch, French and English. Full 
bibliographical details will be found in the excellent article "Die 
Sage vum Gift made-hen,” by W, Hem. 1 to which I am indebted 
for many useful references and translations. 7 here are, however, 
only one or two of these which, owing to their importance in litera¬ 
ture or curiosity of their version, interest us here. 

The incidents of the story must have been well known in Spain 
by tht thirteenth century, as Guillem de Cervera (Guillaume de 
Genera, Guy 1 era de Ccrveyra) when referring to the tricks or 
women in his Proverbes t v, toco, observes: "The Indian wanted to 
murder Alexander through a woman” ; and later, when advising 
care with regard to presents, he continues: "Alexander took gifts 
from India, and the maiden who thought to rouse his passion was 
beautiful. If Aristotle had not been versed in astronomy, Alexander 
would have lost all lie possessed through presents.” 3 

Heinrich von Meissen, a German poet of the thirteenth century, 
generally known as Frauenlob, and famous for the display of learn¬ 
ing in bis poems, tells us that 3 a certain queen of India was so 
clever that she brought up a proud damsel on poison from infancy. 
She gave, according to the text, “poisoned words”— that is to say, 
the breath from her mouth when speaking was poisonous—and her 


* See p. T 7 « now 

* AitXiinJn pm Jo Atiuorik up /of 

B'Indi r U putirht Aprt: 

Qiul <UlijVl ptiSFtti AfcxflKdfi fUtf 

DoTj cor era I&fn biflu iv*thru gWkffll olid 
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Fravmtobn U*rnc> Sprue hr t Str&itfiJieku mi LUdcr. Bib. <L ueMWirattn d*ut, 
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took also brought sudden death. This maiden was sent to King 
Alexander in order to cause his death and thus bring freedom to 
her land. A master saw through this and gave the king a herb to 
put in his mouth, which freed him from all danger. 

Frattenlob dies the above as a warning to princes to beware of 
accepting gifts from conquered foes. The idea of the miraculous 
herb is entirely new' and seems to have been an invention of the poet. 

A peculiar rendering is found in a French prose version of the 
early fourteenth century. It has been described by Ernest Renan 
in die Histoire Litteraire dc la France. 1 The work is in three 
different texts. According to the most recent (sixteenth century), 
Le Caer de Philosophic, by Antoine Verard, the tale of the '“Pucelle 
Venimcuse” is roughly as follows: 

A certain king was once informed by a soothsayer tliat a child, 
named Alexander, had just been born who was destined to be his 
downfall. On hearing this disconcerting news, the king thought 
of an ingenious way in which to get rid of the menace, and gave 
secret orders tor several infant girls of good family to be nourished 
on deadly poison. They all died except one, who grew to be a 
beautiful maiden and learnt to play the harp, but she was so 
poisonous that she polluted the air with her breath, and all animals 
which came near her died. 

Once the king was besieged by a powerful army, and he sent this 
maiden by night into the enemy’s camp to play the harp before their 
king. She was accompanied by two others, who were, however, 
not poisonous. The king, struck by her beauty, invited her to his 
tent. As soon as he kissed her he fell dead to the ground, and the 
same fate overtook manv of his followers who gathered round her 
on the same evening. At this juncture the besieged army made a 
sortie and easily overcame the enemy, who were demoralised by 
the death of their leader. 

Delighted with the success of his experiment, the king ordered 
the damsel to In. 1 even better cored for, and nourished with even 
purer poison than hitherto. 

Meanwhile Alexander, grown to manhood, had sianod his cam¬ 
paigns, besieged and conquered Darius, and made his name feared 
throughout the world. 

Then the king, anxious to put his long-conceived plan into 
execution, had five maidens beautifully attired, die fifth being tile 
poisoned damsel, more lovdy and more richly clad than the rest; 
these he sent to Alexander, ostensibly as a mark of his love and 

. 1 dc» hit i . on DiilaglM dc rlarid" tf Timeo,” fliit- 

Litt. di fa Framt, Tonne XXX. Pieii. iSSB, pp. 567-5^5. 
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obedience, accompanied by five Attendants with hut liorses and 
rare jewels. When Alexander saw the lovely harpist he could 
scarcely contain himself, and immediately rushed to embrace her. 
But .Aristotle, a wise and learned man of the court, and Socrates, 
the king’s tutor, recognised the poisonous nature of the mmden and 
would not Let Al exander touc h her, Top rove th is Socrates ordered 
two slaves to kiss the damsel, and they immediately fell dead, 
Horses and dogs which, she touched died instantly. Then Alex¬ 
ander had her beheaded and her body burnt. 

In some of the Latin versions' die name of the poison is 
mentioned. 

The most curious version, however, is that occurring in the 
Italian edition of Brunette Latini's Li livres dou 7 Ytsor,- and which 
runs as follows: 

“There ruled a wise queen in the land of Sizire, and she dis¬ 
covered bv her magical art that a son ot Olympus, Alexander by 
name, would one day deprive her of her kingdom. As soon as she 
was informed of the birth of this Item, she considered how she 
might destroy him and thus evade her fate. She first procured 
Alexander's portrait, and seeing tliat hit feature* betrayed a sensual 
nature, made her plans accordingly, 

“ In thru country there exist snakes so large that they can swallow 
a whole stag, and their eggs are as big as bushel baskets, The 
queen put a baby girl, just bom, into one of these eggs, and the 
snake-mother hatched it out with her other eggs. I he little one 
came out with the young snakes and was ted by the snake-mother 
with the same food that she gave her own young ones. When the 
young snakes grew up, the queen had the girl brought to her palace 
and shut up in a cage. She could not speak, and only lussed 
like a snake, and anyone coming near her too often either died or 
fell into disease- After seven weeks the queen had her ted with 
bread, and gradually taught her to speak, 

“ After seven years the girl began to be ashamed of her nakedness, 
wore clothes and became accustomed to human food. She grew 
into one of the most beautiful creatures in the world, with 3 face 
like an angel. 


1 AtiiniPf Mliquid. f*rr 
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“Once upon a time Alexander chanced to come to that country, 
and the queen, thinking that her opportunity liad arrived, offered 
him the girl, with whom he at once fell in love, saying to Aristotle, 

1 will lie with her/ But Aristotle, without whose permission he 
would not even eat, saw the beauty of the maiden, her glittering 
face and her look, and said to Alexander: * l see and recognise in 
this creature the bearing of snakes- Her first nourishment was 
poison, and whoever comes in contact with her will be poisoned-' 
Seeing that Alexander was loth to believe him, Aristotle continued: 

1 Procure me a snake and l will show you,* He ordered the girl to 
be kept carefully overnight, and the next morning a dreadful snake 
was brought to him which he shut up under a big jar- 1 hen he 
ordered a basket of fresh dittany to be ground in a mortar, and with 
the juice thus obtained be drew a circle round the jar about an dl 
away from it. Then a servant lifted the jar and the snake crawled 
nut and crept along the circle of juice trying to find a way out. 
But it could find no outlet and crawled continuously round and 
round until it died. 1 

"‘See/ said Aristotle, 'that will also happen to that maiden.’ 
Then Alexander hud three girts brought, and drew a circle of the 
juice all round them, and called them to him. Two of the maidens 
rail to him, but the third, ihe poisoned damsel, remained within the 
circle, looking in vain lor an outlet- She then began to choke, her 
hair stood on end, and she died suddenly like the snake," 

It is impossible to say if this talc is really old, or merely emanated 
from the poet’s own imagination. Although the kingdom of Swire 
appears to he unknown, it i$ interesting to note the mention of the 
huge swallowing powers of the snakes, which naturally point to 
India as the home of the story. 

As I have pointed out elsewhere, 2 the magic circle could be used 
as a vantage- ground from which to summon spirits and also as a 
barrier from which there was no escape. It appears that even in 
the early Babylonian texts the prototype of the magic circle pos¬ 
sessed these same properties, and in his Semitic Magic R. Campbell 
’ITompson describes it as n kind of harattl through which no spirit 
could break. The circle was sometimes made of kusurra (flour), 
flour of lime, which may, perhaps, have been a mixture of meal and 
lime, while in other cases flour and water were used for tracing 

■ Far nunurraui reftnmt* On the Uk of dittany in the walks of daaiical ivntcii, 
particularly Ptuiardi and Pliny, -see Lynn Tljt>mdikt v , . I ft/ Magic and Exp** i- 

*r.fr-jrjJ Saemt, vr-| j, pp itS, -95. Sec aluo Fttnfc nml Wd^mo tM. c/ Fdfev nr, 

<md LtcmJ, New York. 1949 Mn 

2 The Qtta it oj Story ¥ voL 11, pp, 9^-100; kc iEjii vnL lie. pp, 101*503. 
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the circle. The mixture was described as the- "net of the com- 
god,” thus fuitv explaining the office it was supposed to perform. 

Hera [op. cit., p. 105) refers to a medieval legend told by 
Hieronymus Rauseher, Once upon a time: a terrible dragon over¬ 
came a land and no human power could destroy him; then the 
bishop ordered the people to East for ten days, whereupon he said: 
“In order that you may discover what power lies in fasting, you 
must all spit into this mug/’ After this he took that saliva and 
traced a circle round the dragon, which was unable to get out of it 
{Das ander Hutidert tier . . . Papistischen Lugen. Laugingen, 1564* 
c. 32), Aristotle (Hist, Anint., viii, zS, 2) and Pliny (Nat. Hitt,, 
vii, z, 5) believed that human saliva, and especially that of a fasting 
person 1 was dangerous to poisonous animals. The same effect is 
attributed to tlic juice of garlic. Johannes Hebcnstreit 1 tells 
i L 4 that a white worm was found in the heart of a prince who had 
died after a long illness. When they put this worm on a table 
surrounded by a circle of garlic, he crawled round until he died 
(cf. G. P, Harsdorffer, Der grom Schattplaiz Lust-u. Uhrrexcher 
Gtsckickte, Frankfurt, 1660, u, ■ 13, N. 9). Wolfgang Hildebrand 
(Magia Natural, Leipzig, 1610, aoo) states that a circle drawn 
round a snake with a" young hazel branch will cause its 
death. 

The spread of the talc of the poison-damsel in Europe was greatly 
increased by its inclusion in the famous collection of stories, 
“invented by the monks as a fire-side recreation; and commonly 
applied in their discourses from the pulpit/' known as the Gem 
Rontanarum, These tales date from the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. In Swan’s English translation, edited by Thomas 
Wright, the tale forms No, 11 of the collection. 1 We are in formed 
that it was the Queen of the North (Regina Aquilonis) who, having 
heard of Alexander’s proficiency, nourished her daughter upon 
poison and stmt her to him. The story as told here is very brief 
indeed, chief importance being bid upon the “application." in 
which any good Christian is represented by Alexander, the Queen 
of the North is a superfluity of the good things in Ufc, the envenomed 
beauty is luxury and gluttony, which are poison to the soul. 
Aristotle exemplifies conscience, and the moral is. Let us then 


< RfiiriLmt fmttn&daitthrr gtffttstr Fkbtt. Ertford [Erfurtj, 15*2, Folio H.. p, <4 . 
A copy of :liU rare vtpik «i 3 i t» found in the library ot flu- Welcome Historical 
Medict! Museum, i83, ^Eu*ton. Ruatl. NAV.i. 

: See J \ Herbert. Ctiictlogui of Ri>manfn m the f.hpt MSS r*> tkt B^ituh 
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study to live honestly and uprightly, in order that wo may attain 

to everlasting life. ... . | 

The popularity of die Gesto Ramcmorum must have done much 
to cause the spread of die poison-damsel motif, raid as time went 
on, the idea found its way, sometimes little changed and at other 
times hardly recognisable, into the literature of most European 

countries. . , 

When discussing the different methods or poison tnmsierencc 
we shall meet with numerous interesting versions* The most 
recent adaption of the story is probably that of the American poet 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 1 ft appeared under the title of “Rap- 
paeini’s Daughter,* 1 and tells of a certain doctor of Padua who w as 
always making curious experiments. Soon after ihc birth of his 
daughter the heartless father decides to use her for his latest experi¬ 
ment. He lias a garden full of the most poisonous plants, and 
trains her up to inhale their odours unceasingly. As years pass she 
not only becomes immune from poison, but so poisonous herself 
that, like Siebel in Faust, any flowers she touches wither. The 
girl herself was beautiful, and a young man falls in love with her. 
but marriage seems out of the question. A colleague of her father's, 
however, prepares a potion for the lover which would neutralise 
the poison. The plan succeeds, but because poison has now 
become part of her very life the sudden application of the antidote 
kills her. 

This idea might be well taken from similar results that the sudden 
complete stoppage of drugs in a habitual drug-bend would produce. 
We shall consider the possible connection of opium with our motif 
a little later. 

I now propose to look rather more fully into the different 
methods hv which the poison-damsel was mid to transfer her 
poison. 

Some versions speak merely of the kiss. Thus in the Persian 
version of the Pandmlantra, the Atttm-i-Suhaili, we read of a 
queen w ho w ished to kill her husband, so knowing be had a special 
weakness for kissing the neck of his favourite concubine, she has it 
rubbed with poison. The plot is, however, discovered by a slave/ 

The same idea is found in the Vissasabhofma-JatakOy where a 
herd of cows yield but little milk through fright of a lion in the 

: Atmsa from <m Old Manst' Fulcrum"* ShUluiv Library, Ntw Erhard Nov*It, 
Edinburgh, 1p 03, 

; Bm tin- iranaUlrtm by R* U, Fa- -vlck, 1^54. p, 5^3, aI&o T\Btnfcy, P<itntt-:h~ 
Glantm, vot i, Leipzig* fc859. p 59S. Vox other refe ™jicm se^r Cfusuvin, Bib, dr: 
thn. ii. p. 87; and Tkr Orrmr r.j S/>r>, vo] v„ p 2345, with the jh^STCsU-igTfnt 
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neighbourhood- Finding out that the lion i® very attached to a 
certain doe. the herdsmen catch it and rub it all over with poison 
and sugar, They keep it for a day or two until it has properly 
dried, and then let it go- The lion meanwhile has missed its 
friend and on seeing it again licks it all over with pleasure, and so 
meets its death- Then as a kind of moral 1 we read: 

'‘Trust not the trusted, nor th'untrusted trust: 

Trust kills ; through trust the lion bit the dust.” 

Other methods are through the look. Lite breath, the perspiration, 
the bite and, finally, sexual intercourse. 

We will consider the fatal look first. 


The Fatal Look 


As has already been mentioned in some versions of the story, it 
is merely a look from the poison-damsel which is fatal. 2 When we 
consider the practically universal fear of the evil eye, it is not to 
be wondered at that such an idea should have crept into these 
versions. A large number of examples from all parts oi the world 
will be found in Hertz, op. ciu pp. w> 7 -t »5 reference should also 
be made to F. T. Flwnrthv. The Evil Eye , 1895, and lus article. 
“Evii Eye,” in Hastings’ Ency. Rcl. Eth.. vol. v, pp. 608-615.3 
There is a wide-spread Oriental belief that the look of a snake is 
poisonous, hence the Sanskrit name drig-vila or driih-viia, 
'■poison in a glance." The Indians also believed that there were 
some snakes (Dibya, or heavenly) which poison the atmosphere 
with their breath and eyes (T. A* Wise, Commentary an the Hindu 
System of Medicine, London, i86o t p. 399), 

Similar snakes are reported bv the Arabs as living in the. desert 
(see Barbicr de Mevnard, Us Colliers d'Or, allocutions morales di 
Zamakhstdutri. Paris. 1876, p. 94). Likewise Qazwini in Ins 
Cosmo-raphw or Wonders of Creation tolls of snakv* CWBting ir. the 
Snake Mountains of Turkestan which also killed by their glance. 
It is interesting to note that these deadly snakes have entered into 
stories connected with Alexander the Great. I bus in the Secretion 
Secretorittn 4 we read: " 1 1 furthermore command thee and warn thee 
that thy counsellor he not red-haired, and if he has blue eyes, in 


* See thr C'ainbriUg« edition, edited by E, f*. Cowell. No, 91, tvl. r. p.zzH. 

1 Sft. KujJ, arid Wognilt* Simtbtrd Dtitiwivy ef FoUiLyrt, vol. i. New York. 1940, 
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1 For the of Scythia with the evil ryr mentauned by Ftiny (in, a. 17. iS), 
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1 Girtrr'a Helm* version, tection 4S, "p .if., janiwry 1008. pp, rjV. 
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Arabic called axrk. and if he be one of thv relations, do not trust 
them, do not confide in them any of thy affairs, and beware of them 
in tht same manner as thou bewarest or the Indian snake* which kill 
with their look from a distance/ 1 

According tr> another myth/ during one of his campaigns Alex- 
ander came across u valley "on the Indo-Pereian frontier guarded by 
deadly serpents whose mere glance was fatal, Learning that this 
valley was full of precious stones, he erected mirrors in which the 
serpents might scire themselves to death, and so secured the gems 
by employing the carcasses of sheep in a manner with which we 
have already become accustomed in the story of "Sindbad the 
Sailor,” See also the- descriptions of Epiphanius. 5 According to 
A] berms Magnus the scheme was suggested by Aristotle,' He 
also tells a somewhat similar tale of Socrates in his commentary on 
the Pseudo-Aristotelian work cm the properties of the elements and 
planets."* In the reign of Philip of Macedon, who is himself 
described as a philosopher and astronomer, the road between two 
mountains in Armenia became so poisoned that no one could pass. 
Philip vainly inquired the- cause from his sa|e$ until Socrates came 
to the rescue and, by erecting a tower as high as the mountains 
with a steel mirror on top of it, saw two dragons polluting the air. 
The mere glance of these dragons was apparently not deadly, for 
men in air-tight armour went in and killed them. 

Thus it seems that it was the breath of the dragon that caused 
death.* This will be discussed shortly. The fetal glance of snakes 
reminds us at once of Medusa, whose hair was composed of ser¬ 
pents, one glance at which was sufficient to mm the unwary into 
stone, 

It is in myths like that of Perseus and. the Gorgon that the fetal 
glance is more understandable. For in the case of the Alexander 

I V*lcn tin a MIC " Ariiiotelra dr LapiJibm und AmolditB Sues," Ztmthrtjt far 
dtvtuhn Altrrt.. toI. Jdiii. Berlin. 1875, 364, zH et uq. Cf W, Sk hwarr?., htdognma- 
niithet VriUtiglnithe , Berlin. [ 885 , p. 236 ire A tiekhii Joj i of Sflimie! ibu Zir 2 fl>. For 
rtnti seu the 'Jmnii Ency,, 1906, r.v. ; M. IS ten::, chuddar, Cal. IJb. lleb. in Bib. Bid., 
wit , uid A. Ncubtutr, Cat. Htb. MSS. >n B&J. Lib., 1 SS6, col. 457, 

1 31^6. Tn Brunette I Jttni these basilisks ore tics moved by wsrrmra who *« 
protected from them by LttHfe- glu* battle* i LlUcret dun Trrtor, P. CHthaiiie, Puis, 
1 3 b[, Hit. i, pt, y, di- atli, pp. 191, 193.) Cf. L. I Jtistner, Ratal det Sphinx. Botin, 
1889. vo] L Ii. p. afi-j ft teq. 

1 Lyntt Thom dike, Hitfury of Magi* arid Expmnuntal Same*, '■’»!. i, p. 4,9*, 

De mtabiliAut mimli ilk ttantii malurum, Amstdodomi. ifrbo, p. 17b ft uaA. 

* De ttirnif rt propinrtdtibut tlftnmtanim, II, ii, t. 3 cs also rha etnnplst* editmn 
t,I bis works by Aunusnu Bor^net, vnl, ix. p. { 4 ). The exmivt quoted alvive And 
Those immedisroly following nnr taken from Lynn Thom dike, op. rt*., vof. ii, pp. 26a, 
363. 

»Compare iht poisonous breath of the ltwlte* In the Jdtakm—tg. Daddvra- 
J&laktt {So, 304), Csmbtidsje edition, vol. sis, p. It. 
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story, if a single look produced death, die warning of Aristotle 
would come too late. Some of die translators seem to have 
realised this, and in cases where the text read "by the glance' 1 it 
has been altered to '‘continual (or prolonged) look/' It is dear, 1 
think, that the reading is not correct and b found only in some of 
the later texts. 

The Poisonous Breath 

The idea of poisonous breath, such as we find in some of the 
versions of the poison-damsel story , is quite a common one in 
fiction. As we saw in Frauenlbb’s version, the girl’s breath was 
poisonous. The same statement is made by Peter of Abano/ the 
Jesuit Del Rio, 2 Michael Bspst, Wolfgang Hildebrand and Caspar 
dt los Rey es,’ 1 For further details see Hern, op. at,. pp. 112, 1 13. 

The notion of the poisonous breath may perhaps be traced in 
some cases to stories of people living on poison in order to protect 
themselves against any attempt on their lives by the same means. 
The story of Mithradates (Pliny, Nat. Hist,, xxv, 3) is a well-known 
case in point. Discovering that the Pontic duck lived on poison, 
he utilised its blood as a means of inoculation, and finally was able 
to eat poison regularly. 

Of more interest to us, however, as showing the Indian belief in 
the use of poison us nourishment, is the tale of Mahmud Shah, 
King of Gujarat. It was current about 1500, and versions are found 
in the travels of Va^thecaa,■ , Duarte Barbosa 5 and Tome Pires, 6 

The story goes that Mahmud’s father reared his son on poison 
to frustrate any attempts on die part of enemies to poison him. In 
Varthema’s account we read: "Every day he cats poison. Do not, 
however, imagine that he fills his stomach with it; but he cats a 
certain quantity, so that when he wishes to destroy any great 
personage he makes him come before him stripped and naked, and 
then eats certain fruits which are called chofole, which resemble a 
muscatel nut. He also tats certain leaves of herbs, which are like 
the leaves of the sugar orange, called by some tamhoU\ and then he 

■ df t.mmui c- 3 [Cimt'Jwtor, Vcrurfiia. 154?!, foL 378* col ij, 

- Mjtrsin Antoine: 1 Mrio (155 s isijqm'ntK'rnm Afa&tntrxm fifcri tm 

MogufE’htg. ifro<L !„ 55. For tktaflfi erf the vartiius ediifc:h ^trr CmEosi Srninm^f] 
Hitt /;f Cr.’Tftpdigmd rfe Jftm, No«v, £diT, B Tcictl* ji, BranKifjLd ti Farit a iSgu.coln 
(808,1899. 

* Efysnii iunmttxfvm qux n Cum pm. firmed^, r'if-i, 4S3, 

* Trench &f Ludm.*Lw dt G. P. Badger, HaHuyi Suckn^ f86j, pp. ickh 

no; Sir Richard Tcmpk, Argonaut Press reprint (1928), pp. B snd 46. 

3 7 'Af Rtrtk irf DunrU tiarhuali M. LofifWiHrlb DittuC*, il&fehfYt Sodfcty* 1918, 

vol. i P pp. 1:21-133. 

* The- Suma Onmtni f Armando CorteaJo, Hakluyt Society, toI. i r 1944. p. 40 and 
not* 3. 
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eat5 some lime of oyster shells, together with the above-mentioned 
things. When he has masticated them well, and has his mouth 
full, he spurts it out upon that person w ham he wishes to hiU, so 
that in die space of half an hour he falls to the ground dead. Hus 
sultan has also three or tour thousand women, and e<.ery mgnt 
that he sleeps with one she is found dead in the morning, Ever J 
time that he takes oG his shirt, that shirt h never again touched by 
anyone; and so of his other garments; and every day lie chooses 
new garments. Mv companions asked how it was that this sultan 
eats poison in this'manner. Certain merchants, who were older 
than the sultan, answered that his fattier had fed him upon poison 
from his childhood. * 



rie began to eat it in such small doses mat it couia ao nun no 
evil and m thi* manner he continued so filled with poison that 
when a fly touched him, as soon as it reached his flesh it forthwith 
died and swelled up, and as many women as slept with him pemhed. 

«for this he kept a ring of such virtue that die poison could 
have no effect on her who put it in her mouth before she lay down 
with him And he could never give up eating this poison, lor d he 
did so he would die forthwith, as we see hv experience of the 
opium which the most of the Moors and Indians eat; if they- lett 
off eating it they would die; and if those ate it who had never before 
eaten it, they too would die; so they begin to eat it in such small 
quantities that it can work them no ill, as they are reared on it, 
and as they grow up they are accustomed to it Ibis opium is 
cold in the fourth degree; it is the cold part o. it that kills. I he 
Moors eat it as a means of provoking lust, and the Indian women 
take it to kill themselves when they has** fallen into any lolly, or 
for any loss of honour, or for despair. They drink it dissolved m 
a little oil. and die in their sleep without perception of death. 

Dames (op, at., p. 12a) notes that it was Ramwuos versions of 
the travels of Varthcma and Barbosa which spread the story through 
Europe, until it found its way into Purchas (n, 149 5 )- Buyers 
allusion in Ihtdibras, where he turns the poison mto ‘ asps, basilisks 
and toads,** is as follows: 

"The Prince of Cambay’s daily food 
Is asp, and basilisk, and toad; 

Which makes him have so strong a breath, 

Each night he stinks a queen to death , 11 

Part 13 , canto s T line 753 it seq. 
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Dames refers to a curious tile he heard about Nadir Shah among 

the Baloches (see Folk-Lore , 1897, voL vm,pp-A 79 )-*® 

tine’s breath was so poisonous that of the two girls who helped rum 

to dean his teeth, one died outright, and the other only just managed 

It is interesting to note that in Varthemas account of Mahmud 
Shall he distinctly speaks of the practice of beteUchewmg so \vidt y 
distributed throughout the East, lhe fruit called chofole, toffolo, 
or in Arabic fuftljaufel, is the areca nut, the fruit or soed ofthe 
catedm. The unbolt are He leaves ot the held 
vine or pan— Chavica Betel. The third ingredient, some lime of 
oyster shell," is the small pellet of shell hme or chunam which is 
added to the piece of dried nut. both being wrapped in the leaf. 
Although betel-chewing is not poisonous, as was proved a* early 
as the fifteenth century by the botanist Uusius (Charles de 
i'Esduse or Lecluse, 1526-160$), 1 it has been known to have 
curious effects on people strongly addicted to the habit, ami it is 
quite natural tint such effect* would be exaggerated in the hands ot 
iory-telkTS, or merely in the gradual spread of a local story nrst 
told, perhaps, with a large percental of truth, which in time would 

become smaller and smaller. 

The spitting of betel juice in a person's face was an Indianway 
of offering a moss insult, in speaking of the city- ofKad, or Call 
(I ImIW®, on .he oonst of .he TWelly djeBKl of 
the Madras Presidency), Marco Poto^ says: If anyone desires to 
offer a insult to another, when he meets him he spits this teal 
or its juice in his face. The other immediately runs before the 
king, relates the insult that has been offered him, and demands 
leave to light the offender. The king supplies the arms, which are 
sword and rarget, and all the people flock TO see, and there the two 
fi^ht till one oT them is killed. They must not use the point ol the 

sword, for this the king forbids.’* , , 

In im interesting letter to me on the subject, Dr J. D. Grni ette, 
the Residency Surgeon of Kelantan, tells me that m the old daj s 
Malays werein the habit of conveying poison to anyone they- wanted 
“out'of He way’* in u “chew" of betel, ihe modem Malay 
criminal may also attempt to poison his victim during the process 
of betel -chewing. The poison, consisting of live bile of the green 

bv Clement* Uirihwn. Lcmkft, 1913. ,, 

' t Thf Itoofi <4 Str Marco Me, Yult, rol. b, p. 37 *- 
■ See The and edition Ow) of hi* Malay Pusan* and Cham Cert*. 
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tree-snakt tutor puchok) mixed with that of the green water-frog 
and that of the jungle-crow, is smeared on the gambler used in 
betel-chewing. White arsenic, a common Eastern poison, could 
easily be mix ed with the lime, and might well go uncle tec ted if the 
betel leaf was not carefully wiped to remove any grittiness, The 
Malays must always have been suspicious of such tricks, as even 
to-day they always wipe the leave* thoroughly before commencing 
chewing. 

Sufficient has now been said to show how, in the East especially, 
exaggerated stories of poison breaths might arise. 1 shall have 
much more to say on betel-chewing in a later Essay - 

Opium 

Significant, too, is the mention of opium by Barbosa, l ie speaks 
of "opium which the most of tht Moors and Indians eat,” Al¬ 
though the contrary view has been expressed, the weight of evidence 
appears to indicate that the eating and drinking of opium is much 
more deleterious than smoking it. 

Both Mahmud Shall and his son have been described as great 
opium-eaters, and at thb time the practice was on the increase. 
The early histojy of Lite drug b very' uncertain, but the discovery 
of opium began to attract attention about the third century B.C., 
when references to it are found in the works of Greek writers. The 
home of the Ptfpuve? s&ttmiftntm appears to have Iseen the Levant, 
whence it soon spread to Asia Minor. It was, however, the Arabs 
who were chiefly responsible for disseminating the knowledge of 
the plant and its varied uses, and to the Mohammedans can be 
attributed its introduction into both India and China. TSius all 
the vernacular names for the drug are traceable to the Semitic 
corruption of opos or opiott into afyiin.' 

^ It was not long before opium found favour with the Hindus. 
There were many reasons for this. It was looked upon as a cure 
for several diseases, and enabled those who took it to exist on very 
little food during famines; it was a great restorative, a means of 
imparting strength in any laborious work, and was, moreover, 

1 Fltc ftiJt t its le.ry of T.'pinw hru prrt hi be written, hut I would refer reader! to 
GeoF(jc iV j[i » CtunBtiriialPnutuctsuf huim, s i^o$, pp, K45-W1, or to (lie fuller utuitut 
m hit Diair nury of t hr Krnmomit Praduttt of India, vol. vi. pt, i, t-umhin and Calcutta, 
18^2. m. tfe-rc;. See alii >r H. A, Gilra, Snrttit Truth i ahottl Opurm, Cirnhnrjp;, 
•JUly N. f-3 Multi;, EtAirt t,f Opium. New York. ii^J P. Opium, n;i$, 

W. W V. ill. , (fpittm nj ,m /nti r?rr] J'f.rrnjj* Trohlmi. liv: Gmo'u L’nnff TUKtl 

Batrnaonr. lya;; A. 0. 1-nhWL. ?».■ Opium CUppm, Citug'nr, J. P. 1,. S 

Ahbuuffii, I.t 1 f^nyonmtn dc Titf rum. Pwii, 1934: and \J, GftliLrnith, T/u Tr.nl of 
opium. J (j It), *ilh {food L«jin]r nripji 
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considered 8 strong aphrodisiac. Apart front all this, opium was 
welcomed by ascetics, and, besides genja, or Indian hemp (from 
which bhang is made), became a means of producing the physical 
inertia and abnormal mental exaltation required for die complete 
conquest of all sensation and movement, it was also found to aid 
the observance of a protracted fast, 

Then, again, it ivas venerated on account of the pleasant and 
soothing visions it produced, which were regarded aa the excursions 
of the spirit into paradise. 

No wonder, then, that such a powerful drug toot a strong hold 
of the people, and appears in some form or other in literature. 
True it was unknown in India in the time of Somadeva, but there 
was no lack of other poisons, as is clear from the most cursory 
glance at the earliest Hindu medical works. 

Russell 1 says that opium is administered to children almost from 
the time of their birth, partly because its effects are supposed to be 
beneficial, and also to prevent them from crying ami keep them 
quiet while their parents are at work. One of the favouri te methods 
of killing female children was to place a fatal dose of opium on the 
nipple of the mother's breast. The practice of giving children 
opium is said to fee abandoned at the age of eight or nine, but as 
that is about the marriage age of girls it seems as if the harm would 
be already done, and the habit a very difficult one to break, i can 
find no evidence as to whether children were given poisonous herbs 
to suck before opium was introduced" the possibility, however, 
seems quite a likely one. The prohibition ot alcoholic liquor by 
the Brahman priesthood only led to the use of noxious drugs, and 
opium contributed much to the degeneration of the Rajputs, the 
r ep res en tatives of the old Kshatriya or warrior class.* 

Fuison by Intercourse 

The fatal look and poisonous breath which help to characterise 
the poison-damsel's snake nature cannot be taken alone. They 
appear to lie mere variants of the original idea stated, or perhaps 
onlv hinted at, in the story as told in India. There are several 
considerations that help to show what was originally meant. In all 
versions we are told that the girl was very beautiful and at once 

» 7 VjSci end {'Bites of Iht CntiTul Prm--trust, vol. iu, p. 319. 

■ See Colonel Junes TwT* Awls <>Kd Ar.iiqmtit* of Hajuri hen. vd r, r»a.j. pp. 
Am, 843, and W. Crook* *> edirion, Oxford, 1920. *oL «, pp 749 C 7 J 0 5 Uw totter 1 * 
artjr! -1 mi tl« RSjjrQi i‘lans In bis 7 Vi&« <ifd Cam ‘>f th* Xorth-WtsUrn rtovmm 
an d Otttlh j and RunwIJ, op. Ht u vol iv. p. 4*3 »f re*. For evi«fcn« Apainst (lie R*jpfli» 
Lein* The offspring of the Kshitriraj stt Forbes, Rd; MdU. edited by IE. G. Rawlinson, 
iQMt vaL i ( p. ziu 1 . 
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captured the admiration of her intended victim. The evil effects 
of her bite are mentioned. Remembering the Eastern origin of the 
tale, we must regard this as an amorous bite on the lip, 1 probably 
drawing blood, and so allowing the poisonous saliva of the girl to 
enter the whole system of the man. Then, again, the perspiration 
is mentioned.* All these facts point to intercourse as the most 
obvious and successful way of passing on the poison, 

Aristotle told Alexander th.ii if he had had intercourse with the 
poisoned woman he Mould have died. I take this to include all 
the numerous methods which in later versions were taken separately. 
The idea would be appreciated by the Hindu, who would imagine 
tlie woman bringing into play the whole ars amor is mdtea t as de¬ 
tailed by Yatsyayana. J It is almost surprising that no versions 
suggest nail-scratching^ as a means of conveying the poison. 

So much for the actual idea of poisonous Intercourse, but the 
question which is of far greater Interest is. What gave rise to such 
an idea? 

Perhaps it depends on the interpretation of the word “poison¬ 
ous. 11 It is well known that in many countries the first intercourse 
after marriage is looked upon with such dread, and as an act ol so 
inauspicious a nature, that the husband either appoints a proxy 
for the first night, or else takt-s care that if the girl is a virgin the 
hymen lie broken by artificial means. J It is hard to say exactly 
why the first sexual connection was so greatly feared, but the chief 
idea seems to have been that at any critical time evil spirits are 
especially active. Just as special cafe had to be taken at birth, so 
also at raarriagea it was equally important to guard against any 
malign influences which may be at work trying to do harm on the 
first night of the marriage. Such attempts, however, would not 

■ Wuh Our ciiscqvciy of The Vsjpna Denials motif among :fje aboriginal tribe* of the 
CentnJ Province* (*« Inter pp. 41, 44). it kOm i]uite possible Hut the ieai of 
(ftinuwn during intercourse may original!; iuive given rise to ibe "faiuj Lite.” 

* In (tut version, that in the Pontiffaparrem, the perspiration was caused by iht 
iwut of the sacrificial Jim (*« ittfim p. 17). 

‘ S** Ofrfin vf Story, voi. v, pp. ; ami Funk and Waatuil't Siam fart I 

D:.-iu*ar\ 0/ FoUdert, vet. i. Nl-» York, under “Aimirou* Bit” md " ih.dy 

Marks.” 

* five !%« and Bartel* fT.onon, edited by fe. J. Dingwall, vul. ii, London, IW 5 . 

pp. For the utc nl the proxy sec Antonio dt Morgs, '*Su«soa de Ui 

Filipma*." in Th* Philippine Jihjr.itf . edited by 11 E J. Stanley, Hakluyt Sociecv 

iWS. p. j 04 : L. Muncckm, Rullrtku jr la St*uti f.itatnvp. dr Para, j *irit IX. 

P- ]^. pur. tJ r Further rcfcrejiccs will be fmitid In U'eaiennani, Hitfury of 
MmrUftit vnt. i t p, ijo $t teq- m-d Urm k Thrtt Ezfayi tut Sex <md 
*W4> PP 45-49 (Ju* pnma nattis): aIm* R. BHAbuJe, The Muthr?i f vaL iii, 1947 , 
jrp. uul p, 3^9 for meth^nial rJetlaminn of fifril. Ntzmcroua referrntes 

mr * givm m fit Grxkikiuia B&h vf St -s Riifi and Cmtfrm f*ee Index to. 
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|%e renewed, and if only the husband could shift the primary danger 
on to someone ebe's shoulders all would be well. 

There is no evidence that any form of poisoning was feared, but 
the idea occurs in a curious passage from Mandcviile. In de¬ 
scribing the islands in the lordship of Prester John, he says: 1 

"Another Yle is there toward the Norths, in the See Occean, 
where that ben fuller crude and ful evele Wotomeo of Nature; and 
thei han precious Stones in hire Even: ami the! i>en of that kyndc, 
that zif thei beholden ony man with wiatthe, thei sten him anon 
with ihe beholdynge, as doth the Basilisk. 

“ Another Yle is there, i'uJIe fair and gode and gret, and fulic of 
pcple, where the custom is suehc, that die first e nvght that thei ben 
marved, thei inaken another man to lye be hire \Viles, for to have 
hire" Mavdenhode: and therfore thei taken gret Huyre and gret 
Thank. And ther lieu certcyn men in every Town, that serven of 
non other thing; and thei clepen hem Cadc-beriz, that is to seyne, 
the Foies of Wan hope. For thei of the Contree holden it so gret a 
thing and so perilous, for to have the Maydenhode of a Woman, 
that" hem semethe that thei that haven first the Maydenhode, 
mttethe him in aveQturc of his Lif. And zif the Husbonde fynde 
us Wif Mayden, that other next nygbtc, aftre that sche scholde 
tave ben leyn by of the man, that is assigned therefore, neraumes 
or Dronkenease or for some other cause, the Husbonde schalle 
pleyne upon him, that he ha the not done his Deveer, in suche cruelle 
wise, as thoughc he woldc have him slayn therfore. But after the 
firste nvght, that thei ben leyn bv, thei kepen hem so streyteiy, that 
thei ben not so hardy to speke with no man. And I asked hem the 
cause, whi that their heldcn suche custom: and thei seyden me, that 
of old tyme, men hadden ben dede for deflourynge of May denes, 
that hadden Scrpentes in hire Bodyes, that stougen men upon hire 
Verdes [stung men upon their yards], that thei dyeden an cut: and 
therefore thta lielden that custom, to make Other men, ordeyn'd 
therfore, to lye be hire Wyfes, for dredc of Deihe, and to assayc 
the passage be another, rather that for to puttc hem in that 
aventure." 

Them are many interesting things in this passage. In the first 
part we have the Women with precious stones in their eyes. This is 

J Tin- Voiagr and TVnr.ir?f of AW Jtr/m MtmvtmL-. Ki, With ail Introduction, 
Additional Now jud Glns™rv. J. G. Hilliwcll, 1S39. p a»s <i irq. tin tfc *SW» 
«print tilt page is z&4 <1 rrr, i TTw ffl$j illustrated b f Uiyant, omit* all 

thf *l»te *S(ept the &»l paj*praph ip. 355A For *) fltcdlent and starchifie study 
on Mandnille, see Malcolm Lett*, Sir John Atmdt&Be, Hit man and bu bock. London. 
iM<). The hiblioflTHphkal tectum, tipcdally of the MSS. and tally eiiirioa*, '& of 
particular v^lut. 
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taken from Solinus' Collectanea rerum mentorabHittm who, when 
borrowing from Pliny’s Natural History, misread ' ‘ gemmam 1 * (twin), 
as “gemmam” (gem). Bui in Pliny (Bk. VII, eh. z, j7, 18) we 
find the passage as follows (Backhands translation in Loeb edition): 

“Apollonides also reports women of this kind [who possess the 
evil eye] in Scythia ... whose distinguishing marks lie records as 
being a double [gminam] pupil in one eye" and the likeness of a 
horse in the other, .. . Also among ourselves Cicero states that the 
glance of all women who have double pupils is injurious everywhere. 
In fact when nature implanted in man. the wild beasts’ habit of 
devouring human flesh, she also thought tit to implant poisons in 
the whole of the body, and with some persons in the eyes as well, so 
that there should be no evil anywhere that was not present in man.” 

In Bostock and Riley’s notes to their translation of Pliny (Bohn 
edition, 1855. voL ii, p. 127) it is suggested that an error has also 
been made about “'the likeness of a horse” in the other eye, the 
point being that the Greek iTnroj means "a winking or twitching 
eye, apart from ‘‘horse.” It is in this sense that Galen quotes it 
from Hippocrates. Thus, it would seem that errors of translation 
have really been responsible for MandevilleV "crude and ful evele 
wommen. Mention might also be made of Pliny's reference 
(vin, xxxii) to an animal called die catoblepas (be. "the downward- 
looker,’' perhaps the gnu or a species of antelope) whose gaze is 
fatal, but as its heavy head causes it to look at the ground the human 
race has been spared 1 

In the unique English version in the British Museum (Egerton 
MS. 1982), magnificently published by ihc Roxburgh*; Club tu 
iS8y, the editor, Sir George F. Warner, gives some interesting 
references to the jus prim# north passaged In the text (p. 140) the 
men are called * GadUbiriens, pat ns to say, ‘Fobs despaired ,’ n 
and the answer to Mandevtile’s inquiry about them Is " „ . , J n aide 
tyme sum men ware deed in pat cuntree thurgh pe deHoracioun of 
may dens, for pat had within nedders, pat taanged pc husbands on 
pe jerdez in pe Wymmen bodys .. ." In his note on this passage 
(P j?? 7 / Warmer says that the nearest analogue he can find in sources 
ordinarily used bv MandeviUe is in Vincent de Beauvais Spec. 
Hut., I, 88, Augyl® vero solos colunt infernos, feeminas sua 
pnmis nocuous nuptiarum adulieriia cogunt pate re, mox ad perpe- 
tuam pudidtbm legibus stringunt severissimis.” This comes from 
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SolLniis (31, §4), who by an obvious error ascribes to the Augyl® 
what Herodotus (iv, 172) says of the Nasamones of North Africa: 
“The Nasamones *. * go up to the region of Augila in order to 
gather the fruit of the palm-trees... . When a Nasamonian first 
marries, it is the custom for the bride on the first night to lie with 
all the guests in turn, and each, when he has intercourse with her, 
gives her some present which he has brought from home." 

In a note on the passage from tlu- British Museum Cotton Titus 

C. XVI, P, Hameltus (vol. ii, p. 13$, Early Eng. Text Society 
No. 154) says that in a mediaeval fabliau “Van den cnape van 
Dordrecht,*’ edited by E. Vervrijs in Bit Sign X goetk boerdat 
(*sG raven have, i860), a boy takes money to act as a substitute for 
the husband. The true meaning of “ Cadeberiz ” has never been 
satisfactorily explained. 

The usually accepted prototype of tales in which successive bride¬ 
grooms die ill the marriage chamber is that found in the apocryphal 
Book of Tobit. It is a talc of considerable interest from many 
points of view—-quite apart for Tobias' famous dog which, so the 
Moslems tell us, is in Paradise with Ikalam's ass and other impor¬ 
tant animals 1 The Book of Tobit , according to such scholars as 

D. C. Simpson 1 and J. H. Moulton,- was written by a Jew, exiled 
in Egypt, about 250 B.C. (at any rate between error 35O and 17 ° b.c). 
Its purpose was to dissuade lus co-religionists from apostacy, to 
convert pagans to his faith wherever possible, to give warning 
against non-Jewish marriages, to stress the necessity for decent 
burial and to praise the virtue of almsgiving. The talc, which 
served as the thread from which all these admonitions and exhorta¬ 
tions hung like jewels, was deliberately chosen to illustrate Jahvth*3 
sole sovereignty over supernatural as well as human beings, and 
His ability to protect and assist in dangers, sickness and exile all 
who fulfilled his moral and ceremonial requirements. The motifs 
in the tale were selected as a reply and challenge to very' similar 
ones current at the time in an Egyptian story, probably of Ptolemaic 
rimes, dealing with a princess possessed by a demon, who is finally 
delivered by a dauhk of the god Khonsu. The monument on 
which this story is preserved is a Stele found in a temple of Khonsu 

1 The "Book of Tobit.” in Th< Apocrypha and Puudepigfapha of tk* Old Tettsi- 
mmt, edited hr ft. H. Clark*, Ovfr.nJ, 1913, FJ 1 1 74 -^ 4 1- wpadaflr §7. 

’• place of Composition and Purpose. - * and 48 ” Sources ' in llitr Introduction . The 
Bibliography of editions sod critical studies- m on pp. mc. »*■ 

* HJbbat Lectures. Seccrnd Serial, Laotian, itflj, pp- 

icj, Miid also the Appendix id Tht Mag.m Material of Trtiif' pp. 132-340,. in which 
the xurhnr tentatiroy itjftuutruett i Median fnlk‘«ury r lull of Uln** *nd 

pfDtiiadly <Lrvoid of all Zoroaitri4ri features, to show id what way the write? maj 
haver adapted hifc fostered* 
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at 'Thebes, and item in the Louvre. 1 It was used to enhance the 
somewhat fading glory of the god, and to ensure material advantages 
to the temple. In his form of Kho nsu Ncfer-hetep, this god 
possessed absolute power over evil spirit?, especially those which 
were hostile to man and attacked his body with sickness and disease. 
Thus when all else fails tile double of Khortsu, fortified by the at, or 
magical essence, travels to the possessed woman and by virtue of the 
fa rids her of the demand 

In adopting the motif the author of Tobit substituted for the sa 
the fumes of the heart and liver of a fish—the propliylactic properties 
of which were well known in popular legend, aud ore referred to in 
Qazwlm's * Ajd' ibuTmakhluqdt, Wonders of Creation, line 132. 
The Book of Totnt commences in die first person, Tobit telling us 
how he was blinded by the dung of sparrow’s falling in his eyes. 
The tale then continues: 

“Ch. 3, y 7. The same day it happened unto Sarah the daughter 
of Raguel in Lcbatana of Media, that she also was reproached by 
her father's maidservants; 

“8. Because that she had been given to seven husbands, and 
,-\smod:eus the evil spirit slew them, before they had lain with her. 
And they said unto Iter, Dost tliou not know that thou strangles! 
thy husbands } I’liciu has had already seven husbands, and thou 
hast had no profit of any one of them/’ 

Meanwhile Tobit lias decided to send Tobias, his son. to get 
certain money left with a friend in Rages of Media, The angel 
Raphael, disguised as Azarias, son of Ananias, acts as ids companion 
anu guide. On the journey Tobias is attacked by a huge fish, but 
the angel bids him hold on to it, cut it open and preserve the heart, 
liver and gall. As they approach Rages, Tobias speaks with Fear 
of die terrible story' of Sarah and how all the bridegrooms have 
perished in the bride-chamber. The angel consoles him, assures 
him tlmt all will be well, and tells him what to do with the heart and 
liver of the fish at the critical time. Accordingly he goes boldly 
into the fatal room: 

“Ch. 8, v, 2, But as he went, lie remembered the words of 
Raphael, and took the ashes of the incense, and put the heart 

' It 2 <0 be seen in the Galeric d’Alg.-r (Salle X) No. Sci Jaiquet VantUer, 

Omite SnT7tm.£TTt i Dept, dta Am, Egy., 1^48, p 17. 

* K» Eaelbh mrahiiun* ** G Manptro, Papular Storit* of .Jitninrl Egypt. rqij. 
pp. lavn, xxvtii uid pp, 172-[70 The dnifftlzz of the 1 ’rir.ee <A H aithum and she 
.p.m": H. A. Walli* thulge, The God* af r ht Egyptian vnl. ii, 1904 
pp. 31-41. and idem. Egyptian Tat >j aud Romatuti, - 0 ?!. Tale Xt ‘ H..w the Gt*i 
hhfir.su cipeltifj i devil from the PKmr*^ oT Jlethltn, " pit, 143-148—it reproduction 
of Wit attic ii given i?n p. 143, 
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and the liver of the fish thereupon, and made a smoke there¬ 
with. 

“3. But when the devil smelled the smell, he fled into the upper¬ 
most parts of Egypt, and the angel bound him.” 

It lias repeatedly been shown that the Book 0/ Tabu contains the 
germ of the Grateful Dead mot ip which shows how a grateful spirit, 
ghost or divine being saves the hero from the fatal effects of the 
**poisonous” maiden or wife. In his work The Grateful Dead, 
published by the Folk-Lore Society in 190H, G. H. GerouJd gives 
no less than twenty-four examples of the motif- —Bulgarian, Serbian, 
Gypsy, Russian, Siberian, Armenian, etc. Naturally the details 
vary, but in most cases a s nak e, or several small snakes, or a dragon, 
issues from the woman’s mouth or other part of the body. The 
kindly spirit kills them just in time. In several examples the 
wo man is then cut into two halves and “the evil things dirt emerge 
from her body” are burnt, or else her poisonous entrails are 
removed. 

It is not easy to determine what primitive idea lies behind all 
these strange tales. Many suggestions have been made — the fear 
of defloration, the presence of evil influences at such a vital time, 
or the dread of impotence in the man, Miigel * suggests tluit in 
the case of defloration, involving as it does, the destruction of an 
organ, the act may be regarded as a symbolic castration and this in 
turn may give rise to a desire for revenge on the part of the woman— 
a circumstance which makes the first act of coitus a dangerous 
adventure for the man. 

A still more curious type of story, based, in many cases on dreams, 
is that containing the Vagina Dcntata motif' which, in view of the 
fact that it lias only recently been found in India, we must consider 
briefly. 

The Vagina Den tat a Motif 

The existence of this motif has been traced in regions of the world 
as far apart as California and Central India. As the term denotes, 
the tales deal with women whose danger, or “poisonous” nature, 
lies in the fact that they have teeth or fangs hidden in the vagina, 
and in consequence castrate the husband or lover. In some cases 

1 S« Motif* No, C-WJ-K’JS* In 3 tith ThompMm'a Motif-JnJrx of FtAk-ljurattirr, 
vof u, p. 3(4. *1 ttq. , und Stant/tmi Dirt, of FMUirr. vn|. i, i.r. 

I '* Polyphallk: Symbolism «nd dw Com ration Cample*," tmtnmivmid JWnod of 
Ptvtfw-A iKj/yjti , vol. v, 19*4, p </S- 

5 In istilb Thompson'* Matif-hutns of FtAk-ljlttutur? i-.l. ill. p. i j;. ft iVrnu 
motif f y"->, ■md ht cross-iodraceri ii with the Pdim-dsTrc^l motif, thus 

ahow ing mu hi consider?! the two la be cloaelF related. 
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timely precautions save the intended victim, while in others the 
results are fatal. Most of the tales exhibit very primitive, and often 
disgusting, ideas about sexual relations and the amazing things that 
can happen during such a dangerous relationship. We are, then, 
not surprised to find them existing only among aboriginal tribes, 
or in places where early beliefs still linger in local superstitions and 
folk-tales. For instance, example* are found in Siberia and Japan 
— localities once covered by the great pre-historic race of the 
Ainua. 1 Once across the Bering Strait we find the motif current 
among a very large number of American aboriginal tribes stretching 
throughout Canada and the United States. For a stud) of this 
‘’Folklore bridge" linking Asia to America reference should be 
made to Waldemar Bogoras. 2 “The Folklore of Northeastern Asia 
as compared w r ith that of Northwestern America.” He gives a 
curious Vagina Dentate talc as told by the Yukagbirs on the 
Kolyma river in N.K. Siberia, and shows in another, and most 
amusing, tale from Northern Russia huv, an unwanted husband is 
got rid of by the girl pretending to have the fatal attachment, which 
in actual fact is but a dried pike's head. 

In Ins Tales of the North American Indians? Sthh Thompson 
gives a long list of variants from all parts of North America. There 
is a good tribal map at the end of the book, which enables one to 
truce at once the exact locality of any particular tribe mentioned. 

Until Dr Vender El win published his numerous works on the 
tribes of the Central Provinces c it was quite unknown that the 
Vagina Deniata dreams and legends existed in Central India at all. 
Whether it will be found in other parts of I nd?a remains for the 
patience and persuasion of the anthropologist to determine. 

In an article published in the British Journal of Medical Psy¬ 
chology (veil, xix, 1^43, pp. 439-453), Dr El win has selected twenty- 
four stories and five examples of dreams which cover all aspects, 
not only of the Vagina Dentate legend, but also of its opposite, the 

1 E + H-l ChurnberkIti T Ahm Fuik-Tatrr, Folic-Lore Society* i 83 B. No- XXX 1 JE— 
TU lniimd uf Wornin, pp, 37-.W. 13 , FflisudskL Mairrhd* /or tk* Study vf th .-limi 
and F<tfk{c 9 r r Cracow. iqiz, No. 6 pp. 85-90, wjlh variants* etc T , im p. gi, 
l V,r A yood general study « .! HatcJitlor "Airnto ,J in Hatfingv Em:y. R*L Eth„ vol. i. 
pjv 33^-252. Ophiolatry l» dhscura-d un p. 251. 

= Amiritmt Anthfopcfagitfi New Senes, vuL ir, pp. 5 77-683 J See m. 667^ 

66 S ft-r the Eak* mottinned. 

? Publiihed by Jluvord L-mvmity Prest, Cambridge Mat#, 1929, For 1 he lubTio- 
grjphy see p 3 », 

* Tin Ratga. Londmj I0j& p p. m. 425 wui +K3, Tkt Aguna. Oxford ( India 
pemitilL *<>+ 3 . pp U 4 Jf'9: Ti w Muria ottJ thnr Gt\omt> Oxford <Indkn branch), 
4 * 3 - 4 *® * ■nd oJMuLUt JWia. Oxford (Imlijcn hnmdiK 1940. ch_ xvrst H 

PV forty-*}* Mica and a full sccoimr of iht mutif, as wall 4 

complete LlLi Li^^r iphv, 
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Penis Aculeatua. 1 As, without exception, all these stories are quite 
unsuitable for printing in a book intended for general reading, I 
must ask die serious student to refer to the references given. Most 
of the tales are a witness to that element of crudity in sex which lias 
so often attracted the notice of psychiatrists. Sadism, noted so 
repeatedly among animals during mating, lias its roots in normal 
primitive sexuality, and in a country where clitoridectomy is not 
unknown and where the cutting off of the nose of the adulterous 
wife is universal, it is not surprising to find these tales still current 
among the remoter aboriginal tribes. To the primitive mind sexual 
intercourse is always considered dangerous for a number of reasons 
— blood becomes magically toxic at this pent*!, men are especially 
liable to attacks by witches, and finally there is Lite manifest or 
latent fear of castration and impotence said to be subconsciously 
present in every human being. 

References for further research on tins subject are given in 
Elwin’s article. In concluding his researches on the motif he writes 
as follows: 

“In conclusion, therefore, it may be said that the discovery of the 
Vagina De.ntata dream and legend in the remoter States and dis¬ 
tricts of Middle India Is of groat interest as establishing parallel 
psychological development among people as diverse as the Haiga 
of India, the Chileotin of north-western America and the Ainu of 
Siberia. Stories of a poisonous snake hiding in the vagina or belly 
link up again with the classical Indian tradition of the Poison Maid, 
Tales of the Penis Aeuleatus witness to the woman's view of the 
element of cruelty in sexual relations. All the stories testify to a 
very widespread belief that sexual intercourse is often defiling and 
often dangerous. It does not appear that here this danger is due to 
the infection of hymeneal blood, but is the result of a complex 
psychological situation, in which a recognition of the toxic character 
of menstrual blood, the possibility of venereal contagion, die ex¬ 
posure of both male and female to hostile magic and witchcraft at 
the moment of sexual congress, the universal latent dread of castra¬ 
tion and the fear of impotence with all its social and domestic 
embarrassments are contributory factors,” 

II has long been realised that there has always been a curious 

4 As thr irlllhoT tva\ UiiuM? U> IT vile *b [Prrtofv ,t!ihis article, It hss Urol rcprinlcd, 
wiih addition* iiiid cunoctimw. id his Nylk* o/ M*Jdlr India Oja toonikMied m the 
last iK 3 icj. Htrt then: ate. tinattyNwrve-d iak# uf Hit Ygppm D^ntala. four of the 
VajiriLt! Snaks, of ihe Fsiiu Aeukaiut md nine of the Umbilicus E3un}fatu5- At 
the end of the volume i.5 ■ most ojefa! “UJoeHift of Tribe* md Cates ' 1 and 4 Mur if* 
Inde* Iwc d w* Srith 'Iliomp^onV lystdrt cimmcrAULin, itmilai tu tile une thatf 
he kirradf did for my edition of Bank's // Ptniamimmfi. 
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connection between snakes and intercourse. In India the snake is 
ui'ten represented as encircling the Imga. In a paper read before 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, j. H. Riveit-Camac 1 refers to certain 
pictures sold in Nagpur during the Nagpanchanml {Snake Festival), 
and says that "the positions of the women with the snakes were of 
the most indecent description and left no doubt that, so far as the 
idea represented in these sketches was concerned., the cobra was 
regarded as the phallus . 112 

Vttieteal Disease 

There remains to be discussed the possibility of the "poison” of 
the poison-damsel being venereal disease unrecognised as such. 
Here we at once open up an enormous field of research much too 
controversial and technical to pursue here in any detail. The 
literature on the subject is vast as can be appreciated by a glance at 
the various bibliographies already published, 3 The question to 
which we seek an answer is whether syphilis was always endemic in 
Europe and chanced to burst out epidemically at the end of the 
fifteenth century, or whether, on the other hand, it tvas quite 
unknown in Europe until brought back by Columbus and his crews 
on the return from the first voyage in 1493. Both these divergent 
views have their strong adherents, die name of Karl SudhofF (with 
Vorbcrg, Singer, Butler and Holcomb) being associated with the 
former and that of Iwan Bloch (with Bard 11221, Jeanselme and 

1 "Tlic ^ij jkt Symbol in India,, m cdfincutiuu. with the iv^nhip of Sivi, 11 

Jcwn. A*. jSjc. voU ii™* CaJcuna T i&sg, pp 17-30. 

* See further Cr F Oldham, "The N|gw, M k$y. At July 1901, pp. 

46*^73; J. A, MfrxuUoch* "Serpent Worship (FrimMve and Introducery), 1 ' 
nestings’ Kit ty m Rr /. Eth. f vel ii s p. 409+ mad W. Crooke, 44 Serpent Worahip iI ndian )_ M 
1 bid,, pi 4 tS rt re<M £. S. Hartlwitf, ^ Phallism/' vo 3 . ix s n, S13 ef teq, f end the 
fcJttencea given in thae urtideb; II, Ekltr, WdimmmUl w *4 UtmmiUxih, p. tij fc 
Miinohrn, 1910; R, lUiifjiilr, The Afcl/im, yqL ii, pp. 664-669* m\d Roger GoodUnd, 
Bib* Sh Rita f :nJ Cuitxnm, «t indn under "Seiptni, Cwt^tinn wiih lingam rit 

1 F«:r jyphilii H. A Hacker, Ltrmrtvr det sypkB&Uchfn KnmkhAicn tenn Juki* 

: 7 v 4 ftif »iil , , . Leipzig, 1830, um i Ills Nw*$t* Littralw d*r jypk. Krank. 

u vfm i 836*1 SjE) nrbtf Nathir£gm zu frutarmJfahren M Lejpzs^ 1839 [ jW« bthUv- 
qrapkiau typisttdtdbtfuj i»nrbdtcM - 1 11 Or K 3 pis.. H^m-biug, 1886-1893 

For rawral dinca^s, intludm^ typhHfr 4 &ec C, Girtaiin&r Abhfiftdltmg fifor du 
tc Kntakhati 3 Bdc N G&itingtn, 1788-1789 (bib. in mb* ii and iiis ; C. If. 
Fuchs n Die. dJfjufrn SrAri/UtAitr -fiber JA Luitlttuke in DtuUrhi&rd wm 1495 fol it 10 
- ; -* GAuifigrri, t S43; and e^pcdnlly J. K Fruksch, Die Liii+r&tiw fiber dir iftufi&km 
K.ttm&Ant*n, 4 Bdc, Bonn. with Stippfanfntfumd i t Bunn. *900* taking rht 

entries up to (899 For mo if recettt Ittemture reference should be made lu the ^jeue 
t*utex*CalaItigw. 9 f the L S Surgeon General'* ntfice, rmw m it* 4th rerie* (57 vola. m 
ill); and In the QuawUrly aumdutiyc itulrx metticui T from 1927 unwaidu, cnv%rm 

iiv.-r 5 pu.-H-dipsli. Special bibjiosfnaphie* or lisis of sources given in wik* 
fcLjbftri^ijrntl> Tniinhoned in the Let -jr itJlti ul the piwent ti, + - s -if thii Li-iy i^ill 
tK' duly noted 
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Pusey) with the Latter, 1 Writing to me on the subject. Dr Charles 
Singer, Professor Emeritus of the History of Medicine of the 
University of London, says that the difficulty which all hisiorians 
find in the current accounts—both those which ascribe a European 
origin to the disease and those which ascribe an American origin to 
it—is that the historical facts do not fit its known epidemiology. 
We koow it to be a disease of long incubation period and low in¬ 
feed vity. We know it to be an insidious disease in which the 
lesions," even the most serious, are singularly devoid of pain. We 
know that there was a severe pandemic of what was supposed to be 
syphilis about 1500. We know that that pandemic was associated 
especially with joint pains, with conspicuous lesions of the skin and 
with high inf activity. We know that it frequently caused death 
rapidly. These pieces of knowledge do not seem to be consistent 
with each other. Professor j, van Loghcm of Amsterdam, so Dr 
Singer informs me, suggests that syphilis existed in Europe in the 
Middle Ages and that the disease imported by Columbus was not 
syphilis but yaws. This, he claims, has the required epidemiology'. 
He believes dot vaws gradually retreated, during the sixteenth 
centurv, to its natural tropical habitat, leaving syphilis in Europe. 
There are, however, many difficult questions to be answered before 
such a theory could be proved. in his work on yaws, II. D. 
Chambers 1 points nut that it is, in the main, a children's disease, 
the age group specially liable to infection being from five to nine 
years of age. Moreover, it is non-venereal and differs very con¬ 
siderably from syphilis. Chambers, in comparing the two diseases 
(pp, 112-116), gives no less then twenty-two distinct differences. 
He considers that syphilis may be a biological development of 
yaws consequent on infection in a completely non-immune race 
thing under different environmental conditions. This would mean 
that frambeesia must have existed in America prior to its discovery 
by Columbus, There is no evidence of this,- 1 On the other band, 

t For a complete liit of SodhofFi writing on syphilb up »□ n?!3, ■« Euayt m lh* 
hiitary nf mftluin* prrunttdto K- S. hit letmtitlh birthday, 19*4. pp. 4 * 3 . 41 *- 

Fof Iwan Bloch, u< Lrtt L’rtpmng dtr Sjfhilk, 2 pt».. Jena, t^oi . rvti; 
intmutiitraaifr iCi^tru (14th Stiiion. Stuttgart, ipcv+i, .'iruturart, 

1906. pp. 57-99 ioui Dot Ettir Auflrtlm det SyphiiU in <tn twap&tkin W.w»«, 
Jena, r«XH A Ml hihlittgraphr of hi* writing i* given by Erich Ehaurin in MrJimI 
Lift, VoL m 193J, pp. . . , , , 

J Yaw {PrambmiM Tropic t, Lcndtw. 195*. mih a M ireful UiUiiD^aphy mi 

3m the coirttpfliulctm; on the twn ilnej;.*, b«n«n C. S, tiiincr. H S. Siusiui 
tmd F. T. Burke in thr Xrm*Jr for i«t- PP V 57 , W5- *«5, 1160, 1268 uid 12*9. 
Cf, also Butler'* earlier peper “ Primitive Sypliiiis.” UJi. XtttmiMed. Bull,, voi. fcm. 
July 1928. WsdOngtc™. PP 553-557* Hi* ihcoriw dunrawl by the other 

LmWrf ciicrapQodifTita, 
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there is evidence of the existence of yaws in Africa before dm time, 
and also of its being brought over front the West Coast of Africa, to 
Central America by slaves, Thus the poului of West Africa became 
the bubo of Centred America. But, as Bloch pointed out long ago, 
both Haiti and Central America, as well as the aborigines of South 
America, already had definite names for syphilis, as Spanish and 
French missionaries soon discovered, Thus the confusion of names 
for the two diseases began. In a most important paper,* written 
as early as 1881, D. B. Montejo y Robledo deals with the whole 
question of nomenclature and equivalent translations, apart from 
giving extracts from early Spanish historians an d scientists, to 
which we shall refer later. 

Now the first African slaves were not brought to the West Indian 
Islands until 1502, It was this same year that the Spaniards first 
employed negroes in the mines of Hispaniola, It was not, however, 
until 1517 that Charles V of Spain actually granted a patent by 
which four thousand negroes a year could be imported into Ilifr- 
paniota, Porto Rico, Cuba and Jamaica. Thus it would seem an 
Impossibility for Columbus to have introduced yam into Europe. 
In his works on Yucatan and Guatemala- G. C. Shattuck reports 
that he could find nothing even suggestive of yaws. These works 
contain important findings on the tally history of syphilis which 
may be summed up by the statement (No, 2 of the* Summary of 
ch. xiil of the Yucatan volume, p. 2S2) that ‘ 1 11 seems probable that 
syphilis was carried to Lhe Old World from the New World after its 
discovery by Columbus," 

Professor Arturo Casiigliont 3 wisely prefers to take a middle 
course in the dispute, and his theoty \$ well w orth our consideration. 
He is of the opinion that one should accept the suggestion that 
syphilis was probably noted in Europe before the return of Colum- 

3 “CuAIe* *on I m principalt-a enlctniedaLlc:. crnitadus^t .quc iwfpri>cimEiiis han 
Lam bidder f-niTc ti 2n« pueblo* lie] Antitfttrt \ del Nuevo Mundo?" Coftgre&o Inter- 
nnciomil de An^rkamj$>uty. Aitm d UCuatb* Rfurron i+ih Stivfiuiii. Madrid, 

Tomo Primo, Madrid, pp, 334-416. For Bdtttad imiuslu lions k*= H V, 

WiUiitmi, J, P. Price and J. R. L*cayr> “The Amcrinxr origin of Syphilis," ArrJtiiti 
of DtnwtQtBp and Syphifofogv , vuL Jtvi, 1927, pp. fits3-606; and Vktor Robin^m, 
p+ Did Calixmtnxti di*cxn*r Srphiii* V* /Mfjwrfl, Ihrm. mid £rpk. t voS, I, November 
PP 59 J-605 C/- iklso IL M- BroW7i s "Mujit the history of Syphili* be re¬ 

written 5 / 1 Bull. Stx. Mid. Hist k Chicago. vtrL u, No. 1. January 1913' pp. i, I4 _ 

3 JVm Ptmwmki a/ Yun&iTK, M zdkal* magical t M^u^Hqgtcai wui ^sdU^irsti, 
h-7 C5. C, S. and &dbborators. Carnegie Inarituiion WsiMiufltm, fob X**. 4:^ 
Wailirn^tim. iv*3- ch, *iu T pp. z4g-iM H with list of re'Ccrmcca -.'in p, S&g; *4 
Medical Sun*r 0/ f/:. Republic 0/ GuatemnLi. z* abov^, Pub, No, 4^, Wk^liingrtin, 
Sm ch. s, jip. I4I-E7Z, wh references «*fi pp, 172 173. 
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bus and that the doubtful allusions of early writers really apply to 
syphilis; but that it was only after 1493, because of the great 
movements of troops throughout Europe, and especially the in¬ 
vasion of Italy by die French army, that the disease was so widely 
distributed, 'Castiglkmi continues: "Perhaps also it was brought 
back from the New World in more virulent form. ^ If there is little 
doubt that svphilis or sometliing very close to it existed in the New 
World before the arrival of Columbus, it seems best to assume, for 
the moment at least, that syphilis had existed in both continents for 
undetermined periods, even though. the reason for its sudden 
increase in Europe has not been satisfactorily explained-” 

I may say at once that the question remains quite unsettled, and 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining definite results as to the date and 
pathology of bones of undoubted pre-Columbian age— quite apart 
from other considerations —u looks as if we are dealing with one of 
those questions on which the learned will continue to agree to 

differ. . , - - I 

In spite, however, of assertions to the contrary', it would appear 
to be a generally accepted fact that a strange and quite unknown 
disca^ was brought back from Ccnlnd America by Columbus 10 
1491, that in the following autumn Charles VI 11 of France invaded 
Italy with infected Spaniards in his army, that in February 1495 
on his unopposed entry into Naples the disease Spread rapidly, and 
that with the disbandment of the army the troops disseminated it 
all over Europe. From 1495 it has been traced 1 step by step- 
first in France, Germany and Switzerland (1495), then in Holland 
and Greece (1496), in England and Scotland (1497), and m Hungary 
and Russia <1499). According to Grunpeck, One of the earliest 
writers on die subject, 2 English soldiers had acquired the disease m 
Italy. With the Portuguese under Vasco da Gama it reached India 
in 1408, China in 1505 and finally Japan in 1569- 

If syphilis was unknown in India until 1499 it could hardly have 
figured—under whatever name or disguise—in tales told in Kash¬ 
mir in the twelfth century l Ilur we shall return to this point later. 

In considering the subject as a whole it would stem that there are 
three main lines of inquiry: 

ft) Contemporary and sixteenth-century literary evidence. 

(2) The purely 'medical approach, especially with regard to 
osseous remains. 

1 W A. Pu*ey Wil l W Epuirui^f) - f Sypkilii. Sprint-field. Tlluitue wid 

^"ostphuJ'rimn^-fc^/oravnitfA. IWfuiMt d* txtt&ntiaU tint mala At 

Fnmc^'i . . . [Augsburg *4^7)—viib never*] reprints including on* len®, 178/. 
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{3) A study of the early inhabitants of Central America, particu¬ 
larly the Aztec and Maya. 

(1) I® dealing with contemporary accounts of an unknown and 
little-understood disease it seems obvious tluu the utmost care 
should be taken in quotations* and still more in translations* The 
rarity of many of these fit tee nth- and sixteenth-century books or 
ixacrs often makes it impossible to check such translations, except 
in cases where reprints have appeared. Karl Sudhoff 1 has dealt 
with manuscripts and incunabula, but scholars are not agreed as to 
the correct interpret a lion of many ot the medical words "employed. 
In some cases, however, certain statements appear clear enough to 
quote. We may commence our inquire with the important 
evidence of Peter Martyr,* Born, probably in 1457, in Arena on 
the South-Western shores of Lago Maggoire, he was baptised 
Pietro Martin: in honour of the Dominican Inquisitor, Fra Pietro of 
Verona, murdered near Milan in 1352 and canonised in 1253. Hts 
parents came from the little town of Angera or Anghiera, a mile 
from Arena on die opposite side of the lake. Thcv had adopted 
me name of the town for their surname as they proudly traced 
their family back to the Counts of Anghiera. 'Thus the works 
of Peter Martyr arc often catalogued under '‘Anghiera’' or 
dse under the Latinised form '*Anglerius,” as in the British 
Museum. Although Peter Martyr is chk% famous as the first 
h Li to rum ot America, the friend of Columbus, and author of the 
Decadesy it is rather as a prolific letter-writer that we have to con¬ 
sider ram in the present inquiry. He had left .Milan for Rome in 
M77 where he met Inigo Lopez de Mendoza, the Conde d L - 
1 endilla, Spanish Ambassador ro the Pope from Ferdinand and 
Isabella. At his suggestion Peter Martyr accompanied him re their 
conn in 1407, where he became tutor to the Queen's children, and 

J d " friftpfAwfr de, Syp/iilif IbmdxArtfttm* W JnkmOfhn «&r» 

^ f ^ t£tl 9 l Utpjfe, 1912. Set also, I* the SteifSitS? 
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head of the Palace school. Diplomatic missions followed—first to 
Bohemia in 1497, and later to Egypt in 1501, 1502. The letters 
had commenced on 1st January, 1488 (at least this is die date of the 
first of the Stj which have been published 1 ) and contain informa¬ 
tion and news horn Spain, the Indies and the Near East, usually 
communicated to friends in Italy. Soon after his arrival in Spain, 
Martyr had been offered, and refused, a chair in the University of 
Salamanca. But he went there from time to time to lecture to the 
students, it was during: these visits that he met the Portuguese 
humanist. Arias Barbosa, the first professor of Greek in the penin¬ 
sula.- Correspondence followed between the two, and in. one of 
his letters to A lartyr, Barbosa gave a detailed account of a strange 
disease lie appears to have contracted. At least we have every 
reason to conclude that this was the case on reading Peter Martyr's 
reply dated "Giennio in tinnis Aprilis 1488/' i,e. Jaen, 5th April, 
1488 (probably 1489). 

According to the 1530 edition it forms Letter LXVII- and starts 
as follows (Fo.XV.r.): 

“In peculiarem to nosire tempescatis morbum qui appeilatione 
Hispana fiubarum dicit ab Italia, morbus GaUicus, mcdiocorum 
lilephanUum alii, ullii alitcr appellant, incidisse precipilem, libero 
ad me sen bis pede,“ 

We may translate this as: 

“You liave written me in detail about the strange disease of our 
times which the Spaniards call Buhams, the Italians morbus 
Gallicus, some doctors call it leprosy, while others give it other 
names.” 

It is dear from this passage that neither Arias Barbosa nor Peter 
Martyr knew what this “ strange disease ” was. The Spanish bufw 
simply means a pimple, pustule or tumour and would be used to 
describe any scrofulous swelling or form of dermatitis, The fact 
that the Italians are said to have used the adjective Galtkus in rela¬ 
tion to a new and unwelcome disease, whatever that disease might 

J Opttf Ephv-hltH ., fttTr pTmi l-S luru 1 JhpiiiWn' film ,-mfjifjn , . . in /Edibue Micbelit 

dc E^uia: Cttpluti [ Alc^cia;, 1530 dLo Paul GmldJ-tL jtmi j\hb>b Lollt C r 

de Pierre Anghierq/’ Setters ««iUy> a (four d* Gvcgrtiphit , Pur.* iSS^-rSfes. "flic 

1530 edition reprinted p together with 1^1 letter# of F dr Puller, by the Ebstvif 
in Amsterdam, 1670. In order to obtain & picture of the Spanish court life of the 
time mud t\ui friend* rind cDrresjKtndeius oJ Prtrr Munyt, uc the *- n:t]v.nrk hy 
Caro Lynn, A Pt^fcaor ijf fh* Rmtihume*: Lutiu \fvrincc Sit uio the 

Spwmih llurrufjiutfi Chia^ra, I9J7* 

2 See W, Hr Pre^utt Ftniiriottd and Imbtlhi t Cttn^e Ek!l\ edit, Lohdoti, #931, 
voL iri pp. 197* 19# with doic 16 on p. i<j 3 ; and Grand* EmcwhfHteUa P&rtugtina * 
BratUrim "'Barbosa (Aires)/* vol. iv r p jftS. 

* In the 1^70 reprinc it its Kpi«t r LXVIIL 
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be, need not surprise us for it was customary in such cases for each 
European country to shift the blame on to their neighbours, But 
in the present case we must look to Africa rather than America for 
a possible explanation. 

Prince Henry of Portugal, the Navigator, had started bis activities 
in idie exploration of the coast of West Africa in 1415, and in 1441 
Antam Gon calve/ had brought back to Portugal Lhc first slaves and 

E ld-dust from the Guinea coast. In [44$ a fort was erected in the 
y of Atguim and slave-raids began in real earnest. 

By this time nearly 5 ,000 captives, of both sexes and of all ages, 
bad been carried back to Portugal, In the pages of Gomes Eannes 
de Azurara, the Citron icier , 1 we can read the whole story—and a 
pathetic story r it is* 'The influx of natives continued and with them 
they must have brought skin and other diseases endemic to West 
Afnca—especially yaws, 

It would be rash, therefore, to assume that the disease mentioned 
in Martyr's letter was syphilis. It might quite possibly have been 
yaws, a disease that we know was common among West African 
natives. Little enough is known about yaws to-day, and when 
Prescott published his Ferdinand and Isabella in 1S3S nothing 
definite whatever was known on the subject. We naturally, there¬ 
fore, find no mention of it in his long and interesting note on the 
theory of the American origin of syphilis given in tire chanter on 
Spanish Colonial Policy. 2 3 

The grear events of the next few years—the expulsion of the 
Moors from Spain, the discovery of the New World, the European 
wars and subsequent pandemic of a strange and new disease, the 
rounding of lhc Cape and discovery of a passage to India—were 
more than sufficient to occupy both the mind and the pen of Peter 
Martyr who was in the very centre of all this activity. The letters 
were now supplemented bv the facades on which the author was 
busy for mam years. The unknown disease called for drastic 
treatment end when the use of mercury in ignorant or unqualified 
hands proved to be of no avail the news of a wonderful cure from 
the newly discovered Hispaniola was welcomed with open arms. 
This was the guaiacum or Lignum vine, of which we shall have more 
to say later. Remembering the letter of Arias Barbosa, we can well 

1 Tht Chnmdt of tin Duttxxry and Canquat of Guinea trriturn by Gama Eatma de 
Aturarii. Trjn.-:. C, K and Edgar Prestige, Hoiriuyt Sm;. i Vob. iSyti, : 

Sre mrcwullv cht. iiv and mi, and the ItUradnrttioa to v«l. ji Ot,iiLy nl rn 
include* (jonplvH'j account in ch. xii uf hi* Prime Henry the Narieptor ,foj- 

3 See the edit by |. F. Kiifc, Gw>. Bell & Son* VoL ii, j>[>. 501 -504; end 

Heinrich Htidcnhcuncr, /Vtriu Martyr Anglcrim un.l tein Opuj L'puiatamm liiri'n 
iSSi.pp 140, 141 and note. 
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imagine Peter Martyr's interest in. the H cure” while Ulrich von 
Huttcna work on the subject published in 1519 (see later p. 52 rt i ) 
would not have escaped nis active and enquiring mind. Thus we 
are not surprised to find it mentioned in his Decades ( Dec. 7. Cap. 8) 
where we read: 

“De arbore, ab cuius truncis sectis & in pulucrem redaciis, 
decocta coufikitur ad puparum ihfelicS morbum ex ossibus & 
mcdtilli* emendum, aqua potabilis, & satis ego, & iam per vniuersam 
Europam vagan tia eius ligni trust ra tudidum faciunt." 
which we can translate literally as: 

''Concerning the tree from whose cut up body, reduced to 
pywder, a water potion is made to draw out the unhappy disease 
or the bubas from the bones and marrow', I have already sufficiently 
spoken. And now pieces of that wood wandering tfioughout all 
Europe are standing their trial.'' 

Martyr shows himself uncommittal on the subject, but, as a 
further extract from the Decades (to be quoted later) proves, was 
sufficiently shrewd to differentiate between the effects of the 
treatment and the cure. 

We can now consider Gonzaln Fcmdndez Oviedo y Valdes 
(1478-1557) who in his His Iona general y natural de las Indias, 1535, 
Book ii, ch. iii, p. 50, tells us that the disease was contracted from 
Indian women by the Spaniards who were with Columbus, “ Great 
was the wonder," he adds, "produced in all that saw it, not only 
because the disease was contagious and horrible, but because many 
died of this disease. And as the disease was something new the 
physicians did not understand it and did not know how to curt it, 
nor were there others with experience to advise about such a dis¬ 
ease." He then tells how the disease travelled to Naples and with 
what dire results, and continues; "But the trull) is that this disease 
was transmitted from this island of Haiti or Espahola to Europe as 
stated; and it is very common among the Indiana here and they 
know how to cure themselves and they have very excellent herbs 
and trees and plants appropriate to this and other diseases. . . 

_ The evidence of Oviedo is important for several reasons. En the 
first place it is obvious that wc are dealing with a man who was not 
content with second-hand information, but was determined to find 
out the truth for himself. This is dear when we remember that 
he himself had contracted syphilis, probably during the years he 
was in Italy. Being unable to effect 3 cure in Europe, he decided to 
go to the Indies to see how the natives treated themselves and to 
discover all he could about the disease in general. Accordingly, he 
set sail in April 1514 and returned in December 1515, bringing hack 
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with him the “core” —the wood known as " huaiacum” or “guaia- 
cum”. Oviedo appears, then, to have been the firet man to bring 
to Europe the wood which was destined to have such a strange and 
disastrous history in the'' cure ” of syphilis. We shall return"to the 
subject later. 

In the second place we must note that Oviedo was also the first 
man to proclaim the American origin of syphilis. It has been often 
pointed out that this claim was not made until 1526, i.e. eleven 
years after his return from the Indies, but we must remember that 
the incentive that prompted him to go on a none too easv journey 
in 1514 must have originated in strong rumours that the disease 
lud come from the Indies. Litth- did he imagine that he was to 
return with a piece of wood as a cure! Oviedo was convinced that 
he iiad found the disease and the remedy side bv side, and in his 
works of 1526 and 1535 proclaims his faith aloud. “Such is the 
divine mercy .” he writes," that wherever it permits us to be afflicted 
for our sins, it places a remedy equal to our afflictions.” 1 * 

But the fame of his “cure” had long preceded his published 
works and soon after his return from the Indies the de man d for this 
new “ Lignum vitae” began. The great German House of Fuggt-r 
—the most famous merchants and bankers of ihe time—soon saw 
its commercial possibilities, and Augsburg became a “cure” 
centre. The “Wood-houses” or “Pox-houses” of the Ftiggere 
were filled with eager and hopeful patients. Among them was one 
Ulrich von Hut ten who had taken the treatment in 1518. He con¬ 
sidered himself cured (thought the unfortunate man died of the 
disease at the age of thirty-five) and in 1519 published a tract 3 on 
the virtues of guaiacum which had enormous popularity and 
influence. Other tracts and pamphlets also appeared. 3 * * * * With all 
this excitement going on we ran well imagine that Oviedo as the 
first claimant of the “ American origin ” as well as the first importer 
of the cure of the disease was justified in propounding his axiom of 
umk morbus inde remedium* 


1 RtimivK mrtuttia i ii til Plural hytlvria ds Lu In,Hat . . | a cicbd i!e Toledo. 15;6, 
do ixrv ; Hiiiurin j ^mrrat y natural dc las Inulai, Pi. i n Sc rilia r 1535, x cb, jj_ 

- fiuzHur TFEtSfim iff morttc* galki'-t Marnz, j 5 n j. FOf » irartilntion. &et- T ,Y\ 
MriidcU. 11 The RrioaFkablr Medtcitie Giiaiaruna wd the cure the Gallic Oilctot 
ArMtti of Dirniatokgy and SyflJuklGgy, vol. m ii P i^T. pp. 409-4*8, 681-7*4 mi] 
1045-1063, 

3 For ihefc m H. Fiidi, NtffibteS Pal Doctor 1494 {with 0 critical fJ f 
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Bartobmi tie Las Casas (1474-1566) censured Oviedo’s work 
strongly, but they both agree that the natives 0/ Haiti gave syphilis 
to the white race. After referring to the spread of the disease to 
Naples, Las Cassis speaks of his life m Haiti ant! writes »(Historia tie 
las Indies, to!. v, 1875-1876, p. 233) “I myself sometimes en¬ 
deavoured to inquire of the Indians of Lhia island if this muhdy was 
very ancient on it, and they answered yes, before the Christians 
came to it, without having memory of its origin. . . , The Indians, 
men and women, that had it were little affected, by it. almost as little 
as if they only Ii3(i smallpox; but for the Spaniard the pains from it 
were intense and continuous torment, particularly up to the time 

that the bubas appeared.” 

We now pass on to a consideration of the very rare work of Ruiz 
Diaz de Isla, 2 Traclado d mol serpentim que mQ'ammtt m Espono, 
es Unmade* bubas .... Seville. 1539. Several writers 5 have pointed 
out that the printed volume omitted an important passage found in 
the original MS. at the Bib. Nac. of Madrid in which the author 
states that he treated one of the Pinzdn brothers tor syphilis at 
Barcelona in 1493 immediately after his return from America The 
whole question,'however, has been studied in detail by R. C, 
Holcomb, 4 who seeks to prove that the entire thing is a pure inter¬ 
polation, However this may be, the following extract (according 
to the translation of Williams, Rice and Lacayo) k of considerable 
interest: 


f As tnuijjlitctl be Williams, R |tt: Mid Lacayo, Anil Own. Hyph , vot, ni, 
December 1937, pp. 687-^96- For Lit* Cii*a± see Arthur I Iclja, The Life of Ohm, 

■ 868; J, B. Th^ier, Chritfopfter Columbus, vol. i. 1903, pr and »’■ A- 

MncNutt, Burtholr/meto 1 >< iat Corn, hi, lift, hi, apntftdatt. u«U hu n-rnmipi, Nch 
Y ork, Anadir Spimiih mjthnf who wirate un rfie subj_<: i in- i was thti print 

Ffuncisco Dtiicadi'j, Hii work, U modi, t U xtiapiTwr ri let'" aaiiintUtlt .-. 

Kwr, published it Venice in : i 29 on hi* final reoavcw at B-mr from the disease which 
be had contracted many ytirs before. The chief interest lie a in the net iKm he 
npcakt of ft discaae present iti Europe in 14SS which he rcifarded as syphilis. 

♦ Only tw(>copica are Lihjwh to crist, one in Msdrid and another in the I luntinginn 

lubrarv*. See A. I'ulau y Dulcet. -\famtal del idirw. Hitpam^A rrjjini-anu,Tomo Ill, 
Barcelona, 1945. p. 5*. J, T. Medina eafidoipjes stn edition nf Jj*i in hi* BibHoUat 
Uufieme-Amtrit&tia, Saniffcfto do Chile, wL i, 1898, pp. t74-<7j*, 115. 

5 Apart from Williams, Robinson, etc., see htay quote j. j. Abriham m ran Intro¬ 
duction to H. Wynne-Finch's Fmuutot Syphilit r-r r h* I'rtmk UtwaK, 193s, PP jJ. 
7; and also in hw "Early History of Syphilis," iJnf J.< tm. S**X*ry> >o«. «tu, 
Oefobrf iq+4, f »*—«*• ‘he usefui hjblktff-phy on pp. aj 6 . 137, 

* "Riot Utac dc '■ U and tht I Liman Myth nf Hufoptai bj-phtlr*, Mnluai Life. 
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"it has pleased divine justice to give and send down upon us 
unknown afflictions, never seen nor recognised nor found in medical 
books, such as this serpentine disease. And this appeared and was 
seen in Spain in the year of our Lord one thousand four hundred 
and ninety three in the city of Barcelona: which dty was infected 
and consequently all Europe and die universe in all known and 
communicable parts: which disease had its origin and birth once 
and for all on the bland that to-day is named Espahola: as has been 
found by very* long and well proved experience. And this island 
was discovered and found by the admiral don Xrbptoual Colon, at 
present holding intercourse and communication with its people." 
U is at this point that the omission in the printed text occurs. 
According to the translation of Williams, Rice and Lacayo it reads: 

"As it is of its very nature contagious, they got it easily: and 
presently it was seen in the armada itself in a pilot of Palos who was 
called Pinjon, and others whom the aforesaid malady kept attack¬ 
ing." 

He proceeds to explain how the disease reached Barcelona, how it 
spread with Charles's army to Naples, and what a large number of 
different names were given to iL 1 A further passage, ^cutting in 
eh, xiii, ful. 63, recto, is as follows; 

"In die first chapter it is told how this malady came from the 
island of Espaflola, and many doubt it and hold that it appeared 
for the first time in the army of King Charles of France in the vear 
1494 and on this l have said enough m the same chapter, but I wish 
to give a reason so that among the discerning it may be seen dearly, 
and so ! sav that in the year 1504 there were given me in writing all 
the remedies that the Indians used for this disease as I have them 
written, as well with the guaiac as with the mapuan and with the 
tuna: now if that rude people was right about the treatment by 
which the disease is properly remedied and healed it follows that 
the disease was prevalent among them for a long time so that ihev 
had regulated Iwth the drinking of water and the diet and the time 
when they should keep from women, as well as pro lection from 
dampness and the air, while in truth since this sickness has pre¬ 
vailed among ourselves no one of these things have I seen controlled 
down to today, neither mercury nor wine nor our habits; never to 
date have I seen any authoritative writing wherein may dearly be 
found the cure for this disease whether among Christians or among 
Moors and Gentiles of all the communicable parts; and as these 


1 Afyrt 1 mm ihe article by Mrmtcjo y Itobledo efn-stfy quoted 1 j* VVXiOwIl 
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people although they were the most stupid ever seen, were com¬ 
pletely familiar with its cure and regulation, it is evident that 
because the disease always prevailed among them, for that reason, 
they knew the cure, being persons who had minute knowledge of 
the" disease. For if this were not so, many other peoples much 
wiser than they would have found the cure for this disease for which 
reason all erroneous argument that may he made concerning the 
aforesaid may lx* given up. For I have had long experience and 
have cured persons who hud it in the aforesaid armada, and cured 
persons that were afflicted in Barcelona and I could quote many 
testimonials that arc omitted? because the above seems to me to 
suffice abundantly for the case and those who wish may read more 
in the chapter on the cure by the polo and there may find more 
particulars/' 

The pah was, of course, the “wood." the gumaatm offkinole 1 
which we have already liriellv considered in quoting from Oviedo, 
who is said to have been the first man to import it from Hispaniola. 
Diaz de Isla, however, claims [Tractado, 1539. Fol. liii) to have 
received a written account of it as early as 1504, and Dclieado {op. 
cit.) asserts that the gnamc treatment was brought from the West 
Indies to Spain in 1508 and to Italy in 1517, hut as Max Ftseh {op. 
ciL, p, 43) rightly comments, until we have actual documents or 
1504 or 1508 to confirm these statements they will carry little 
whisht 

The important fact remains that it was only after Oviedo's return 
that the craze for the Lignum vit® cure started. As we have 
already seen, the Fuggtrs had established a Wc^xl-house (Itchhaul) 
at Augsburg. It consisted of pan of the so-called Fuggtrei, or 
model housing centre for the labouring eliissts." It would appear 
that Cardinal Matthew Lang, bishop coadjutor of Salzburg, who 
had sent a mission to Spain to enquire into the subject, was closely 
connected with the activities of the Fuggerad It is clear that the 
sale of ill is precious wood became a highly profitable undertaking 
in the hands of financier, churchmen, merchants, physicians, 
barber-surgeons and charlatans alike. The urir which had been 

I For the liitrcrtTit spedra (with bib. ith.) »e O. Sw P r. W« Lut&nwi to 

Wmitaunu *j fitting /font* . . . vui. iii, Oxford 1030. P- 3 ^f; b 

Listmm-Viit* A study of th- Woidi of tM Zyppkyitoff* - .. Yale L-niv. Sdutol of 

Fortirrv-, flujj. No, S, New Hsvirtj tgit. ... . , 

1 The cutties! rrdpc known for the «uaiac cute c*mc fnmi ipi.tn on Jind junr. 
tjtb and is grvr n, with an Eq«ti*h (nnutaiion. by Moi II ! itch. Nutflnut Pot Doctor 
Net' Yurt 1947, pp. 84-87, The tiw pubBrhed recipe wm one i**u*d «wny- 
moualy on tit IVwtnber, rjlU, S« fueh op, ck. P- 43 - , _ , , 

» jiwf WekknhBthet. Du 1 'uggttci m Augsburg — [AucsihuyI 19*6. pp. 00-07. 

1 Mux II. Fitch, op. sit. pp, 4b, 47 * 
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created by the publication of Hutten’s tract in 1518 was maintained 
by others singing the praises of the new cure, to the detriment of 
mercury. This is dearly demonstrated by the history of the 
publication of Girolamo Fracaatoro’s famous poem Syphilis ike 
Morhus gaUkus, Verona, 1530. He hud finished the work in 1 5^, 
It consisted of two Books, These he sent, through Francesco della 
Torre* to Cardinal Benifoo 1 for hi^ criticism. The result of tJiis 
vrxis that the Cardinal suggested to Kracastoro that he should delete 
the entire story of 11 ecus and his visit to Lhc underworld in search 
of a cure for his disease, because it was affected by bathing three 
times in the heaiing spring of mercury. In its place* added Bernbo, 
f racastoro could pen the sovran merits of the now popular " Sacred 
Wood, 1 ’ But as the Ilceus episode occupied nearly one-third of 
Book II (lines 283-423) Fracastoro was loath to sacrifice it. How¬ 
ever, he compromised by spending the next five wars in adding 
another Book in which he extolled the virtues of guaiacum, " which 
aloiif; lias set bounds to our pain and brought our distresses to an 
end’’ (Book iii, lines 6, 7), and introduced the shepherd Svphilus’ 
as the first man to be cured. He then tells us that some of the 
Spaniards who first discovered this blessed land of the sacred wood 
returned to Europe and there to rheir amazement found that “ the 
same pestilence waxed beneath die skies of the Old World, attackin'* 
terrified cities that lacked all means of healing'’ (Book iii, liras 
385, 6). On rheir way back to Hispaniola the disease broke out in 
their own ships, but on their arrival they were cured by the guaiacum 
and were able to take the wood back to tlisease-striken Europe, 
.Such, then, is the muddled account presented in Book tii in 
marked variance with that already given in the preceding Books 
In bis Dc Contagions published in 1546, Fracastoro developes his 
views on the origin of the disease, and strongly opposes the sugges¬ 
tion that the contagion was conveyed from America. His cmef 
reasons for the statement are that contagion w as slow and Europe too 
Urge to be infected with such speed as was asserted, and, moreover 
astronomers had predicted a great malady about this time! The 
outbreak in Europe was regarded as a mere coincidence. Why he 
should make the returned sailors take the disease back to Hispaniola 


1 Set H. Wynne-Fine h, Frat&star, pp^ x i&o* 

l M*k**». *;The SypkUU ed G„ 0 i«no \Butl 

£*2£* J Vt J l W4, *1. FT>- 513-5+6) fi»m« sjptul,* w« not u 

rniiranonj, hut vii already current at the lime. CJ. |J. Wynne-Finch 
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when it was already there id not dear. The only point he wants to 
stress is that the New World sent the wood to save the Old World, 
And so his patron, Bembo, was satisfied and the work was an enor¬ 
mous success. It was translated into many languages and edition 
followed edition.' 

We now pass on to a brief consideration of the evidence of 
Francisco Lopez de G domra, whose work 2 became the first real 
history of the cone]nest of the Indies down to about 1550. He tells 
us that die natives of Espaftola wen? all posted (todos btibosm), and 
that the Spaniards caught the disease and took it back to Europe. 
He then repeats the account of its spread in Europe, and goes on to 
say that the Indians were paid back by the introduction of smallpox:. 
Following Oviedo, he says that just as the evil had come from the 
Indies, so had the remedy, which was the wood and tree called 
guaiacum, He then continues: “ Tambien curan la mesma dolenda 
con palo de la china, guv Jeueser el mesmo guaican, o pain santo 
que todo es unn.* f But here Gdmara has wrongly identified China 
root, smhx china , Linn, with guaiacum. It is interesting. however, 
to note that China root lias been used in the East as a cure for 
syphilis since the sixteenth century, le. as soon as it had reached 
China, and Garcia da Orta states that he knew of a cure made by 
its use in 1535. In Europe it superceded guaiacum for a time, and 
is still used for ventral diseases by the Malays. 3 

Few were the voices raised against the precious wood, yet there 
was one which from the very first boomed out the uselessness of 
the “cure," But it had often boomed before and little attention 
was paid to it. 1 refer to the great Paracelsus (Theophrastus 
Bombast von Hohenheim, c. 1490-1541) who boldy declared that 
"neither surgical procedures and expulsive methods, nor the guaiac 
wood about which so much noise is made, is of any use,” Referring 
to Cardinal Lang he wrote: 14 The red hat and the Fuggers* wagons 
have brought the wood but not its virtue," 4 

1 I n tit !it Bitdtbgrpph\ iff ikt Prvw Syphihr mv ilfwbu* GtdU±v c ► L- Emm- 
L’anr,fr md J. F. Fulton (New Haven, ' fccerd nv its* rhti» 100 t did urn, ail - 

dluhng: Trimsbti<ini mfti fut lan^LLa^c^. fifteen ihtli'pcndtnt vern^ri! m ftllillEi nrrd 
u i vcn in Eic^Ub 

■* La Hutirui ,Eji‘rurd/ iU tin liufiiu. y tr*do la itcatnido rn-rfhtl dendr qitr if girnnrtfn 
haim ai^ro _ r ^ En Airiycr* (Martin Nudo) 1554,. vol, I, L 45 rectu Fat a irprint 
setifri. dd Attlorti xaii, Madrid 1 1^51^ p. 174 "Gue laa bubaa nnicron 

de k& India*." For further hib4togT2phiPaJ derail* J. T, Medina, Utk IHspam^ 
Amrri&ma {Xf$ 3 +lSlQ) vcl, i Samingo- de Chile i|$S t Seel. 159. See steo Henry 
U Wtgtytr Francks LApcz de GtWnin mud hi> Works,” Proc Amrr Anthj Sec. 
vdL Iviii, Ft. u r Worcester, Mass* *949, FP 

■ See 1 H KurkiH, Du t. Beam Pr.yj Malay Fmtmufar, vol. 11, 1935 1 pp. loyj-xo^Z. 
Ftjr qw^nnro iWiiti iuthtn (1563-1*90) tee YuIe P H otj , m> b 

* SamiHtJi* H'fthf. Edir. Sudhorf, MHnthtn and Wcrlm, *4 voj*. 19^-1933. See 
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Peter Martyr was equally sceptical and in ch, vit of bis seventh 
Decade* rightly guesses that it was the rest and starving in the cure 
that really caused the disease to abate—“the Phisitiam bringc 
them to such a dulness through that fasti nge that I should tinitke a 
thousand hi tides of diseases might bee removed without drinkinge 
the decoction of guacutn which for the whole space of that time 
[thirty days] they only vse.” 

A few years later (1533 and J 536) Pietro Andrea Matdoli 
(Matthiolus) 2 suggested that the wood was not of as much use as 
formerly and that other drugs such as China root, sarsaparilla and 
sassafras were just as good. 

Michael Blondus (Biondo) J unreservedly condemned its use and 
declared that it provoked relapses into a worse condition than before 
st was used. He considered that its very failure was a proof that 
the disease itself never came from the New World. What it really 
did show was that the cure and the disease did not come frum the 
same place, as Oviedo had first propounded. During the period of 
the wood's decline in favour there were still stout defenders who 
continued to sing its praises, and at Venice in 1566 Aloygins LusLnus 
published his De Morbo Gallica which contained the ** pro- 

E l cum'' views of several author* from 1497 to 1566, Nicoto 
trdes declared 4 in 1545 (reprints in 1563 and 1569) that the 
wood was the "best remedy that is in the wo ride, for to heal the 
disease of the Post*. . .and that any relapse was most improbable 
“ except the sicke man doe return to tumble in the same bosome, 
where he tooke the first.’* In his autobiography (1558-1562) 
Benvenuto Celiini wrote (Book i. 1 L\) *' I resolved on taking’ die 

vol- vi p pp. 1 12. 327 ti Jfcr . 120 tml <u\. vii, p. Cf- *l>r« the nea edition J 

SrrebeJ, St. GaSJtn 1944 onward*. Several of die works of Pjrtexlvus. including 
mdleni ttrttfkt te&tJiin# hd&t fca rurt th* French 1390 were traiilatcd by John 

Hvtttr u hut iliry wof arcat nraty. iyct Robert Watt Bit. Bntambi^ vol. \ H Edits- 
bur^h i n>-|« (Ambon tf,c,j r jmd P. EL Kodter ' Pjnccltmn Medicine m Englnmj M 
Jo*m. Hilt. viL -No +. Xew York Fp, 450-480, *c< p, 467. 

1 Alihrusyh ihc D&tida liid been partially published at wiouft dote* from 1^04 
M'uviuili, ir witi not until 1530* four ymr» after the lutba^i dtafK, ihai the complete 
eight Ifr&tiin uppefired 1 !U Orb* Nmm d§todtt . * Apisd Michael* tLE^usai Complvttl 
l AliiAlaL 1 530, Sr* Fd! Kcvoi ret to, and foL slcvIu vrr$o it teq. That acrond complete 
edition Wfe that published by Hakluyt in Fans, 1^87 (pp. 50a, 501). ,\n Hn^linh 
HWH. by ft Eden and M. Lok CtHTiC rtflt m rtiii i«ce p. ibfi venm) " ft win reprinted 
in vol. vof HwKkiyt'sPriw'ipel Xui^tiw j of iod nL-iin by F. A. MicNurt, 

^ vols. New York, 1912, bur ?hc pmsuge is omitted \yo\. j 3 p, ^93), s&t further vub i 
p. 199. 

1 AfqrW OaBm atraudi ratio Etqiantitiitrm, * , . Basilcte. 1 5 1 pj> L 63-69 
1 fJt erixmr ttTL*ih* gtittia Ai ligrn mdid a*ripitt pr*prut*t* t Venice, 3542. 

4 Jha two work! of 1569 and 1^71 Wtre pubEitilicd tOgrtbvT lit Seville in 1574, and 
thia -ET54 mvmhtcd mto Engimh by John Frampion rn 1577 ha J^ypdl New* 1 mtt of tkr 
F’l-uruk WviU* . u*e follua CM vcni*-S£ I'cno, or pp, 18-33 «f the 1925 
Tudor Trantlatiom rcpHntx 
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wodJ, against the advice of the first physicians in Rome," and aiter 
a temporary set-back he found himsell “wholly free from those 
infirmities as though I had been born again.' 1 2 * * * Mention might also 
be made of a rare work by Sir William Cornwallis, tstaves of 
Certain? Paradoxes, 1616. In the section “The Pray sc of the 
French Pockes “ Columbus’ “ Treasure” (the pox) is discussed, and 
its “Holy” cure, the Lignum Sanctum. 

It is unnecessary to quote further. Robert S. Monger, in bis 
excellent article in xhzfoitrtt. Hist. Med, mentioned above (j>. 52 n ■*), 
has dealt with the subject fully. Gradually the superiority of 
mercury over the wood was realised. Yet even so this was not the 
last \vc were to hear of guaiacum, for in the first half of the eighteenth 
century such highly respected physicians as Boerhuave,-1 turner and 
Astruc * still advocated its use. Luckily, however, the revival was 
only temporary. From ail this strange history the question that 
remains unanswered is whether or not the aborigines of pre- 
Columbian America really did use guaiacum as a remedy for 
venereal disease. After very considerable research on the subject 
Monger tells us that not a single indisputable genuine reference to 
guaiacuni as a remedy has come down to use from either professional 
or lav sources. He points out that America $ earliest known 
medical book, LibeUus de medidnaUbiis indornm he?bis* makes no 
mention of it whatever. 

The importance of this lies in the fact that the work goes back to 
pfC-Conquest times and is without contamination of European 
medical practices such as arc found in the later Mayan medical 
texts, 6 7 Francisco Hernandez, court physician of Philip 11 , who 
spent seven years in Mexico fi3 Protomedico of the Indies,^ 
devotes a chapter, £i Del Arbol Gvayacan, que es cl pain santo q 
llaman en Espafia," to the wood in his work on medicinal plants of 
New Spain published in 1615^ In the illustrated Latin edition of 

1 From the riansiations of John AddinifioQ Symonds. F«r 4 himdy rstrlltmly 

illuitiraird edition *-jf that i»ucd in 1 ti+9 bv fh? Phaidor Ltd 

2 A Twans* on she Dutm r and itt Cirri in &Ii in Siagn&nd CmnnniftBUcej* 

EvzhhUirti by JJv F L-awton P -7^ 

1 A F-ittiiad Disiertatim an Vmrrttil fhuair> jnd cdttifliv 17^4. "■ '+a 

* JV Mmftt Vtnmii Hhri hx. l y *ri\ n \ih pp. 1 s \*vd edition t7^ = ^b,), 

S« thr. English fcn&L by W Barroviby* A Trmtw of the Ijncwd Dima*, m Six 
vol. 1, pp. irb-tRy* Larslftti 1757, Ib'bett W«t, Bib, But, give* 

Fiwlifih tranp- in his lot m for af work* by ,+ Aamic p Jahn/' 

- The B&dmnus Mmnni-rtpt iCodt* Binbfrim, Letm t*!' LArVy. ( ln 

AgUr ftrrbtil I)/ inir^duLtitin. Tran* itwl Airnot. by E. \\ Emmerl, wnh a 

Foreword by H, E. Si S «rat Baku non, The Johns HopfciflJ Ptch, There m 

a tia-eful hfhli-PjprQfphy on frp- 

1 For theie *re Mirngpr, op. tk. 3 p. zi 3 - , . . , . 
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i 1 it appears as “De Hoaxcan, sen Ligno Saneto,” and is given 
die alternative name of Matlalquauhih. But we have now reached 
dates when European medical knowledge is very evident so that 
further quotations are unnecessary. 

To-day the medicinal uses of the wood are chiefly confined to the 
mistttra gtdaci, 4 lozenge for sore throats, and is considered by some 
to be beneficial in the treatment of chronic gout. Its real value, 
however, lies in its hardness and density, due to the crossing struc¬ 
ture of its fibres. Thus it is used lor’pulleys, rulers, mallets and 
fur the gentle pastime of a game of howls! What other wood can 
bo;isi of such a strange and chequered history ? 

In concluding this section I would draw attention to a recent 
notice in the British Medical Journal (16th September, 1950, p. 668), 
which discusses an ambitious scheme sponsored by the World 
Health Organisation and the United Nations International Chil¬ 
dren's Emergency Fund to eradicate hoth yaws and venereal 
diseases from Haiti, or Hispaniola. It is estimated that yaws lias an 
incidence of eigjity-frve to seventy-five per cent among children 
under fifteen years of age—while venereal diseases affect perhaps 
twenty-five per cent, of die population of 3$ millions. The under¬ 
taking is an immense one and die difficulties enormous, hut it is 
hoped that, with the use of penicillin, all the diseases will be 
eliminated w ithin the two years allotted to the scheme. It is probably 
the largest anti-venercal-disease campaign ever launched, arid not the 
least of its results may he that at last the true relationship of Trepon¬ 
ema pertenue and Treponema pallidum —the causative organisms of 
yaws and syphilis respectively—will he examined, and understood. 

{a) Although hundreds of claims of the existence of pre- 
Columbian syphilitic boms have been made, in nearly every case 
cither die date or the pathology, or both, has proved in doubt. 
The fact that yawa itself produces bony lesions has only added 10 
die confusion. 

In 1924 I wrote to Professor G. Elliot Smith who had examined 
over 25,000 Ancient Egyptian skulls. He referred me to his article 
in the Lancet, 2 and said that he had discovered no trace of the dis¬ 
ease whatsoever even to suggest that it had ever existed in Egypt 
before mediaeval times. 

Medina# trt la .Wire fiiptnla ... Kn M«ci«p, t6ij. See folio 45 v«io—ij recto 
i>, Uh. pntra. Cup. ills. 

1 im Mtdioirum Bupetti# , Rotnir* 1651, pp. 6^6^ p or 

fitrtfeer £b Heroandes ^ SUi* Enaum* 1 * Preface to Th* Badiimui WamucriM 
pp, 2 £iv, XV. 

£ “The AUc^rd Di»«svery of SjpMi* in Ptchiatonc Egyptum/* Tht Lancet 
Auguft, jyoS, pp T 521-524. 
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He added that had it existed it would most certainly liave left 
its mark. Considering the intercourse of dwellers on the Nile 
with Nubians, Assyrians, Syrians and nomadic races, we can assert, 
with some degree of assurance, that syphilis was unknown to tile 
ancient world of the Middle East. 

The findings of Elliot Smith have been supported by those of 
W. R. Dawson, Bruno Oetteking, M. A. Buffer and others. It is 
interesting to note that Buffer and Etietti 1 examined bones from the 
tombs of the Macedonian soldiers of Alexander the Great and 
Ptolemy t from the necropolis at Chatby in N.E. Alexandria. :ie 
results were negative as far as syphilis was concerned. The names 
on some of the tombs indicated that the crypts contained skeletons 
of the prostitutes who had accompanied the Greek army. Evidence 
of syp Inlis was expected here if venereal disease existed at the time 
at all Unfortunately all the skeletons were in such a bad con¬ 
dition that no satisfactory examination was possible. 

A complete survey of all known bones and skulls claimed to be 
syphilitic was undertaken by Dr Herbert U- ill jams, who pub¬ 
lished his findings in 1932. 3 So far as the Eastern Hemisphere 
was concerned the evidence, including Japan anci France, was 
negative. 

In both North and South America, however, the amount of 
material was very considerable. Oi the numerous finds of pre- 
Columbian date showing syphilitic lesions the most important, 
considered free from any suspicion, came from New Mexico, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Peru and Argentina. Messrs Butler and Riello (op cit .) 
consider that AS so many types of "expert " are necessary to deter¬ 
mine the age and diagnosis of syphilitic osseous material, the 
evidence of bones is practically useless. They suggest, however, 
that the determination of aneurysm of die aorta in Egyptian 
mummies might help to answer the question. 

(3) As so many medical and historical writers have testified. the 
antiquity of syphilis in Central America seems well established. 
In course of time the natives became largely immune, but when it 
spread to the Spaniards the disease assumed a virulent form. This 
Indian resistance was commented on long ago, and has been noted 
in modem times in the two works of Shat tuck already mentioned. 
In an important article. 1 Dr Eduard Scler declares his belief in the 


1 "On Osseoii* Lesion* in Ancient (f Pathelog} andBte-terir,- 

vo). xvi, Cfflobtidiifie, 19n-(QtJ, pp. 439-46.5- . _ H 

2 "Thi; Olein and Ajmqtiny of Syphilis; th= Endt-ncc from Diseased Hntra, 

Atihivnof i\tihoU%y. kn^t Meil. Ate., Chicago, vol. siii, f)3'. Pf> 77‘i-*i4 *m<i *)ji- 
vS^. inckiilific a ipad bibliography ofi jtp. . 
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American origin of syphilis and quotes the article of Montejo y 
Robledo to which we have referred above (p. 46 and note). We 
must now consider briefly the evidence that can be derived from 
the early myths and folklore of the natives of Central America. 

Both in the work already noted and also in his edition of the 
Code* Borgia, Seler refers many times to an Aztec god named 
Nanahuatzin (or Nanahuail—the suffix “ tzin " apparently mean¬ 
ing “young" or “ small”). 'Die word seems to mean "el buboso,” 
i.i. “ the poatulous one, and owing to lvis name, legendry history 
and appearance he has been described as the God of Syphilis. 

In a long letter to me on the subject, Dr J. Eric Thompson, of the 
Carnegie Institute of Washington, tells me that the Aztec believed 
the world to have been created four or five different times, and at 
each creation a different God had to assume the function of the 
Sun. When the turn of Nanahuatzin arrived he was embarrassed 
because of his poverty. When the other gods made offerings of 
cosily objects, such as jade and quetzal' feathers, he offered his 
own blood and the scabs from his sates. After some hesitation he 
threw himself into the fire and was transformed into the Sun. It 
was, however, only a temporary possession of that role, and sub¬ 
sequently he was neither regarded as the Sun nor considered as 
having any close association with that God. 

The mythology of ancient Mexico is terribly confused, and 
Nanahuaizin, as a god definitely not of the first rank, is not too 
well understood. At times he merges into, or entirely replaces, 
Xolotl, the dog god, fn this respect it is of importance to note 
that both among the Aztec and Maya die dog symbolises fornica¬ 
tion and lasciviousness, a not unnatural association if Nanahuatzin 
is the God of Syphilis, Moreover, Xolotl and often dogs in general, 
are frequently shown with the tips of their ears tom and eaten 
away. The edge of the cropped ear is usually painted yellow, 
suggesting a running sore. In one place a deity generally identified 
with Nanahuatzin replaces the regular Xolotl as God of the Day, 

“t-ctwr (IrJ’t Unpmn? ti'r Syphilis, 13 d, i*. Benin. 19&4 r p ^4-99, See ni»o Abb. 
as in EkL iii, p 407= Sto filrthtr Bnraettt ds Dourixanrg, Ptfpti* Vnht Puns. i®6j i 
p, csdai. -incl for a <ort tonpurary referent* F, 0 . dc Ian Cdsit, Hlitoriadorc? dr Indian 
Tdmp I. ApvIagAim RisJma c/r lai Ni&ni Bih dc \umrti Espanptc^ 

vij r x'm t Madrid, 19c**, ch. si*, pp. +4, 45* 

1 CWei Borpa, Kins altmsxihtnmthi Bttdmchnfi Jrr B&Iinihjik da Cifrgrtgatio 

Fi-Jf m Bile, zai, Berlin, 1^4-190^. Sp# Bd ii + pfj. q$ mrh dl>t? r 67 gn 
p P 96 and The numerous rcfermoci to ‘ Hit muAUlj i 11 in Bd in, the mdci volume - 

* Thifc at dit PthTmrnazmt man*** lo ihc Tro^-n family* cme of the most 
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Frispltodi-nr golden-green. Fw a history, description and illuairatian^ ue the udi 
edition, fiVy. i-P, 
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Ollin. Here lie is shown with an eye closed and what probably 
represents a drop of blood hanging from it. As can be clearly seen 
in the Codex Borgia (it. 96) his hands and feet curve round in a 
manner which dearly indicates that he is jointless in those ex¬ 
tremities. In some of the pictures of the disjointed Nanahuatxh 
he is shown with a white hand painted across his mouth, which 
signifies ‘'five*’ and identifies him as one of a certain group of gods 
which have this number as part of their names. They were all 
gods of pleasure—pulque 1 drinking, dancing, singing and inter¬ 
course. . , , 

It is impossible to say how long the worship of Nauahuatzin had 
endured, but since he plays an important role in the creation myth 
when he becomes the sun, we can be certain that he was no new¬ 
comer to the Mexican pantheon. He was definitely & pre-Aztec 
giicij 2nd cm therefore boast of a history of high antitjuity. 
lion might also be made of another of the " tive M gods iMacuilxo- 
chitl, the God of Pleasure. Friar Sahagun, the great mxteentb- 
eentury ethnographer, who was in Mexico from 1529 to 1590. 
describes him thus: 

"Another divinity was called Macuiixodiill. and was also con¬ 
sidered as a god, like the god of the fire. He was especially the god 
ol those who dwelt in the houses of lords or in the palaces ol the 
chiefs. The feast celebrated in his honour was the one called 

Xochilhurtl_All those who celebrated this feast, men or women 

fasted for four day's previous, and if during this feast any man had 
intercourse with a woman or vice versa, they said he or she soiled 
their fast, and this offended the god terribly, so that he gave them 
dreadful disease* of the privy parts if they did misbehave, such -is 
piles, furuncles, venereal diseases, bubo, etc,,. . . - 
Dr Thompson cells me that continence before both tribal and 
individual ceremonies is still strictly observed in many parts in 
Central America, I told him that t understood that miiong the 
Aztec syphilis was regarded as a disease of the nobility. In answer 
Dr Thompson tells me that in the Aztec-Spamsh dictionary of 
Alonso dt Molina the only word for the disease h tecpiinamhuati 
meaning "syphilis of the lords." The same source quotes a passage 
from Francisco Ximvnez in which he is speaking of the Quicho- 
Maya of the highlands of Guatemala. He says that their chief god 

1 Ttii* was the drink made frttn the sap of tl* »E#¥e «r nugney Ingot* amcriu»w), 
Thci;ti,r obtained is called uftramiH ind after about kb day* tit iemn n Muon bournes 
the mttdr* Utilou t which when added to itcsfi afmmiri induct* npid ferwentuiion. 

5 ffnlrititi ftntral «fc- la* <t*a: dr Wi/cbcj Bspaha. 0:r above rraiwUi!vn is pt I'. U- 
Beniiciirr fimji her Hit lory of Antitn* Afexin:- try Fray iUrmirtiintr dt . ■ •Amzrtn . - 
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h, named Ttpeu. "This," he explains, "signifies the bubas, and 
in the time of their paganism it was a sign of greatness among their 
nobles to have them, for it was a sign of greater potency to cohabit 
with many women* from whom they used to contract it, a thing 
which the ordinary people could not. 11 Commenting on this 
passage. Dr Thompson suggests that Xkuenez is surely mistaken 
in saying that Tepeu means "bubas," for it is almost certainly a 
corruption of the .Aztec tepeua "Lord. 11 Guatemala, although of 
Maya speech, was for long dominated by Mexican peoples, an<l 
Mexican words and concepts were adopted. 

D, G, Brimon in his article, "The names of the gods in the 
Kiche myths" (Proc. A trier. Phil. Soc. vol. six. Philadelphia, 1882, 
pp. 621, 622) notes that the Cakcbitpiel 1 Maya word for “Lord" 
was Upex, and that in his Spamsh-Cakchiquel dictionary, Father 
Coto, in explaining the reference “ Bubas. gald or tepex," says that 
when a person is recovering from the bubas people say "Now he 
has ceased to be one of die "nobility, because he who has the bubas 
is seated doing nothing, us though he were a bird or lady.” 

From the above data we can surely conclude that syphilis was 
a disease endemic among the native tribes of Central America from 
very early times. It had entered into their folklore and cere¬ 
monies. So far from regarding it as the terrible scourge it was to 
become in Europe among entirely non-immune peoples, it was 
looked upon as a noble disease, the Aztec even including a God of 
Syphilis in their pantheon. 

Until irrefutable proof to the contrary is forthcoming, we may 
take Centra! America as the forts et origo of the disease, that from 
there it was taken to Europe, and with tin- colonising voyages of the 
Portuguese reached India at the end of the fifteenth century. 

This naturally precludes the possibility of the "poison" of the 
poison-damsel of Indian tales having anything to do with syphilis. 
However, as statements have been made to the effect that venereal 
disease in India is of ancient date, it will be necessary to say a few 
words on the subject. 

The earliest medical book of India is the Atharvaveda 2 in which 

1 The Cekehmuel b aim a Maji group of the Guatemala htg|iitn;U m close 
linguistically to tile Quiche as Portuguese is id Spanish 

* See Hymni rtf I hr trail-, luted by M, niixituHeld. lilted Br.olu 

of tlie Efcat, vol, adii, 1897, and liie nnjilyiU, jh Grundnpi d. Indv-Arkolirn 1 'hiiologie, 
Bd, j, Heft 11. Strs^bur,'. 1H99; /t(JWuj-crrf*i umthild, tnntliitul by W.D. Whrmey 
and itvlid by C. A. Luiumu, tlir.ml Orient. Set., Vt)l» vii oitd vili. Cambridge, 
Mata., ic*Qj. Set also M. Wmitrait/. “ h'uBt-mrdiciua in Anrinni Indie." i\atnrr, 
7th July. pp. -133-2.35. I- Jolly " Ifoe.aw: and Medicine .Hindu)" ud G. .VI. 

Bo Sling " Disease and Mctliaiw f\>dic| "—both in E liiitmg! 1 Enty, Rrl. F.Sfi. t vol. t, r 
1911 (and btipteision, 193;}. 
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the disease^ are described ami addressed as demons, with charms 
and exhortations to propitiate or frighten the particular demon 
responsible. The “ King of Diseases was fever, the accompany¬ 
ing symptoms, such as jaundice, headache, cough and itch, showing 
ii was true niitLiri^j fever. Other dist-Liscs mentioned sre lockjaw, 
epilepsy, dropsy and leprosy- The only references to sores, 
tumours and pustules are in relation to scrofulous diseases, and they 
are conjured to fall off, nr fly away, because they were supposed to 
have settled like birds oil the effected person, t here are many 
charms against the poison of snakes, and poison in general. The 
Buddhist period of medicine affords no evidence in our inquiry, 
and in die third period—that of Cn>b, Suiruta, V agbhata, etc.— 
we still get no definite mention of syphilis. In the English trarela¬ 
tion of the Susrutt* Samhita' we note under the heading " 1 he 
Upadansam and its five distinct types” that although the word is 
applied to venereal sores, tumours, etc., the editor points out that 
this is not syphilis. Moreover, the word upadtinifci dates only from 
the sixteenth century. We shall return lo it again shortly. Writing 
in 1845.2 T. A. Wist of the Bengal medical service gives a find 
history ot the and points out that the words used to denote 

<vp hffifl in I nJiit clearIv show that it reached that country by two 
distinct routes. The first was eastwards from Europe via Persia as 
is shown bv such terms as Nar Farsi. "Persian pox/' the second 
by sea with the Portuguese colonists which accounts tor the term 
Firmga Row or " Portuguese disease.” Writing of Bhava Mphra 
f t -r G ) “a jewel ot physicians and master ot the Shaatras, bir 
Bhagvat Sinh jet- says 1 that Mbhra cells us that he had at this time 
commenced to come into contact with some of the European 
nations, notably the Portuguese, who suffered from syphilis, lie 
treats of this affection at length under the name of hrtmga Ruga, 
The absence of a corresponding Sanskrit term, adds Jec, and the 
name adopted would suggest that it was introduced by the 

Portuguese, , ■ . u , 

Speaking of the King of Calicut, or the Zamonu as he was called, 

Ludovico di Varthema says/ in i 5 ? 5 » that he found him, in 1 
humour “in consequence of hU heing at war with the King or 

' Edited by K K, L, nJri»ha^rtm CalcWTA, *SM‘, PP JL *IwuW bt ic- 

iiiimbrrrd that tlwr term ^mhiid demited d*final edieng of * ""O- wlurh liiil twn 
Landed dtf*» ow ■ Ion? pefitKl. 

f utmiuniary ihttlmdu Syitsvi <■/ Afia&M it. t yLnito. tiHS. HP I75-37V 

' A SJf.>n ffulory «i . ir>™i Mitral Sn™rt t t&’A p. J7- 

* TraixhcJ Lu<hvir 0 di Varthtnu}, f. W. Jon a mhI C- P. Bjitlt-vr, I bt:iLi>i Soctrty. 
tfijY. p. 136; i!rrt*a*y "! CiutewA 1 arthema 0/ Bu{c%hg , edited h> >ir R, 
Temple, AteonflUf Press. ifliS, P- ^ 3 - 
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Portugal, and also because he had the French disease, ami had it in 
the throat.” 

In his edition of Van Linschoten/ A, C. Burnell quoted this 
passage as proof that syphilis must Itave existed in India before 
Columbus, for, he says, “if introduced by the Portuguese, the 
Zamorin could not have been affected/’ In the first place we have 
no certain proof that “French.” which is a translation of the Arabic 
Farang or Frank, referred to syphilis. Sir Richard Temple, in his 
edition of Varthema, suggests it may well have been cancer of the 
throat. Secondly, we must remember that Vasco da Gama had 
reached Calicut in 1498, and we aft* dealing with 1505, so there was 
plenty of time for the Zamorm to hat e been infected, if the disease 
actually was syphilis, 

Pyrard of Laval {1602-1607) riders to the disease in the Maldives, 
which he says is called Forangui btescour (French piles). In a note 
on this passage Albert Gray 2 wisely hesitates in accepting Burnell’s 
conclusions and says that In the Maldives the natives clearly attri¬ 
buted the disease to the Portuguese, and that this opinion Is uni¬ 
versally entertained in Ceylon and elsewhere in the East. But to 
return to Burnell s note, he states dial the disease is dearly men¬ 
tioned in Sanskrit medical hooks before 1500 under the title of 
upadamftu Bui here he k mistaken. The word in question was 
first used in the sixteenth—not the fifteenth—century arid meant 
gimply “a biting at,” and was applied to those sores and tumours 
mentioned by SuSrnta, as we have already noted. In later years 
the meaning was extended to cover syphilis, for which no Sanskrit 
word existed/ Another point worth mentioning is die complete 
absence of any reference to venereal diseases in the writings of the 
early erotic Indian authors. The pages of Vatsyayanu, Damodara- 
gupta, and Kalyana Malla, while dealing fully with every aspect of 
the ars <tmoris inJiai, are completely silent on the subject of disease 

And here we can leave this part of our inquiry with assurance that 
whatever the exact date of the introduction of syphilis into India 
may have been, and by whatever mad it may have entered, the talcs 
of Somadeva ante-date it be several hundred vears. 


Whatever may bo the truth of the origin of the disease it is an 

1 I *oyafe iltsychfn ti/n fj/vcAfitcn t'j thi hurt J'tfiin, td j:c<i bv A C. BanuJi 

nad P. A. Tide, JlmklLfyi SoctLtjr, S&85, vul, t, p- ijcj, 

^ Tit* IW of Fmnfmi f\Titrd ./ UnvJ, fnmUfcij h\ Albert Giw fc b\ 

H P C, P. Hell, lUkliivf Strt.*rtfty + vol i. i$H^ r p. iffi *nd rwie. " 

*Scc J Jcil!y r Gfuiltkka der fxjci-.i -Ari:J-chi -j l PhiloJti^k mid AI termini- 

^hde t Hd. iii. Him to r TrjM;, p„ to* Sec ni*n )vl Clmpenfier* -Bin 

Bcin-niE zur Gpdudttc dcr SvpMlii iit [mfien. 1 ' Ntmhtkt M&Jmnikf Arku L-frW 
/dr iftrr vt?|. Li, Stockholm, iyu/, pp, 47-&1. 
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undoubted fact that stories existed in Europe in the Middle Ages 
which refer to some felt disease which was tooted upon as a magic 
poisoning, the handiwork of a witch, or exceedingly clever woman, 
whose knowledge was something out of the ordinary* Take, for 
instance, the legend of the death of King Wenceslaus Ii of Bohemia 
in 1305. 

According to the contemporary poet, Ottacker, 1 the king grew 
daily weaker without any apparent cause. Suspicion fell on the 
king's favourite and trusted mistress, one Agnes, a most beautiful 
and accomplished woman. 11 was rumoured that she had accepted 
bribes from certain men to defile herself in such a manner as to 
bring about the king's death by her embrace. “ How- could you do 
a deed like this ?'* says the poet. How could you mix poison with 
the fathomless sweetness which you carry in your delicate body? 
Mistress, you betrayed liim, just as the Romans did when they 
betrayed an emperor. They brought up a child on poison, who 
later became the emperor':* mistress, and after he had lain with her 
he died. But that case was different, as the child had been trained 
by the Romans that she might poisun the emperor. ' 

The poet, in conclusion, curses her and calls down the wrath of 
heaven on any such treacherous woman. 2 

About a hundred years later we find 1 curious tale dealing with 
the death of King Xadisfatn (also called Ladislaus, Ladislas or 
Lanzibio) of Naples. He aspired to absolute rule of Italy, but, 
according to one version, was mysteriously poisoned by a trick of 
the Florentines in 1414, The story goes 3 that they bribed a certain 
unscrupulous doctor of Perugia, whose beautiful daughter was the 
mistress of Ladhlao. The unnatural father persuaded the girl that 
if she wanted to be loved exclusively and unceasingly by her royal 
lover she must secretly mb herself with a certain ointment which he 
himself had prepared'for her. The deluded girl believed him and 
did his bidding, used the ointment, which was composed chiefly of 
the juice of aconite (mank’&~hood), and both she and the king lost 
their lives. 

Although such stories as these are relevant to our inquiry, they 
afford no conclusive proof of the existence of venereal disease in 
Europe before the end of the fifteenth century. It is impossible to 

1 This i* ihc Qijnnim poei rodtuttoriui who flourished lit the ttid of ibe ihff w A 
and befumms of the fourr&mth coi und must n-nt he with the Kin£ 

of Bohenu (Ortm£er or Otuke*} of ibout the umc duv. _ _ 

: For die cofnpltfi* ^cl Hitronymoa Pm, tntvm Autfruvmnt 

v*t*rtt at ?nu™i m Tom. Hi, jfaRtisfxirjr, 17 45 * ^P- di*lh PP- 7**-T4*- 

-■ Angela til Cotuua. Ii[utaTuf\ del rfgt i£fl] d£ Sspofi, AquOii. 15^ r n, 279 ft jttj, 
or rrd, is, p. 12 i of the Milano 1S0S edition. 
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say what was the exact nature of these mysterious illnesses or how 
they originated. 

Bv the sixteenth century we are on rather more definite ground. 
For instance, the strange story- of how the enemies of Francis i of 
France encompassed that monarch^ death in 1547 may be pan fact 
and part fiction. In this case one of his mistresses, known as "La 
hellt Ft rron nitre," was said to have heen "poisoned" with syphilis 
germs. Paulin Paris (£tmies sur Franfois Premier, Paris, 1885, 
vol. ii, pp. 324-372) deals with the matter in detail, while some of 
the later biographers give little credence to the rale on the score that 
Francis, with little doubt, was already infected from earlier de¬ 
bauches, Whatever may be the truth of the matter, it is of con¬ 
siderable interest to note that in sixteenth century France a tale was 
current which lias □ distinct echo of that of Alexander and the 
poison-damsel, the only difference being that Francis 1 had no 
Aristotle to warn him in time! 

As has already been noted, syphilis appears to have been unknown 
in India until the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

But quite apart from such evidence as this, the time the disease 
takes to show itself is greatly against its use in a story where the 
effect has to be immediate and causing practically instantaneous 
death. 

It seems, therefore, that we must look for some means of im¬ 
parting death which (t) existed undoubtedly from olden times in 
India, (2) is practically instantaneous, and (3) has a distinct 
connection with poison. 

Snake-Bite 

Although poisonous plants could be cited, there is a much more 
obvious and certain thing—namely, the sting of the cobra. Here, 
I think, we have the due to the whole idea. 

In the first place we are fully aware of the great antiquity of the 
reverence paid to the cobra in India, a reverence which, however 
is naturally mixed with dread. How great that dread must be we 
can better appreciate when we glance at the amazing statistics of 
deaths due to snake-bite. The average annual death-roll is about 
ao,ooo pcopli:. In 1889 there were 22,480 human beings and 
3,793 cattle killed by snakes, the chief being the cobra, the kraii and 
Russell's, viper, lq more recent years the figures have increased. 
In 1911 the deaths due to snake-poison were 24,312; in 191^ 
26406, while in 1922 the figure dropped to 20,090.' For recent 

f For further detail* <if deaths from «zri» 4 b£te in India p m>T to 190s «r the 
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years full figures are not available. The office of the High Commis¬ 
sioner for India, however, has sent me the following information 
from the annual health reports of the State Governments: United 
Provinces (1946) 2,659 deaths from snake bite; Central Provinces 
(1946) {,075; Bombay {1944) 1,061; Madras (including insects and 
wild animals—1947) *,854; Orissa (ditto—1944) 1 a i 3 i ; and Bihar 
(ditto—1939) 3,523. 

No further evidence is needed to emphasise the deadlines^ of the 
sting of the cobra and the krait. If the poison enters a large vein, 
death is very rapid and all so-called antidotes are unavailing. The 
poison of a snake becomes exhausted after it has struck frequently, 
and in cases where a cobra’s sting does little harm it is usually to 
he explained by the fact that the reptile must have already bitten 
and not yet re-formed its poison. 

It is a curious fact that a snake cannot poison itself or one of its 
own species, and only any other genus of venomous snake in a slight 
degree, This brings us a step nearer our inquiry. It is obvious 
that in a country like India, infested with snakes, and where the 
resulting mortal it) 1 is so large, the customs of the reptiles should 
have been studied in detail. This lias been largely done by snake- 
charmers, whose livelihood depends on their ability to catch them 
alive and train them sufficiently for their particular object in view. 
A snake-charmer’s secret lies chiefly in his dexterity and fearless¬ 
ness, There is, however, another important factor to be con¬ 
sidered-inoculation, it is a well-known fact that snake venom is 
perfectly digestible, and that: if the mouth and stomach are free 
from abrasions quantities of venom can be taken with no ill effects. 
It is on this principle that the snake-charmers work, inoculating 
themselves with increasing doses of venom until they are immune 
From the bite of the particular snake whose venom they have used. 
For instance, if cobra-venom is chosen, immunity will lie obtained 
only against cobra-venom, and viper-venom would prove fatal in 
the usual way. 1 

pruiTcd papers of Sir J«acpb Fsyftf. Sif Laudcrr Brunma* And Major Leonard Rrtffpffr# 

in Oie thr P&itrm 0/ £mlke% Wtii fHf .l/rfftWi iff Pn^ r-riTTng- ffaith ,'n their 
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It is a fairly widely recognised fact that a child who bus once had 
meaales is not likely to get it again, for the simple reason that a 
stronger resistance is set up by the one attack. We are all aware 
that vaccination is a protection against smallpox, and tha t anti¬ 
typhoid inoculation preserves one to a considerable degree against 
typhoid fever* In the former case the vaccine lymph actually 
causes a mild attack of smallpox (just in the same wav as the snake- 
charmer gets slightly poisoned by his repeated bites), and in the 
latter case dead typhoid bacilli are injected under the skin. Just 
as cobra-inoculation is no protection against viper-venom, so 
vaccination is no protection against typhoid. 

As the system on which the snake-charmer works became more 
and more familiar, and experience showed only too well the fatal 
results of cobra bites to people who are not immune, it is quite 
reasonable to imagine that this knowledge would find its way into 
fiction. It would, indeed. He curious if it was not so, for as history 
affords so many examples of vegetable and mineral poisoning, we 
can well understand that stories, at any rate, would arise telling of 
snake-poisons. 

All the story-teller had to Jo was to transfer the idea from the 
snake-charmer to a beautiful maiden, and introduce the possibility 
of passing on a poison thus accumulated. The method of doing 
this would natural] v be intercourse, a bite, perspiration and so on. 

As is to he expected, we find stories where the poison is definitely 
stated ns being derived from plants. The chief of these was cl-bf.i 
(the Arabic form of the Sanskrit visfui). In QazwMV Cosmo- 
graphv we read: " Among the wonders of India may he mentioned 
the plant el-bi£ t which is found only in India, and which is a deadly 
poison. The Indian kings, we are told, when they went to conquer 
an enemy ruler, lake a new-born girl and strew the plant first for 
some time under her cradle, then under her mattress and then 
under her clothes. Finally they give it her to drink in her milk, 
until the growing girl begins to cat it without hurt. This girl they 
send with presents to the king whom they wish to destroy, and when 
he lias intercourse with her he dies.” 

Conclusion 

To summarise briefly, 1 would say that the motif of the poison- 
damsel originated in India at 3 very early period before the Christian 

J Sihwtre do Sicy, CAm^mw/Aif jtratr, ind edition, Pari* 1826-1817. iiL ioS - 
) fji!dtT7iei«cr. Scriptarum A niton dr HAmi Imtitir tea \ and Alfred ™i ciintehm id ‘ 

" Pw S'nhni*nchr Landft hntaclmft und ih.ro GachvrHtcr," Zniuhr d dtutitfurn 
< 7 mL, {rp. It«, 11% Bonnac, rSjti. 0d xv. p, t* 5 . Loipaif- iS6i, 
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era. The poison-damsel herself has no existence in actual fact, 
but is merely the creation of the story-teller, who derived the idea 
from what he saw around him. First of all he was acquainted with 
poisonous herbs and knew something of the uses to which they were 
put, but he was still more familiar with the ways of the snake- 
charmer and the methods of his gradual inoculation. He could 
not help being fully aware of the fatal results of the bite of the cobra 
and krair, and the reverence and fear of the snake throughout India 
was everywhere evident. Thus there was plenty of material for 
the creation of the poison-damsel, and in later' days the know¬ 
ledge of opium and other foreign drugs would merely introduce 
some new variant of the tale. 

But apart from all these rather obvious sources, we must not 
overlook another, and deeper, origin of such tales, of which even 
the story -teller himself knew but little and probably cared less. 
I refer to the psychological fears, ignorance and superstitions that 
form the basis of so many folk-tales and beliefs—a fertile ground 
indeed, where die seed of the story-teller could produce exotic 
blooms of fantasy and exaggeration. 

Like so many Eastern stories, the legend of the poison-damsel 
travelled slowly westwards, and received its greatest impetus by 
liecoming attached to die Pseudo-Aristotelian myths of medieval 
Europe, its inclusion in such j famous collection as the Grata 
Romun&rum was a further means of its increasing popularity. 

[ need hardly say that I have touched only the very fringe of the 
subject. Whilst many important and extremely interesting queries 
have been raised in the course of this Essay* f have* for the most 
part, refrained from offering any solution, and have been content 
with stating facts and giving references. 

Most read era will, I think, agree with me that, despite her many 
disadvantages, there is much that is attractive about the poison- 
damsel. 
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THE TALE OF THE TWO THIEVES 


The story of Ghata and Karpara as told by Somadeva {The Ocean 
of Story, vol. v, pp. 142*151) is computed of two distinct tales. 
The first, ending with the final success of Ghata’s tricks, is a 
Sanskrit version of the well-known talc of Rfcampsinitus in Hero¬ 
dotus (ii, 1 z\). The second consists of several incidents, quite 
likely of Kashmirian origin, dealing with the favourite subject 
among Orientals—the inconstancy of woman. 

'll the first of these talcs that we are here concerned* 



"There were [n a certain city two thieves, named Ghata and 
Karpara. One night Karpara left Ghata outside the palace, and 
breaking through the wall, 1 entered the bed-chamber of the princess. 
And the princess, who could not sleep, saw hint there in a comer, 
and suddenly falling in love with him, called, him to her. And she 
gave him wealth, and said to him: ' 1 will give you much more if 
You come again. 1 Then Karpara went out, and told Ghata what 
had happened, and gave him the wealth, and having thus got hold 
of the king's property, sent him home. Hut he himself again 
entered the women’s apartments of the palace. Who that is 
attracted by love and covetousness thinks of death? There he 
remained with the princess, and bewildered with love and trine, he 
fell asleep, and did not observe that the night was at an end, 

“And in the morning the guards of the women's apartments 
entered, and made him prisoner, and informed the king, and 
he in his anger ordered him to be put to death. While he was 
being led to the place of execution, nis friend Ghata came to look 
for him, as he had not returned in the course of the night. Then 
Karpara saw Ghata, and made a sign to him that he was to carry olT 
and take care of the princess. And he answered by a sign that he 
would do so. Then Karpara was led away by the executioners, 
and being at their mercy*, was quickly hanged up upon a tree, and 
so executed. 

1 Breaking thiuuj^i ih* wnll and dipping a numeJ litfn a hon*: o*e the rtopgiwd 
inclined* adopted by the Indian diref, Maurice BhwirJnetd'i *nkle 1 "lliB Ail 
of Stealing in Hindu Fimiofl*" Amrr. Jmmi . Pkth t vo l xih\ Ihirimort , 1923* PP^ *37- 
iJ3 and 193-21$, Sir William HflliisJa? remind* mt ihii iht andem Gretk w^rd 
lor buiplar, toi x go pC^os. ia ihe man who digs through the vnll/ r Cf, y&b fcxi* r , 16. 
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"Then Ghafa went home,sorrowing tor his friend, and as soon 
as night arrived he dug a mine and entered the apartment of the 
princess. Seeing her in fetters there alone, he went up to her and 
said : ' I am the friend of Karpara, who was to-day put to death on 
account of you. And out of love for him I am come here to carry 
you off, so come along before vour father does you an injury.’ 
Thereupon she consented joyfully, and he removed Iter bonds. 
Then he went out with her, who at once committed herself to hia 
care, by the underground passage he had made, and returned to 
his own house. 

“And the next morning the king heard that his own daughter 
had been carried off by someone who had dug a secret mine, and 
that kin* thought to himself: ’Undoubtedly that wicked man whom 
I punished has some audacious friend, who 1ms carried off my 
daughter in this way, 1 So he set his servants to watch the body ojf 
Karpara, and he said to them: 4 You must arrest anyone who may 
come here Lamenting, to bum the corpse and perform the other 
rites, and so I shall recover that wicked girl who has disgraced her 
family. 1 

“ When those guards liad received this order from the king, they 
said, ‘ We will do so, 1 and remained continually watching the corpse 
of Karpara, 

“Then Ghata made inquiries, and found out what was going on, 
and said to the princess: ‘My dear, my comrade Karpara was a 
very dear friend to rac, and by means of him I gained you and all 
these valuable jewels; so until 1 have paid to him the debt of friend¬ 
ship t cannot rest in peace. So I will go and sec His corpse, and 
by a device of mine manage to lament over it, and I will in due 
course bum the body, and scatter the bones in a holy place. And 
do not be afraid. I am not reckless like Karpara.’ 

“After he had said this to her, he immediately assumed the 
appearance of a Pa&upata ascetic, arid taking boiled rice and milk 
in a pot, he went near the corpse of Karpara, as if he were a person 
passing that way casually, and when lie got near it he slipped, and 
let foil from his hand ami broke that pot of milk and rice, and began 
lamenting: *0 Karpara full of sweetness.' 1 and so on. And the 
guards thought that he wag grieving for his pot full of food, that he 
had got by begging. And immediately he went home and told 
that to the princess. And the next day he made a servant, dressed 
as a bride, go in front of him, and he had another behind him, 
carrying a vessel full of sweetmeats, in which the juice of the Datura 

Karfwrv x* thp S-tiukrir for as pol M In t*ct ;hc ti* n friends names mi^hi be 
repre-*etutd in Estzliih by Pitcher and Pot, 
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had been infused. And he himseJi assumed the appearance of a 
drunken villager, and so in the evening he came reeling along past 
those guards, who were watching the body of Kaipara. They said 
to him: “Who are you, friend, and who is this lady, and where are 
you going?* Then the cunning fellow answered them with stutter¬ 
ing accents: 4 1 am a villager; this is my wife; I am going to the 
house of my father-in-law, and I am taking for him this compli¬ 
mentary present of sweetmeats. But you have now become ray 
friends'by speaking to me, so I will take only half of the sweetmeats 
there; take the other half for yourselves,* Saying this, he gave a 
sweetmeat to each of the guards. And they received them, laugh¬ 
ing, and all of them partook of them. Accordingly Ghata having 
stupefied the guards w ith Datura, at nighi brought fuel and burnt 
the body of Karpina* 

“The next morning, after he had departed, the king, hearing of 
it, removed those guards who had been stupefied, and placed others 
there, and said: * You must guard these bones, and you must arrest 
whoever attempts to take them away, and you must not accept food 
from any outsider. 1 When the guards were thus instructed by the 
king, they remained on the look-out day and night, and Ghata 
heard of it. Then he, being acquainted with the operation of a 
bewildering charm granted him by Durga, made a wandering 
mendicant his friend, in order to make them repost confidence in 
him. And he went there with that wandering mendicant who was 
muttering spells, and bewildered those guards, and recovered the 
bones of Karpara. And after throwing them into the Ganges lie 
came and related what he hud done, and Jived Imppily with the 
princess, accompanied by the mendicant.” 

It is not surprising to find a version of the tale of Rhampsimtu* 
included in the great Kashmirian collection. Its general appeal, 
added to the fact that it appears in what is peihaps the most 
interesting and popular book of Herodotus, has made it travel far 
and wide to the most diverse parts of the world. 

Versions of the story have found their way into nearly every 
important collection. To such an extent, indeed, has the tale 
circulated, that it would require a volume to give all the versions 
in their entirety. In the present Essay, then, l can do no more dun 
give an occasional extract, but full references showing the extensive 
ramifications of this most interesting story will be added. Thus 
readers, who so wish, will be able to follow up the subject to any 
length. 

Before tracing the different versions in both Eastern and Western 
collections, it wilt be of considerable interest to try to determine 
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whether the tale told to Herodotus was really Egyptian in origin or 
sis early migrant from another country altogether. 

I’ irst, then, let us look at the story' as told by Herodotus (ii, j 3 i)d 

“This king [Rhampainhus], they said, possessed a great quantity 
of money , such as no one of the succeeding kings was able to sur¬ 
pass, or even nearly come tip to; and he, wishing to treasure up hU 
wealth in safety, built a chamber of stone, of which one of the walls 
adjoined [he outside of the palace. But the builder, forming a 
plan against it, devised the following contrivance: he fitted one of 
the stones so that it might be easily taken out by two men, or even 
one. When the chamber was finished, the king laid up bis treasures 
in it ; but in course of time the builder, finding his end approaching, 
called his sons to him, for he had two, and described to them how 
(providing for them that they might have abundant sustenance) he 
had contrived when building the king's treasury; and having 
dearly explained to them everything relating to the removal of the 
stone, he gave them its dimensions, and told them, if they would 
observe his instructions, they would be stewards of the king's 
riches. He accordingly died, and the sous were not long in apply¬ 
ing themselves to the work; but having come by night to the palace, 
and having found the stone in the building, they easily removed it, 
and carried off a great quantity of treasure. 

1 ‘ When the king happened to open the chamber,he was astonished 
at seeing the vessels deficient in treasure; but he was not able to 
accuse anyone, as the seals were unbroken, and the chamber wed 
secured. When, therefore, on his opening it two or three times, 
the treasures were always evidently diminished (for the thieves did 
not cease plundering), fee adopted the following plan: he ordered 
traps to be made, and placed Lhem round the vessels in which the 
treasures were. But when the thieves came as before, and one of 
them had entered* as soon as he went near a vessel he was straight¬ 
way caught in the trap. Perceiving, therefore, in what a predica¬ 
ment he was, he immediately called to his brother, and told him 
what had happened, and bade him enter as quick as possible and 
cut oft Ins head, lest, if he was seen and recognised, he should ruin 
liim also. The other thought that he spoke well, and did as he 
was advised; then, haring fitted in the stone, he returned home, 
taking with him bis brother's head, 

“When day came, the king, having entered the chamber, was 

< t flbfwra ihe vtrtmii fmrn the IiaeStr ttic by Henry Cary, tit Uohn’t Clmjcal 
[.threw, i$77. pp. Apart from Raw linkin'* ![ir»bti<in (to l< menrjnned 

kieri a 1 yvouIlL dnttf Hpcciiil itteniian to that by A- D. Goctkry h isJEied in i$sa + m tlw 
U«b Cluneal Litozry. Like all ilw; vohnn« m ibis cxc^iltni ** Library / 1 ifm iratit. 
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astonished at seeing the body of the thief in the trap without the 
head, but the chamber secure, and without any means of entrance 
or exit. In this perplexity he contrived the following plan: he 
hung up the body of the thief from the wall, and having placed 
sentinels there, he ordered them to seize and bring belore him 
whomsoever they should see weeping or expressing commiseration 
at the spectacle. 

“The mother was greatly grieved at the body being suspended, 
and coming to words with her surviving son, commanded him, 
by any means he could, to contrive how he might take down and 
bring away the corpse of bis brother; but. should lie neglect to do 
so, site threatened to go to the king, and inform him that he liad 
the treasures. 

“When the mother treated her surviving sou IianshJv, and when 
with many entreaties he was unable to persuade her, he contrived 
the following plan: having got some asses, and having filled some 
skins with wine, he put them on the asses and then drove them 
along; but when he came near the sentinels that guarded the sus¬ 
pended corpse, having drawn out two or three of the necks of the 
skins that hung down, he loosened them; and when the wine ran 
out hr beat his head and cried out aloud, as if he knew not to which 
of the asses he should turn first. But the sentinels, when they saw 
wine flowing in abundance, ran into the road, with vessels in their 
hands, and caught the wine that was being spilt, thinking it all their 
own gain; but the man, feigning anger, railed bitterly against them 
all However, as the sentinels soothed him, he at length pretended 
to be pacified, and to forgo his anger. At last he drove his asses 
out of the road, and set them to rights again. 

“When more conversation passed, and one of the sentinels joked 
with him and moved him to laughter, he gave them another of the 
skins; and they, just us they were, lay down and set to to drink, and 
joined him to their party, and invited him to stay and drink with 
them. He was persuaded, forsooth, and remained with them. 
And as they treated him kindly during the drinking, he gave them 
another of the skins; and the sentinels, having taken very' copious 
draughts, became exceedingly drunk, and being overpow ered by 
the wine, fell asleep on the spot where they had been drinking. 

“But lie. as the night was far advanced, took down the body of 
his brother, and by wav of insult shaved the right cheeks of all the 
sentinels; then having laid the corpse on the asses, he drove home, 
having performed his mother’s injunctions. 

“The king, when he was informed tliat the body of the thief had 
been stolen! was exceedingly indignant, and, resolving by any 
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means to find out the contriver of this artifice, bid recourse, uj it h 
said, to the following plan—a design which to me seems incredible : 
he placed his own daughter in a brothel. and ordered her to admit 
all alike to her embraces, but before they had intercourse with her, 
to compel each one to tell her what he had done during bis life 
most clever and most wicked, and whosoever should tell her the 
facts relating to the thief, she was to seise, and not suffer him to 
escape, 

*' When, therefore, the daughter did what her father commanded, 
the thief having ascertained for what purpose this contrivance was 
had recourse to, and being desirous to outdo the king in craftiness, 
did as follows: having cut off the arm of a fresh corpse at the 
shoulder, he took it with him under his doak, and having gone in 
to the king's daughter, and being asked the same questions as all 
the rest were, he related that he had done the most wicked thing 
when he cut off his brother’s head, who was caught in a trap in the 
king’s treasury; and the most dever thing when, having made the 
sentinels drunk, he took away the corpse of his brother that was 
hung up. She, when she heard this, endeavoured to seize him, 
but the thief in the dark held out to her the dead man's arm, and 
she seized it and held it fast, imagining that she had got hold of the 
man's own arm. Then the thief, having let it go, made his escape 
through the door. 

“When this also was reported to the king, he was astonished at 
the shrew dness and daring of the man; and at last, sending through¬ 
out all the cities, he caused a proclamation to be made, offering a 
free pardon, and promising great reward to the man, if he should 
discover himself. The thief, relying on this promise, went to the 
king's palace; and Rbampsimius greatly admired him, and gave 
him h» daughter in marriage, accounting him the most knowing of 
all men; for that the Egyptians are superior to all others, but he 
was superior to the Egyptians." 

There are several points to notice about this story which seem to 
indicate that Herodotus heard only an abridged version of a more 
detailed ia!e, the complete incidents of which had cither been long 
since forgotten nr which his informers did not happen to know. 

Ln the first place the builder is represented as entirely devoid of 
all principles. Although he is apparently the chief architect at the 
court of the richest of all the Egyptian kings, and as such would be 
a vtrv wealthy man, yet he deliberately arranges matters so that if 
necessary he can rob the king of all his treasures. Such a necessity, 
however, never arises; but when on his death-bed he tolls bis secret 
to his two sons without any scruples, knowing that by doing so he 
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is almost bound to turn them into a couple of thieves. Had there 
been some motive for such an action, such as revenge or poverty, 
k would be more comprehensible, , 

Then, again, it seems curious that when the one brother is caught 
in the trap, the other cuts his head off without any expressions of 
sorrow whatever. As we shall see later, many subsequent versions 
(e. CT , Doiopathos and its derivator) particularly’ mention the bitter 
anguish which fills his heart iiefore he can bring himself to do such 
a tcnihle deed. 

But of most importance is the fact that we have a detailed 
description of how the king hung up the body of the lhicf p and 
surrounded h with guards, in the hone that some relation of the 
dead man would give himself away by excessive- grief at such a 
terrible sight. Yet we hear nothing more of this, and no one goes 
near it. The one person who would obviously be must likely to 
act thus is the mother, who, as far as we arc given to understand, 
never leaves her house at all. Several writers seem to have noticed 
this, as tn many versions we find the thief is nearly given away'by 
this ruse. It seems such an obvious umission that because we had 
it restored in later versions, I do not think we need conclude for a 
moment that there was another, and hitherto unknown, source of 

it uiS be seen that the difference between the tale of Herodotus 
and that of Somadcva is considerable. 

In fact, the only points of similarity, apart from the general 

outline, are: 

i i) The number of the thieves is two. 

2) One of them is caught. 

3) Guards watch the body to see if anyone laments. 

! 4) They arc overcome by trickery, 

3) The king’s efforts are futile. 

6) Pardon (ur a reward) is offered. 

T rhere is no mention in the Sanskrit tale of a treasury, and conse¬ 
quently the trap and liehcading of the brother do not occur. No 
mother appears, and neither the siiaving of the guards nor trie 
prostitution of the king's daughter is found. 

The hand of the Hindu a char, however, in many places, I he 
favourite Indian methods of thieving—digging through a wall and 
digging a mine into the house—are brought in twice. The incident 
of a princess falling in love with the thief is not un commo n in 
Sanskrit literature, and occurs twice in The Ocean of Story (vols. 
vii, p. 37 - antl viii * P- "$)• 
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The incident of the guards waiting to see if anyone laments lias 
a sequel, for the desire to pay the last homage to his dead friend 
makes G hata conceive a plan by which he can personally lament 
and purify the body with milk. Here we have the gap in the 
Herodotus story filled. But according to Hindu ritual other rites 
have to be performed over the body, so our story-teller introduces 
a second device by which, he can bum the corpse and throw the 
bones into the holy Ganges. 

The ending of'the story has naturally been altered, because 
Somadeva is tacking on to it another story altogether, and does not 
want the princess and the thief to dwell happily together. 

We can now proceed to the crux of our inquiry, Was the tale 
ol Rhampsinitus as told to Herodotus of true Egyptian origin? 

The first question one naturally asks is whether the identity of 
King Rliampstnitus can be ascertained. Is he purely legendary, 
or is he a real Pharaoh to whom the above story has been attributed, 
either rightly or wrongly? The generally accepted theory is that 
by Rkampsimius is meant Raineses HI, although nothing definite 
can he said on this point. 

'Hie reasons for the supposition are twofold, etymological and 
general. 

The true etymology of Rimupsinmis is unknown, and rims we 
are handicapped from the start, but it scents to be connected in 
some way with Raineses. According to Erugsch it is a Greek form 
of Rantesu pa nuter , “Raineses the God,” but most scholars now 
agree with Maspero, who would derive the first half from Raineses 
111 and the second half from Amasis 13 . Some further explanation 
is necessary. 

Raineses III was a Pharaoh of the twentieth dynasty, and had 
his capital at Thebes, with Amort as chief deity. Amasis II was a 
Pharaoh of the twenty-sixth dynasty, with his capital at Sals, in ihe 
Delta, and Keith, the goddess of i&c hunt, as deity, 

The correct Form of his name is Aah-mes-si-ndt, aah meaning 
“moon,” and si-neit, “son of Neitll." Now in order to arrive ai 
the Greek form Rluunpsinitus, the two words ri-neit must be added 
to Rameses, making Ra~mes-si-neit. Thus half the name belongs 
to one Pharaoh of one dynasty, and half to another Pharaoh of 
another dynasty . 14 It is/ 1 said Sir Flinders Petrie in a letter to me 

on the subject, “as if a cathedral verger talked now of ‘our sailor 
King William III,’ unconsciously borrowing from William IV,” 

It ib quite conceivable that the jumbled tmm- was due to 
ignorance, and at any rate was good enough for foreigners. 

\S r hen describing the Aegean coasts we may consider Herodotus 
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to have had sufficient personal knowledge oi what he was writing 
about to check any traditions he heard, or accounts he may have 
read. But in Egypt matters were very different. Here he^went 
as an ordinary tourist, even without “letters of introduction.'’ and, 
being unable'to speak the tongue, he was dependent on the half- 
caste dragomans and any inferior temple-servants who were not 
above receiving bakhshish for answering questions put to them by 

the inquisitive Greeks. , 

Most of the ciceroni were Karians, who acted as interpreters 
between natives and the travellers, like the Maltese in modem 
limes. A& Herodotus himself was bom in Karia, we can imagine 
his preferring a fellow-countryman through whom to make his 
searching inquiries. 

Professor Savce considered ihe tale to be " colonial Greek, jnm 
he explained this view in a letter to me. It is, he said, the 
kind o£ story the Greek tourist delighted to hear from bis Ivanan 
or other semi-Greek dragoman. He was anxious about the origin 
or causes of what he saw, and the dragoman had a story to account 
for each of them which was sufficiently non-Orientol to appeal to 

the Greek mind." . , . . t , . . , 

Supposing that Ra-mes-si-nat was the original form in which 
Herodotus heard the name, we must not be surprised at his accept¬ 
ing it. for he knew n-ndi was a correct appendage to a royal name, 
as it is he who supplies us with most of our information about 

Amasis EL , ,,. . „ 

Turning to general considerations, the first thing to strike us in 
the story about the king is his great wealth and the fact that he 
built a treasury. This could well refer to Rameses III. for, as the 
Papyrus Harris shows, his riches were enormous and not only did 
he fcuild a treasury, but it has actually been discovered in the 
temple at Mcdinei'Hahu. In one record Rsmesea lumself says: 
“J filled its treasury with the products of the land of gold, 

silver, every costly stone by the hundred-thousand. . , . 

The rooms forming this treasury are Nos. IV-Y III in Porter and 
Moss. vol. ti, p. 1S6, Dr Harold H. Nelson, formerly in charge of 
the excavations still continuing at Mcdinct Hahu, tells me that 
although the rooms are not entered by a secret door, it looks very 
much as if something of the son once existed, for the entrance cuts 
right through a relief. The drxir may have been concealed. Dr 
Nelson adds, by having the interrupted relief continued across ix. 
As ihe remains of tht door-sockcts do not suggest anything vtty 
massive, the door could hardly have been of stone. In the rear of 
the temple there is a low doorway leading from room L to room IT 
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(in the Porter-Muss plan) the object of which is unknown. There 
are no suhterranean crypts at Medinei Habu as at Demlera, We 
shall shortly consider the building of secret chambers in some 
detail. 

The great victories of Kamcscs ill against such Levantine 
peoples as the Thekei (or ZakkaJ), Pules ti (or Pelcset-Philistines), 
Washasha, and the Mcshwesli (ancestors ol' the Berber tribes of 
North Africa), and the consequent saving of the Egyptian Empire 
in Ash, would naturally make him the hero of many a tale. The 
increased wealth of die temples, the elaborate ritual observed and 
encouraged by Rameses, and, above all, the fact that Amun-Ra 
became the figurehead of the Egyptian religion, were all factors 
which would held to keep the memory of This Pharaoh green, es¬ 
pecially when his death marked the beginning of the final catastrophe 
which led to the collapse of the Em pire. 

Thus, quite apart from etymological evidence, Rhumps!trims 
might well be intended for Raineses 111 . 

There is, however, another point to be considered. Immediately 
following this story Herodotus {ii, 122) tells a further tale about the 
same king: 

"After this they said, that this king descended alive into the 
place which the Greeks call Hades, and there played at dice with 
Ceres, and sometimes won, and other times lost; and that he came 
up again and brought with him as a present from her a napkin’ of 
gold/’ 

This curious statement has an echo in the ancient Egyptian 
tales occurring in the cycle of Satni-Khamois (Maspem, Popular 
Stories of Andmt Egypt, pp. 133, 134), where Satni descends into 
the tomb of Nenoferkephtah and plays dice for the magic book of 
Thoth, Plutarch, Isis ef Osiris, records an old Egyptian myth 
connected w'ith the birth of Osiris to account for the five supple¬ 
mentary days in the Egyptian calendar. The god Hermes (i.#. 
Thoth) played dice or draughts with the moon and won from her a 
seventy-second part of eveiv day, and from these parts compounded 
the five intercalary days (cf. the Mayan “Uaycb"). 

It looks as if Herodotus had been told the strange tale about 
Ceres and Hades by his dragomans who know that any garbled 
version of a tale Would suffice for the ignorant Greeks I He may 
have seen the dice-playing scene on the Ford tied Gate at Modi net 
Habu and asked its m eanin g. Dr Nelson says that he finds the 
tale very un-Egyptian anti would give it no eretfence. Incidentally! 

1 In D.t\ .TliitHtr’* A 'otci on Hfrodotw, 1S57. p, 146. ilic gulden napkin i* ff^irdwl 
ar of the crop shortly to rite Itoti the earth. 
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the term *' Hades '* is quite wrong as applied to the Egyptian world 
of the dead. Various scholars have sought an interpretation of the 
tale. Birch, 1 in referring to the reliefs on the Fortified Gate at 
Medina Habu, says that the females who are playing draughts 
wear on their heads the Bowers of the lotus and papyrus, emblems 
of the Upper and Lower Country, or as goddesses oi the heaven or 
upper world* and the earth or lower world. From this he argues 
that the sculptures might have been considered in the popular 
legends as offering to the spectator the allegory of the scene of the 
came of draughts between the king and the goddess Ists, whom 
Herodotus has called Demeter {Ceres), as he named Osins the 
"Dionysius of the same people. 

The "real excavations carried nn at Medina ruibu bv the 
Oriental*Institute of the University of Chicago have included a 
most detailed survey of the Fortified Gate, the final results oi which 
will not be published for several years. Dr Xelson has sent roc .1 
drawing of the floral head-dresses of the harem Indies. It is hard 
to sav if they represent flowers at all, as the main portion consists of 
round objects like balls on the top of long stems. It a highly 
conventional form of the papyrus is intended it would be quite 
different from the usual way the plant ■=> represented on head¬ 
dresses. At each end there is a little flower like a lily. Ihus 
Birch's theorv seen is untenable* As to the game of draughts jtseH, 
Dr Nelson savs that it h depicted in other reliefs in private tombs 
and has no particular significance otherwise than of portraying the 
activities of the persons represented, as in the case of the King on 
the Fortified Gate passing Iris time quietly among the ladies of his 
harem. There is no evidence that they were in any way connected 

with Isis. 

We now pass on to the incidents in the story* It is these which 
tomi the real clues to the origin or migration of a story. 

Several leading Egyptologists of the past century *-£;» 

G. ftawlinson. History 4 Herodotus, 4th edition, 4 voh-. iS8o, vol. 11, 
p. 193H 4 } considered' tliat the story under discussion could not be 
of Egyptian origin for the following reasons: 

(r) Egyptians did not wear beards. . . .. 

(2} The practice of hanging a criminal from a wall to the public 
gaze was unknown in Egypt. . 

(3) The idea of 11 Pharaoh prostituting his daughter is absurd. 

1 " Rhompiinitu*. ind ;h* ’Vamc of Dnugttf*,*’ Tran- R-iy. S<H- Lit,, ±nd ScJ., 

wi- 131 , 1S7OP pp 
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Let us take each of these points in turn, 

(i) The note in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, already referred to, was 
written by Wilkinson, and shows the results of a too hasty study of 
the monuments, for although the majority of pure Egyptians were 
dean-shaven* the custom was not compulsory, and monuments of 
all periods have revealed men with beards. But in tills particular 
case we are dealing only with police, who were not ail natives. 
They were usually recruited from a Nubian or Sudani tribe, called 
Maaaiu or Matiii by Maspero, and Mate ham by Budge, All 
foreigners were exempt from general usages, bo there is nothing 
surprising or un-Egyptian in the police being bearded. Wilkinson 
quoted the shaving of Joseph before entering the presence of 
Pharaoh (Gen. xli, 14) as showing it was customary to shave, but 
to ntt it rather proves that the lower-class Egyptian troubled little 
about shaving, and any sudden honour such as being taken before 
Pharaoh would necessitate shaving. This was, of course, exactly 
opposite to the customs of Babylon and Assyria, where commoners 
were clean-shaven and royalty heavily bearded. The veneration 
of the beard seems not to have been neatly so developed in early 
Egy pt as it was to become in other pans of the East, with the advent 
of Mohammedanism, although the false beard was worn by a Pharaoh 
as a symbol of dignity at certain festivals. In the present story, I 
feel tlic shaving of the beards was not done so much for insult (as 
in i Chron. xix, 4. etc,), as to show the consummate cleverness of 
the thief, a motif which has an international appeal. 

(2) As another proof that the talc is not Egy ptian, Wilkinson and 
other Egyptologists have stated that in 3 country’ where social tics 
were so much regarded, the civil law would not permit such an 
exhibition as stated to have been held by Rhampainitus. 

Jt will suffice to quote the well-knovrn case of Amenhetep II, 
who hung the bodies of seven vanquished chiefs at the bow of his 
boat, and later exposed them on the walls of Thebes and Napata. 
(Sec Budge, Osim and the Egyptian Resurrection, voL t, p. xxiL) 
As Maspero says, that which was done by a real Pharaoh may well 
have been done by die Pharaoh of a romance, even jj it was 
exceptional. 

(3) The proceeding of the king in sending his daughter to a 
public brothel {ofriuttr can only have this meaning here, it being 
most improbable that he would use a “certain room " in the palace 
for such a purpose, as translated by A. D. Godley in the Loch 
Library edition) may seem strange to us, bui it must not be dis¬ 
missed as merely die invention of the ciceroni, nor must we believe, 
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with Wilkinson, that it would be repeated by Greets just because 
it gave them particular pleasure to recount such tales about kings 

and their daughters. , , 

Although oui knowledge of the intimate social customs of the 
Egyptians is as vet very small, there would appear to be sufficient 
evidence to prove the existence of sacred prostttutmn in Egypt, at 
least in Ptolemaic times. In the Guide fa the Cmro Museum (Cairo, 
1003, p. 223), Maspero refers to the Khcnntu who probably repre¬ 
sented the inferior portion of the divine harem, a sore of body of 
sacred courtesans similar to those of Phoenicia, Syria andI Uialdfl*. 

I deal with the question more fully in the Essay on Sacred 1 restitu¬ 
tion, p. 178 et seq, . . , , 

According to Herodotus (ii, 126), when Cheops was in sore need 
of monev^he prostituted his own daughter in a brothel, and 
ordered her to extort, they did not say how much; but she exacted 
a certain sum of money, privately, as much as her father ordered 

1 Apart from the possibility of such occurrences being historical, 
there are several examples in Egyptian tales of prostitution in 

order to obtain some desired end. .. .« 

For instance, in the “Adventure of Satni-Khamols With the 
Mummies' 1 (Maspeno, Popular Stories of Anaent Egypt, pp * 37 ' 
140} Tbubui invites Satm into her chamber m order to get from 
him the magical book of Thoth at the cost of her body. , 

It would appear that among Egypt s neighbours cases of kings 
daughters serving as temple prostitutes are definitely known. i mis 

in discussing sacred prostitution in Babylonia and Assyria, Moms 
T as trow (C&Bsatbn of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 30H) stresses the 
high standing of the female temple prostitutes and votaries, and 
savs that kings set die example by devoting one of their daughters 
to" the service of die deity. See further his Ihldermappe zur 
Religion Babylonians und Assyrians, Nr 26; and Dhorme ft article 
“Labile dc Nabonidc," m the Revue d Assynohgte, xi, pp. 

105-117. 

Professor Elliot Smith considered it probable that the story of a 
king publicly prostituting his daughter is a perversion of the ancient 
myth of Osiris, the dead king, being seduced by Isis, bis own 

^ifowevcr^his^v be, the incident of a Pharaoh acting in such a 
manner must not be dismissed as absurd, and even if such an action 
has no historical foundation, both Egyptian mythology and folk¬ 
tales can supply examples. 
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F inall y, we must consider the point as to whether the Egyptians 
were accustomed to building secret chambers concealed by movable 
stones. 

It has been said that the movable stone teas not an Egyptian 
invention, and that although the Egyptians built with stones of 
enormous size, they were quite incapable of constructing one of the 
kind described by Herodotus, There is overwhelming proof to the 
contrary. As early as the first quarter of the Christian era Strabo 
(xvii. i, 33} displays a thorough knowledge of the concealed en¬ 
trance to the Great Pyramid. As his text has been so continually 
wrongly translated we stall consider it in some detail. The text 
reads: 

fj(£i S'fv frpti \ska^ ttoo^ rav irAeupwv Mtov £§enpkniifiv, 

6 p 9 Evros 6 $ crupay£ krri ctkoAict lifypt 7% f^KijS. 

It is translated (for the first time correctly!) by H. L. Jones* as 
follow's: ‘'High up, approximately midway between the sides, it 
has a movable stone, and when tliis Js raised up there is a sloping 
passage to the vault." The first point to note is that phtoj ttws 
goes with Ttov yAtupwv, not with tv vyss, and so clearly shows 
that what Strabo is saying is that an itteentenwtt position was chosen 
high up, for the sake of secrecy, and that it was approximately mid¬ 
day between the edges of one (the north) face of the pyramid. 
Had it been exactly midway the workmen employed in the ninth 
century bv the Catiph Al-Ma'mun would have been saved a large 
portion o? their 100-l‘cet dig through solid masonry' before they 
struck twenty-four feet east of the central point, and so at last met 
the original sloping passage. This is clearly shown in the “Hori¬ 
zontal Section of the Great Pyramid . . /’ between pp. 138, 139 
of R. A. Proctor’s The Gnat Pyramid, 18S3. 

The next point to note is the fact that in order to open the con¬ 
cealed passage the movable stone had to he raised up. This is not 
sufficiently explicit for us to be certain how it worked. Thus it 
could be cither a tap-door that worked on a stone pivot, as recon¬ 
structed by Petrie from tile door at Dahshur, or else a tat slab 
easily tilted up, as explained by Ludwig Bor chard t in his article 
“Der Altos ifcipfcitios” {Zdt. "/. Agyptische Spracht u. Alter- 
thumskunde, Bd. 35, Leipzig, 1897, pp. 87-89, “Zur Gesduchtc 

1 Tht Gtvsr&phy of Stnibo, li-oeb CUsakal Library* vol. vuj, 1931, pp gj k 93. 
See tim W. M. Fliiutef* Yctm, Th* Fyrumidt and Ttmpiti Gisdi m iS&j p pp. 1&7- 
i£>9 p with tljc rwo bottom diopiAma an Piute XL The dooz to the Gjmi Pyramid h 
re&iorcd from shat tii the South pyramid of Dfththir—sec i'e m- 1 p 145, setr -09, 
I: abudUl be noted that on p. 16S he not only itistro i" -me "> in to Ui* mcdrrwa 
ircruUttoa of Strabo, hut £tvt* ‘"foundarionj 1 for ^k?u when Jl vrnih or ’ tombi* 
iu itnlir 
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tier Pyramid eft”). Whichever it was, it apparently successfully 
fulfilled its function, as no trace of its existence was revealed to the 
keen eyes of Al-Ma'muu's .Arabs. A similar method was also vised 
for concealiitg store-rooms, treasuries and hiding-places in temples. 
Of these by far the most f amilia r to visitors in Egypt is rhe Temple 
of Hathor at Dcndera. Here there are uo less thin twelve secret 
crypts, the entrances to which arc concealed either by stone panels 
in*the walls or stone slabs in the floor. Of these twelve crypts, six 
are subterranean, while the other six .ire in the thickness of the walk 
at the back of the temple. Nine of them are elaborately decorated 
and have been fully reproduced in the fine works of Auguste 
Mariette, 1 and, more recently, by Smile Chassinai. : In his Supple¬ 
ment aux Plancfies, 1874 (Plate E), Mariette shows by plans exactly 
how the movable stone falls into place flush with the wall of the 
room. In Plates CCCLIX and CCCLX Chassimu gives a fine 
“dose-up 11 photograph of the opening, both from the crypt and 
from the room in the Temple. Here the actual thickness of the 
wall shows the size of movable stone necessary. To-day the 
opening is dosed by a steel door. When exploring all these crypts 
in 1936 I found that in some cases there was a considerable drop 
from the level of the floor to the subterranean crypt below. The 
length of such a drop is seen in Chassinat, Plates CCCX.XX, 
CCCXXXI. It looked to me as if some of the upper steps had 
been removed in course of time. Ol particular interest is the 
inscription in Crypt No. 3, where it is stated that all possible 
precautions were taken to prevent the secret openings being known, 
not only to strangers, but even to the lesser members of the priest¬ 
hood. Only the prophets of the goddess held the secret, and those 
who looked for an opening were doomed 10 disappointment. The 
large number of the secret chambers or crypts at Dendera, and the 
fact that most of them were so beautifully sculptured and brightly 
painted, clearly proves that they were chiefly used for the sacred 
rites of the goddess Hathor, who was identified with iris. Some, 
however, as the inscriptions testify, were treasuries in which were 
kept not only the temple revenues but all the valuable jeweller;' ami 
objects of ritual connected with the worship of Hathor. 

1 Itendftttfi: JtmrfyUoa gtudmlt Ju Grtmd Tempi? dt rnir VilU, ' olurr.c of ten, 
pam, 1880, pp. aaa-366: voi jii (Plancht**. Pari, 1871. wiinnal plans. I’Jilr* iw>, 
mi in! dei^mfiimk wnd iuacrEp cions, Fktts 7-83- 

S it u CMfem mtt * XXXVH : gocyitl (mbm~ 
nrjiAft) ; VofTv* DrUxifflK J 7 isc* Plailibet, Le Odrt, 1047- Pbt^i C <-CX\ [-CCCXXII 
«aei.*E™V Apart iwo*ft the Pitted uwmimwd in rhe te*l nhovt. m also Vlutcs 
CCCLVil, CCCXCIO uml IV, CCCC. CCCCtll *nd CCCCXlIJ. Ffcr full ikxwk 
0 f iJ^j* relief* ind painting in ihe cmr* 5*e Part«r md Moss, Tepo&apbitcl BibU&* 
graphy 1} Anrimt Egyptam Htmglyphu: Tfxt*, voJ. *i f Oxford, pp. 8 > - 91 - 
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Hidden crypts and secret rooms are found in many other temples 
still standing, or partially so, and we may safely conclude that they 
also existed in many of the hundreds of temples long since destroyed. 
At Abydos there is a little room' behind the chapels in the Temple 
of Sethos 1 to which there is no opening whatever, neither door nor 
window*. But as the roof is destroyed it seems highly probable 
that the only entrance was through a moving stone slab in the door 
of the room above. There was also another secret room beneath 
tliis one to which no apparent entrance lias been discovered. It 
seems, however, that me two rooms may have formed a double 
treasury. In her entertaining work on Egyptian temples,- Miss 
Murray, describes several secret rooms and hidden staircases. At 
Korn Ornbo, 3 for instance, the middle chamber of the inner corridor 
has a movable stone in the floor which, when raised, gives access to 
an underground passage in the thickness of the wall separating the 
North and South Sanctuary. “The passage,*’ continues Miss 
Murray (p. t73), "was connected by an opening in its roof with 
another passage in the thickness of the same wall; and an opening 
in the roof of the second passage led to a third passage on a higher 
level; in other words, there are in the one wall three levels of 
passages, one above the other, entirely hidden from those in front 
of the sanctuaries, and of which the secret entrance could have been 
known only to the priests,” At Debod, ten miles south of .Assouan 
(Aswan), there b a small chamber hidden in the thickness of the 
wail reached through an opening only large enough to admit a 
human body. At Kalabsha, twenty' miles farther south, the temple 
walls contain a bewildering number of secret stairs, chapels and 
crypts. The temples at both Dakka and Abahuda also afford 
examples of the hidden chamber or treasury. 

It is thus abundantly clear that the Egyptians were experts at 
building secret chambers bidden by movable stones, either in the 
thickness of a wall or as crvpts beneath the apparently solid floor. 
Herodotus saw Egypt as far south as Assouan, and such secret 
rooms may well have been pointed out to him by bis dragomans— 
surely a proof positive of the truth of their tale! 

Taking all the above evidence as a whole, 1 can see little to 

! Set PoTttfT and Mom, m. p. at. The Ifee!* room t* K' pf MunettE iL-fAydoi, i s 
pp. and 13 of A. M- Ctivefiry iTmple of Kin? Szth&t / al Abydm). 

1 fiftyptien Ttmphi, Mixguet A Murray, London [1931], we m the index undr-r 
11 Secret Chamber^" 

1 See rhe plun in pt^nrr «nd voj, vi, p. ia6. The nmwe-eliftmbtr U« 

dffht m the mp, at! rhe inner Lrinitlnr, «*ith three chamber* either tide. It h Room IV 
in Bcddkfir 1 # Egyp l ■ 0 ^ facing p r 375. 
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support the view that the tale in question is not of Egyptian origin. 
Gaston Paris, however, in an excellent monograph in the Revue dt 
f HitUitre tks Religions, voL ly, 1907, pp. 151 et $eq tf zfyj el s eg., 
does not believe in the Egyptian origin of the tale. He looked to 
the Semitic Orient as the country of origin, and based his theory 
on the account of the prostitution of the Babylonian women at the 
temple of Mylitta. But, as Knappe observes, this conclusion is 
inadmissible since it reposes on the common fallacy of assuming 
that fiction must inevitably reflect reality, which as a matter of fact 
it rarely docs in talcs of this nature. 

Professor Maspen? would not commit himself too far. He said 
that if it was not actually Invented in Egypt, it had been Egyptian- 
feed long before Herodotus wrote it down. The evidence of several 
of our leading Egyptologists appears to favour its being an Egyptian 
tale, and I am indebted to them for their valuable opinions. Sir 
Flinders Petrie considered it to be of late Egypytian origin, with 
some of its details affected by outside influence. Sir Ernest Wallis 
Budge said that to him the story smdt Egyptian. Professor Griffith 
could see nothing seriously un-Egypuan in it, while Dr Hall said 
lie has little doubt about its true Egy ptian origin. 

Cfassuai Versions 

In classical Greece there was a story resembling the tale of 
Rhampsinitus in several points, It concerns the two master-' 
bull dens, Agamedes and Trophonius. In some accounts Again edes 
is described as the stepfather of Trophonius, whose own father was 
commonly said to be Apollo. In other versions it was Agamcdes 
who was the son of Apollo and Epicaste. while Trophonius was his 
son. The best-known story, however, is that the two were sons of 
Ergimis, King of Qrchomenus, and that they built a treasury for 
Hyrieus, King of Hvria in Bueotia. 

Pau&inias (is, 37,4, 5) tells* us that after the Minyae (the original 
inhabitants of Orchomenus) had been conquered Ivy die Thebans, 
Ergimis made peace with Hercules, and gradually retrieved his 
former wealth. But in so doing he was overtaken hy a wifeless and 
childless old age. So he consulted the Oracle at Delphi, where the 
Pythian priestess bade him marry and so " put a new tip to the old 
plough-tree.” 

"So he married a young wife, according to the oracle, and had 
by her Trophonius and Agamedw. But Trophonius is said to 
have been a son of Apollo, and not «f Ergittus, and I believe it, 
and so does everyone who had gone to inquire of the oracle of 
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TrophoniusJ It is said that when Trophonius and Againedes were 
grown up they became skilful at building sanctuaries for gods and 
palaces for men; for they built the temple at Delphi [see Pausanias 
x, 5, 13] for Apollo and the treasury for Hyrieus, In the treasury 
they contrived that one of the stones could, be removed from the 
outside, and they always kept pilfering the hoard; but Hyrieus was 
speechless, seeing the keys and all the tokens undisturbed, but the 
treasures steadily decreasing. Wherefore over the coffers in which 
were his silver and gold he set traps, or at any rate something that 
would hold fast anyone who should enter and meddle with the 
treasures. So when Agamedes entered he was held fast in the 
snare; but Trophonius cut off his head, lest at day-break his brother 
should be put to the torture and he himself detected as an accom¬ 
plice in the crime. The earth yawned and received Trophonius 
at that point in the grove at Lebadea where is the pit of Agamedes, 
as it is called, with a monument beside it,” (J. G. Frazer’s transla¬ 
tion, vol. i, p, 490 et seq.) 

Aristophanes, Xubes 508, speaks of the oracle of Trophonius, and 
the scholiast on the passage, quoting from the historian Charax, 
gives a version different from dial of Pausanias, 2 

Agamedes, Prince of Stymphalus, had two sons, Trophonius and 
Ccrcyon, by his wife Epicaste. Trophonius was bom out of wed¬ 
lock, but Cercyoii was legitimate. Now Agamedes and Trophonius 
were famed for their skill; they built die temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
and thev made a golden treasury for King Augeas at Elis, But 
they took care to leave a secret entrance into the treasury, by means 
of width they and Cercyon used to enter and rob the king. Augeas 
was at a logs what to make of it, but by the advice of Dsdahis, who 
was staying with him, he set traps about hb coffers. Agamedes 
was accordingly caught in one of them, but Trophonius, to prevent 
recognition, cut off his father's head and escaped with Ccrcyon to 
Ordiomcnus. Hither they were pursued by die messengers of 
Augeas; so Cercyon lied to Athens and Trophonius to Lebadea, 
where he made for himself an underground chamber in which he 
lived. (Frazer, op. ciL, vol. v, p. 177.) 

For a useful note on the passage see Starkie’s edition of the 
Clouds, 1911, p p. 325, 326. 

J For « 1 m» Paitfanias ia, jo. 5-14; under "Omculum" in Snuih'i Dutiemitty <</ 
GfreAr cmd Romm vgI* ii, i$gi T p. 291 ; and und cr * Tropbanios ” 

in P»tljr-Wi*towa, lUjal-mryctqp^Sdk (Gerhard ftttdkc),. zkmtgttrr, ttyy? 

a S« Calvin- Mulltrvn [i t CiiJ Wilhelm l^ulwig Millie rf, Fwgmntia Hitiori- 
Gratwtim, vl»|. ttf. Puns. 1 3 +*i — , ' 1 Chirac pp. 636-645, Fm lUt 

vcisinJi ir< queatictn, given sn Gtttk and l min. *e*r p 637 Ba E Quarto. 5/ 
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Apart from the mention of Trophcmiiis by Aristophanes, later 
writings also show the antiquity of mythical tales about these two 
men. For instance, Plutarch, in his Consolatw ad Apolhnium, 14, 
says that Pindar relates of Agamcdes and Trophonius that alter 
building the temple at Delphi, they asked Apollo to grant them a 
reward for their work. He replied that they would have one in 
seven days, but in the meanwhile they were in go on living freely 
and indulge their genius. Accordingly they obeyed the dictate, 
and on the seventh night they died, in their beds. 

The same legend is also mentioned by Cicero, Tusc, Disp .. i. 47, 
but here the interim is given as only three days. 

This curious incident of the sudden death of both brothers at the 
same moment calls for some explanation, and it would seem dial 
we can find it if we regard Tropin mi us and Agamedes not merely 
as brothers, but also as twins. The strange mental sympathy 
between twin-children often led to a simultaneous death— e,g. 
Castor and Poly deuces (La t. Pollux)—the Dioscuri; die Molionides; 
Calais and Zetes, the sons of Boreas; the Christian Amicus and 
A melius; Gervasius and Protasius; Cosmas and Damian, etc. 
With this hint of the possible twinship of Trophonius and Aga¬ 
medes it is necessary to see if the scon 1 itself provides any more 
concrete evidence. I11 die first place one of the brothers is reputed 
to be the son of a God, the other mortal. So it was with the Dio¬ 
scuri, the Molionides, Amphion and Zethus, Heracles and Tphikles; 
the Y'edic Aivins. The birth of twins was always regarded as some¬ 
thing so unusual that some explanation of a divine character, quite 
outside the normal action of mortal man, w as the only possible one 
to account for the phenomenon. As Rcndd Harris has shown in 
his three works on twins, 1 the event was regarded among many 
primitive peoples with such dread that the twins were often killed 
and their mother banished for life. 

In the second place, as Dr Krappe lias pointed out,* many sets 
of twins were regarded as excellent stone-masons and builders. 
Examples include Amphmn and Zethus, Apollo and Poseidon, 
Castor and Polydcuccs, Romulus and Remus, Floras and Lauras, 
Thomas and Christ, Cain and Abd, and the Egyptian Horas and 
Set. As to why so many rains were builders is explained by Ivrappe 
as due to the fact that owing to twins being regarded as uncanny' by 
primitive man, it was customary' to exile them and their mother to 

> Tht Dioscun m tin Chntmm Ligeti,ti. Lrindtai. 1903; TB* Cuts <■/ the Mraztnty 
Tt= T«. Canhridifr, wij Bi.rungts. Cambridge. igi j, S-™ uln> the snick 

"Twin*"by E. Sidney [fiinknd. in Histinc*’ Eney R*t. F.th.. vol. xii, pp. 401-500. 

1 Arth.it fSr Reiigimrtmtmthtffi, vol. m, *®3. P- *J*. 
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desert places or islands, to rid the community by this drastic measure 
of the baneful influence exercised by them* In time these places 
of twin e x i l e developed into places of refuge, and the twins them¬ 
selves were regarded as the founders of these twin cities—the 
classical example being, of course, ancient Rome. Krappe also 
shows that our twins are abo givers of rain, and heroes of the 
fertility of the soil—hut yet another function of the Heavenly 
Twins of particular interest to us is the Egyptian twinship of Hunts 
and Set, Here we are dealing with the earliest cult of Set, lung 
before he was the great rival of Horns and the power of evil. Here 
he is equal in all respects with Ucru-ur, i.e. “Homs the Elder/’ 
and in early mythological scenes the heads of the two gods are set 
upon a single body. 1 Heru-ur was the god of the sky by ikv, and 
Set the god of the sky by night. Even at this early period the op¬ 
posite attributes of the’two are discernible—in time to become 
personification* of Light and Darkness, Day and Night, Life and 
Death, Good and Evij, etc. 

In an article on “The early colonists of the Mediterranean/' 1 
Dr J. Ren del Harris refers to an early religious hymn addressed to 
the Sun-god by Homs and Set, who declare themselves to have 
been the architects of the temples at Luxor and Thebes. As 
proving that the two gods arc both twins and architects, lie quotes 
the following from the hymn in question: 

“Set the architect, and Homs the architect, he says: I was a 
superintendent in thy temple, an architect in thy sanctuary, without 
error, in the sanctuary which thy beloved son Amenophis HI has 
built for thee (Amon-Ra). My lord had commanded me to carry 
out thy building; because he knew my vigilance .. . 

“Never do I take joy in lying words; my joy is in my brother, 
who Ls like to myself inkind; over whose thoughts I have joy; since 
wc came together out of the mother’s womb. Set the architect and 
Horus the architect/' 

Harris then compares the Egyptian twins with Zethus and 
Amphion, the builders of Boeotian Thebes, and suggests that in 
Zethus we really have Set (the Ii \9 of Plutarch). 

In that case the Theban twin*, Set and Horns, have migrated to 
the Greek Thebes, and the one city is named alter the other, just 
as the one twin is the transliteration of the other. As Krappe 
justly remarks, such an introduction into Boeotia must have been 
by prehistoric Egyptian colonists. 

We can conclude, then, that there is considerable justification in 

1 Se* ih- Plate iViriE p ^4- ^ h < pf Rudgr'> Ofld* ->/ tit* Egyptian*, 
iitiil. of the Jirim Ryhind* Library. MtUttkeitrr _^ol. t, p. H— 
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regarding Trophmtius and Agamedes as twins, and that by doing 
so many of the textual difficulties disappear. 1 

From the above evidence, then, we notice that whereas myths 
connected with the two master-builders were current in Greece 
from at least 500 B.C, (Aristophanes’ jV ubes was first produced in 
423 B.C.) the incident of the rob ben - of the treasury as one of their 
exploits does not appear, as far as we know, till the time of Pausanias 
(second century A.D.), while the priest and historian Charax 
Pergamcnus post-date* Caesar and Kero, 

All this seems to point to Herodotus as the introducer of the 
incident into Greece. I cannot see sufficient evidence to justify, 
in its entirety, the view of K. O. Muller in his Geiduchtm hvlle- 
/lischer Stdmme lind StadtC Orckomeim urnl die Minyc r, Breslau, 
vol i, 1820, p. 94 et seq., where he states that it is very probable 
that the tradition took its rise among the Minyae. was transferred 
from them to King Augeas. and was know n in Greece long before 
the reign of Psammetuhus (664-6 to B-C.) r the Saite king of ihc 
twenty-fifth dynasty, during w hose reign intimate relations between 
Egypt and Greece were opened. His theory or, .it any rate, part 
of it, may be correct, but until further evidence is available l am 
inclined to favour the Egyptian origin of the story. 

As both Sir William Halliday {FoPt-Lore, vot. xxxvii, 1936, p. 
199) and Dr A. H. Krappe (Archiv fur Rdi^ions&mmschafi. voh 
xxx, 1933, p. 239) take me to task for suggesting that it was Hero¬ 
dotus who introduced the incident of the two master-builders into 
Greece, it is necessary to consider the point in some detail. Ilalli- 
day agrees with me that the story is Egyptian in origin, but adds 
that it must have been known to the Greeks before the time of 
Herodotus as “there is very good reason for thinking that the 
version, which has been preserved, was ail tided to Hi the Tetggonia 
of Eugammon of Gyrene, the last of the Cyclic poets,” For 
evidence of this he refers us to the article on “ Agamcdes” in the 
Rcal-eticydopddie der Kltissischen Alter L umsr-vnssmschqft. We 
shall return to this later. Krappt is dealing with the question as 
to when the story reached Greece from Egypt. He writes as 
follows: 

“Here again scholarly opinion b divided. In the first place 
K. O. Muller (Orchommos, p. 94) was right in so far as he assumed 
that the story was current in Greece before the time of the beginning 

1 For ■ good gctvrra! nttitle see W, U. RutcKci't AutfdWifhti Lnikvn der Griteki- 
tthen tmd R&uktfttn Mytfwbgir, v. coin. ia£.>j-il? 8 . Leipii#. 1916-1934. 
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of Greek colonization in Egypt in the reign of Psammetichus I 
f664-6 io B.c,), For it is clearly referred to in an old epic poem 
[the Telegtmia] o£ which we still have some tracts." 

For evidence of the latter statement he quotes V. v. VVdamowit*- 
Muellendorff, Homeristhe Untermchungen in Pfiiiobg. bntm., MI 
[1884). p. 186. and Albert Hartmann, Unterstickuweniiber dxe Sagen 
wm Tode da Odysseus. MUnchen, 1917, p. 65 ff- (whidh he had not 
personally seen), Krappe then continues: 

" The silence of Herodotus about it and the legend of the edifying 
death of the two master-builders do not militate against this view, 
for Herodotus was not omniscient, and a legend circulated by the 
Delphian prieslliood could well afford to ignore the thieves story. 
At all events, the conclusion of Mr Pcnzer that it was Herodotus 
who introduced the story' into Greece is altogether inadmissible, 
not only on account of the chronological difficulties referred to 
above and into which such a theory would lead us, but also because 
this would be a unique example of migratory legend of recent 
introduction being attributed, arbitrarily, to one ot the legendary 
figures of prehistoric Greece, '[‘he last objection also holds good 
for the 1 Cvrcniac’ theory of J. VUrriieim {Us Aiacis origins, adtu, 
pairia , p, 202), who believed that the story had been introduced 
into Greece from Egypt via Gyrene. In other words, I believe 
K. 0 . Miiller to have been fundamentally right when he considered 
the storv as essentially Minyan, w, current in prehistoric Oocntia 
and carried by the Minyans' to the Peloponnesus, l ie was wrong 
in concluding’from this fact that the tale was also of M my an origm 
and carried from Greece to Egypt, which is plainly quite a different 

problem.” . „ , r, « r r *1. 

If we turn to the article on “Agamedes by Dr O. Kcm m the 

Pauh-Wissowa Reahsncychpddk, as mentioned by Halhday, we 
read that Eugainmon of Gyrene in his Telegoma speaks of a ktater 
given as a present by King Polyxemis to Odysseus, U was decorated 
by reliefs depicting the story of Tnophonius, Agamcdes and Augean, 
This is the total evidence. The Epic Cycle a scries of poems 
arranged to complete the story" of Troy, and dates trom about 800 
to 5 5 0 s.c. It was lost sometime soon after the second century A.D., 
but an epitome in the Chrsstomaifm of Produs was preserved in 
die Bibliotheca of Photius, According to him the Tekgonia com* 
pitted the Odvitev by continuing events to the death of Odysseus 
by Telegonus^and the marriage of Telegomis and Penelope, and of 

Telcmachus and Circe, t 

The whole subject is considered in detail in Albert Hartmann s 
Untersuclnwgen liter die Sagsn tom Tode des Odysseus, Miinchen, 
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1917. He gives the text of the TeLegonia parage on p. 64, the 
reference to the presence of the krater being as follows: 

. , . Kdi £ev1£etc« ircpa 55ip6v te Act|j£6vEt uporripo, *,oi ettI 

toutv ret -rrepl Tpo^cjmov Kcri 'Ayouf^Tiv wai Airytev . . , 

Of considerable interest is the fact that a fragment of a kraler found 
in Samos depicts part of a scene which may possibly be intended 
for the story of Trophonius and Agamedes. It has been described 
and reproduced by Boehlau. 1 Unfortunately' it is so broken as to 
afford little idea of the scene represented. To the left of the brater 
b a nude male figure holding in his hands a large round object 
with a central boss- He appears to be cither placing 11 on the top 
of, or removing it from, a budding faced with a senes of decorated 
bands of masonry. Below there remains a single column, with a 
Doric abacus, suggesting a main entrance into the building. 
Whether some of the decorated bands are really an elaborate 
entablature is hard to determine, Remains of a border of ducks 
completes the fragment. If our story is really represented here, it 
Iras been suggested that a second figure Originally faced the existing 
one, and the two brothers were depicted as either fixing the movable 

stone, or removing it* , _ . 

However this may be interpreted, the evidence of the Telegfima 
passage remains, although, it must be conceded, the mere mention 
of the names of the brothers gives us no information whatever as to 
the incidents in the legend current at this early period. Whatever 
rhev were, I suggest that by the time of Herodotus they had, at 
most, a purely local reputation—even if they had not been alto¬ 
gether forgotten. The very fact that Herodotus included the tale 
at all is surely proof that he imagined that he was bringing it to 

Greece for the first lime, . , ,, , . 

After careful consideration ol Ivrappe s erudite article 1 tetl that 
1 can only modify mv statement, and say that although legends 
connected'with Trophonius and Agamedes existed in1 Greece early 
in the seventh century B.C, it is to Herodotusand to him alone that 
the enormous spread of the Tale of Rhampsinitus was due. 

Mcdiavat Versions 

The wave of Oriental sturv migration in the eleventh, twelfth arid 
thirteenth centuries not only brought Indian, Persian and Arabian 
tales to Europe, but introduced a form of presentation hitherto 

1 . Jvj tonmhai and Itattiihm Srbvpoit* ■■ ,, Leipzig, 1S9S, pp. «* 1 . 12®. ^v'lb 
Tifcl X, Eig- 4. Se* hfrtha HiitTOmon, op, p. *7. 

r . 0*—7 
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unknown in the West—'the 11 taie-within-tale 11 system. Its popu¬ 
larity was due not only to its novelty, but also to the opportunities 
it offered the story-teller, for he could add and subtract as he 
thought fit without altering the “frame** of the work in any wav, 
The crusader, the pilgrim and the merchant would, on their return 
home, relate any stories heard on thetr travels which had made a 
strong appeal to their imaginations* and as the stories circulated, 
the compilers would naturally enough substitute tales from their 
own stock-in-trade, if they liked them better, or if anv tale had 
become confused and pointless in course of repetition. Thus many 
an Eastern collection has become greatly altered in the hands of 
Western editors, translators, and the like, so as to leave little of the 
Eastern original except the “frame/ 1 The husk would remain, 
but the kernel would be different. No better example of such 
alterations could bv quoted than those connected with the great 
cycle stories, known as the Book of Siitdibad. The collection was 
so called owing to the tradition that a certain Indian philosopher 
named Sin dibid was its chief character. In all the main Eastern 
versions the name varies but little; the Syriac is Sind ban, the Creek, 
Syntipas, and the Hebrew, Sen debar. Only eight Eastern versions 
survive and all have the same "frame* 1 tale. Briefly this is as 
follows; 

A young prince is taught wisdom by his tutor. He learns but 
slowly, an 3 the tutor realises that some evil star is for the lime heing 
in the ascendant Further investigations show that a fatal seven 
days is at hand, and accordingly the prince is warned not to speak 
a word during this period. The king is much concerned at his 
son's silence, and one of his wives says she will find out the reason. 
Accordingly she sees liim alone, but tempts him to adultery with 
the promise of the kingdom. He repulses her, and realising her 
position if he does speak, she hastens to the king with the tale that 
he has attempted to ravish her. The king orders him to he killed, 
but seven wise men of the court each tell stories to show the wicked¬ 
ness of women. In reply the wife tells counter-stories, and thus 
the ill-omened period is past, The prince speaks and the queen is 
executed. 1 

Now when the Book of Sittdibdd reached Europe it retained this 
frame-story, but little else. The title was changed to The Seven 

1 vnU no <Wbt notice Sir mt ftflemlaJiDfie lumvecn ihis raJc and the story 

of Ait>k» n n.d hie fim K mi Sin which is ■ good example of the ” u j cndc*i whoie !me i-- 
■corned 11 mntif (aee Thf Qeran *?/ Story, vol. n r p. ixo), Benfey wai + l belie w,. i he 
hrtt Scholar VFhc dfttif rnetniort tn tbi$ (see hat ifritrtf md Otridtnl, Gattbjffca, 
iTfb 
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Wise Masters or Se%<en Sages of Rome and Sitidibad himself 
disappeared 

Research seems to show that from India the work passed to 
Persia, Arabia, Syria and the Holy Land. Thence it was probably 
brought to Europe by some crusader who was attracted by the 
novelty and merit of die tales, Unfortunately the parent Western 
version is lost, so that we cannot say exactly which of the Eastern 
versions gave rise to the European version. Evidence is slightly in 
favour of the Hebrew version, but nothing definite can be said on 
the point. The date of the parent Western version is probably not 
later than A.D. 1150. 1 

The popularity of the work in Europe was enormous, and at least 
forty different versions have been preserved. So altered have been 
the tales in the Western versions that only four have survived from 
the East* Then again, in the Western versions the sages only tell 
one story each, and with the queen’s counter-storitt there are only 
fifteen, but in the Eastern versions the sages usually tell two 

stories. , 

There arc several other differences which need not be detailed 
here. The important point to notice is that the reason of the great 
difference must be tluit, whereas the Book of Situiibad was written* 
the Seven Sages derived it? stories from oral tradition. In fact, 
tiie compiler probably never saw an Eastern version. 

Now among the tales which found their way into the Seven Sages 
was a version of the tale of Rhampsinitus. It might easily have 
been brought over from Egypt or Syria by sonic pilgrim or traveller 
and become incorporated with the < ‘irame" t story of the Seven 
Sages, and owing to its excellence as a good story, would quite 
naturally be chosen in lieu of many others known to the compiler. 

The oldest form in which the Western type is known to us is 
that bearing the title of Dotopathos, It seems very probable, how¬ 
ever, that the better-known Seem Sages of Rome, MSS, of which 
date from only a little later than the earliest MS. of Dohpathos, 
preserves more closely the original form of the Western parent 
version. It was under this form that it acquired its immense 
popularity- The Dolopalhos exists in two versions, one in Latin 
prose by Joannes de Alta Silva, and the other in bii old French 
poem by Herbert. 

Silva' whose proper name was Jean de Bautesvifie, translated 
the work from me Greek. It was edited by Hermann Gesterlev* 

1 See KilUt Campbell, The Seven Sagef of Rome, p. r> . Be?ton, (!£., 1997, 

i hbmri dr Alto Sdin nW de Reg* *t Septm Sapettlibui, StruabuTK, 

S73, See pp. 4 S-JI- 
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in 187-},and by Alfons Hilka 1 2 in inia, and corrtaira the ' Gaza"* or 
“treasure" story ;is its second tale* This version is very curious 
as containing numerous details which are found nowhere 

f» [ft p r 

The lack of any motive for the treasurer turning thief, or making 
his sons thieves, must have struck the compiler, for at the beginning 
of the story we are told that the father had been driven to steal 
owing to the reckless extravagance of his son. -Viter the theft has 
been detected, the king, un the advice * »f a blind old man who is an 
ex-thief himself, bums a pile of green grass in the treasury. Then, 
having closed the door, he walks round the b uilding and notices 
smuke issuing from between the stones where the entrance had 
lieen made. The incident found its way into several variants, while 
in others the king shuts liimself in the treasury and observes if any 
lioht comes in through the walls. The tricks of the thief in the 
Dohpathaz version are elaborate. He first escapes b> stabbing 
himself, then by stating that a child belonging to his family, who 
been discovered crying, is only crying for its mother* But the 
method by which he retrieves his father's body is very curious. 
The blind*old man tells the king to get forty men to guard the body, 
twenEV in black armour on black horses P aod twenty in white 
armour on white horses. It will then be impossible for any 
stranger to make hb way unpereeived to the body- I he thief* 
however, is not to be put off so easily, 


11 At very fur ilk suum pat risque obprobrium ferre nun voiras, 
maknsque semel mori* quam dm infeliciter vivete p deliberuvit in 
ammo, quod aut patretn turpi judibrio subtraheret, sut ipse cum 
eo talker moreretur. Subuli ergo Ingeiuo arnva partita iabricat, 
iota scilicet ab una parte alba, et nigra ah altera* (juibus anusitis 
cquum bine albo n inde rngfo panno opertum ascend it r Sicquc 
lucent* luna per medios transit milites f ut nigra pars anno rum 
eius vigmri albos deiuderet et alba par? dcciperet nigros, pumr- 
entqoc nigti unum esse ex alhis* et albi unum ex nigns fore* 
Sic ergo pertran&iens vmit ad patrern depositumque a ligno 
asporttvit. Facto autem mane miiites videntes furem furtim 
subktum sibi confuai rcdlemnt ad regem, narrantes, quomodo 
eos miles albvs nigrisque arrois pertims^ deeepbset, Dcspcrans 


1 MktvwH i Bmrm Sapu-nltm, 11- H^dciKcrg. 1 * 12 . See pp 4*^*; 

2 Tte2 ttorlei ht ihe Western group •« now a|wa>T known by thttr Latin m m«: 
fami 3 gaz< rj. i^pr/ r creditor. etc They were Brtt Applied by W Ckcdekc, Qtwm uj*J 
ijctidmi, Crfleingwtn. t&A, voL III. PP 4 *^ m 

1 Hjtkfl rends partitir* which ia obviouaty correct. 
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ergo iam rex posse recuperari perdita et fmcm et thcsaurum 
cessavit quemm." '* rf, p. 5*) 


At this point the Latin version ends, but the French version Ol 
Herbert adds other incidents which were copied largely m supse* 

qU After J the nt corpse has been recovered, the thief lies ™ th J ht 
princess, who marks him with coloured dye tor future ideniifkaUon. 
The following short extract will give some idea of the style of the 
Old French: 


"La puede mil mot ne dit 
Quc ees peres lot contredit, 

Qui la bniste U ot doonee 
Oil la coul or fu destrempree, 

EtJ ce li disi k'cle feist 1 

Tout ce ke oil St rvqucist 

Tant WcV front I'tat bicn sagme, 

Einsi com li Ot enaeigilte. 

I a pucelc s’en entremist, 

Et tele enscigne el* front li mist 
Que him pot estre eoneuz. 

Cil fie s’en est aperccuz; 

Taut i demora longuement 
Qu’il s’en departi lieement; 

A son ostel rev in t arriere; 

Biau scmblam fist et bcle cliiere. 

{Li Romans da Dolopathos, Charles 
Brunei et Anatole tie Montaiglon, 
Bib, Elzevirienne, Paris, :85b, pp. 
215, 216.) 


He marks everyone else and escapes detection. I hen follows 
the incident of a child being employed to pick him out hum a crowd 
bv giving the “wanted" man a knife. He manages, however, to 
rave the Child a bird previously, and so the knife » looked upon as 
being merely a return gift, finally he marries the princess. 

* The*? rwa waions of DtJapetl w( lmv« nor been »uff>citT«ip dmiriguifclwd b*' 
Campbell mad other auiboni on *e wahjtet. 

3 Qu’il reKirt- 
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The Doltfpathos agrees with the Book of Sindtbad in that there b 
only one instructor. His name, however, is changed to Virgil. 
It preserves only unc story from the Eastern version, but four 
stories (including gazn) which also occur in the Se% ien Sages, This 
fact seems to indicate that Silva was acquainted with some version 
of the latter. The contention that the work was derived from oral 
tradition is home out hy Silva’s own statement that he wrote 14 non 
ui visa, sed ut audita/' The Herbert version was made from the 
above somewhere about 1225, and was edited by Brunet and Mon- 
taiglon in 1856 under the title Li Romans Ji Dolopathos. It is very 
long, being over 12,000 lines, and is written in the acto-syllabic 
couplet. 

For further details reference should be made to G. Paris, Deux 
Redact Jons dtt Roman ties Sept Sages tie Rome. Paris, 1876; and to 
the work by’ Campbell already mentioned. 

We now- come to the Seven Sages of Rtime t of which versions 
exist in nearly every European language. The earliest ones known 
are in Frtmcli and must date from about 1150, which, as we have 
already seen, is the latest date of the Western parent version. 

The usual number of stories is fifteen, and the scene of action is 
bid in Rome. The names of the Emperor, Prince and Sages vary 
considerably, but this is of no importance in our inquiry’. The 
best work, on the whole subject is still that by Gaston Paris mentioned 
above. 

The treasury story is nearly always the fifth, but in two versions 
it forms the ninth, and in one version the eleventh story. 

It is told much more simply than in Dolopathos , and only one 
trick is employed—the wounding of the thief in order to account 
for his mother’s {or her children 3) weeping. 

In one of the nine Middle English versions 1 (Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity. MS. Dd. I, 17 (Hi), l. 54) the tale ends abruptly after the 
weeping incident. 

As an example of the language and style of these versions I will 
quote from the so-called Cotton Galba E. ix MS., following the 
edition by Campbell. Seven Sages nj Rome, pp, 45-49. 

The tale is told of Octavian. He had “klerkcs twa." One was 

1 It. CemtiMt, Study 0/ tit - Ramwtta <sf (he Severn Sugrt tdih Speoal Refer met to 
She Middle Engliih Vtrtiom, Baltimore, iSflS, J». -|i- Fur a more ream study at tht 
Engliih vmionf tee Kart Simmer, The SH™ Saga vf Rome (Southern Veramt}. 
Earlj E''.glLiiv Tat Society, Orii;. Scr, Mo. hjj, linden, icjj Thi* desk w jih The 
ftve following MSS.: the “Authidleck" of [be Nei. Lib. of Scotland! Arundel 14a 
and Ewnon 1^5 of the Hritiih Mmwm! Ff (I, jS. f 134, of ibe Untwiiry Librarv. 
Cambridge : and 354 of Bdliol Col. Lib,, Oxford. J’br 11 Cm" story , with variant* 
from the diffrrem MSS., is nn pp. sij.co 
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libera!* but the other was a miser. Octavian chooses the miser to 
guard his treasures (there is no question of his building the treasury), 
but before long, with his son’s help, cite liberal man digs a tunnel 
and removes a portion ot the gold, filling in the hole with the 
stone. On discovering the loss, the miser digs a trench and fills it 
with tar and pitch, “ter and pik." 

The story then continues (line 1,363): 


u Al had pai spended sane sertayn; 
pe fader and pe son wen ties ogayn. 
Bitwene pam toke pai out fie stanc; 
fie fader crepis in sons onane,) 

And doun he fals in ter and pik,— 

Wit je welc, }>at was ful wik.* 

Loud he cried and said * Alins 1 ' 

HLs son askes him how it was. 

He said: '1 stand vp til fie chin 
In pik, pat I mun ! neuer out win/ 

‘Alias/ said be son, 'what sal l do?' 
He said: ‘Tak my swerd be vnto, 

And smite my heuid fra my body/ 
pe son said, "Nai. sir. sekerly^; 

Are 5 t sold myseluen ala/ 

‘Son,’ he said" ‘it most be swa. 

Or else pou and a) ]>i kyn 

Mutt be shent * bath mar? and mvn 7 ; 

And if mi heuid be sincten away, 

Na word sat tnen of me say. 
parforc. son, for mi benisown,* 

Smite of my heuid, and wend to town 
And hide it in som preue 4 pit, 

So bat na man mat ten aw it/ 

His fader heuid of smate he pare, 

- ■* * “ •* '■ *are. 



For shame pat eft et might bitide; 
For if men wist, it wald be vver, 10 
And lath 11 him Wn* to here* it fer. 
Ais he went biside 3 gang, 12 
Into pe pit pe heuid he slang. 


1 At wi« 

4 Certainty. 

T Of greater *nd \rasef importance. 


1 Wktcd. 
5 SiWfcer* 

* Btening^ 
11 Avetie. 


3 Shali 


4 Duewaed- 


» Wtra, 


1 Secret. 
u Privy. 
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pan went he bsme wightU* and sone, 

And taJd his moder how he had done, 
pe vvhif weped, so was her wa; 
ho diti his brewer and sistfrs alswy. 

On pe mom pe senatuure 
Went jr!) vnto pe toutr; 

In pc pit he findes a hedles man, 

Bot knaw him for nothing] he can. 

He kowth noght ken pan his felaw 
pat he wont nil wele to knaw. 

He cert Irnue of pc pik bidene, : 

And wass pe body faire and dene. 

He loked by fore pan and bihind; 
Knawlagting ■- kowth he none find, 
pan gert 4 he bring twa stal worth hors. 
And bad J-am draw pt heddes core; 

And whoso pai saw sorow make. 

He bad bUiue 5 pai sold l^am take. 

And at 6 pai war to preson led, 

For pa: er a! his awm kinred. 

pat hedles body by pe fete 

Was drawen in Rome thorgh ilka 7 strete, 

Vntil pai come bifor i'e dore 

Wliars pe ded man wood 8 b if ore; 

pare pai rmimed and made il chcre, 

Whif and didder, al in fere , 9 
pe serumies toke parto gude kepe, 
pam for to tak pat pai saw wepe. 
pe chillier pan war sare adred; 

' Alias , 1 pai said, 'now 1 er we ded!' 
pc son, hat wist of al pe care, 

Hirst himsduen wonder sare; 

He smate bimseluen in pe cheke; 
paire sorrow sone so gan pai eke. 
pal tald to } t am pat wald pam take, 
pat pai wepid for paire brnper sake, 
pai shewed pe wonde of paire broper, 
And said pai u epid for nane oper, 
pe seriantes saw pe wound sertain; 
pai trowed pam wele and turned ogairt,” 


1 Quickly. 
1 Every. 


Immixljjceh-, 
5 Quickly. 

1 Dwell, 


1 Mmu yt Identify mg, 
* Together. 
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Apart from the nine Middle English versions already mentioned, 
there are numerous other versions of the Seven Sages which contain 
the story of the king's treasure- 

AUhough, even if space permitted, there is no need to discuss 
them here, 1 mention must be made of the largest group of all 
that of which the Latin Hisioria Septan Sapientum is the type. It 
was from a version of this group that the English translation, 
printed by Wynkyn de YVorde (1520)^ was made, and from it were 
derived the metrical version of Holland,- 1 the Copland edition (now 7 
lost), and numerous other English versions, chiefly bearing the 
title of The Seven Wise Masters. 

The Hisioria became very popular in Europe and is found in 
nearly every language, including Icelandic and Armenian. A new 
version of the latter was published with a posthumous introduction 
by Chauvin/ 

'With at least forty versions of The Seven Sages penetrating to 
even 7 pan of Europe, it is not surprising to find the story of the 
treasury appearing in all parts of the w orld. 


AU Baba and the. Forty Thieves 

ft has long since been pointed out 5 that the well-loved tale of AH 
Baba contains several incidents which occur in the Egyptian story 
of Rhampsimtus. From the variants of the Herodotus story*, 
especially the Dabpathos group, " improvements, “ such as marking 
the culprit with chalk, have crept in, and so by the time AH Baba 
had assumed the form so familiar to us it had become a first rate 
story. It is, therefore, of interest to know something of its origin. 
Unfortunately, however, this is no easy matter. There has always 
been a mvstery connected with its history, and it was even suspected 
by some* that Gallant! made it up himself. Briefly, the facts arc 


1 ’X’ijuse htivot been fully dull Yvjth by G, F*rr- Dit/\ R/dttfiiert u, whtr* hf 

iihdcr ci^bi tliifffcul heidflljp, Scf abo Campbell. up, tit., pp. xni F 
: Hiltory uf ihr. S*vrn Wit* Xfautrt ./ R<mt„ edited by H L- G«mrsc. Villtm 

J 77^ win Si<u*n: Tramtem of prou m Swttit meter St Mint MW m 
Itotkeiih- T578 [15&0]- Reprinted by D, fa* '■ t* Bamwiyne Hub* Edinburgh. 
(837 (TV sLjpi in Scottish MM. 

* La Vmitm Amsmme dt L'Htttoire d*i Sept Svgf* d* fome. Mis^ c_i FitoUsi 
p*r Micfcr. Jntrtuliicfd by CHmvbi, Pan*, 

J ! W- Thomu '"Armbiau Tajcs an d tbeir Sources , TI hot « mni Qttentt. bih ApfW t 
1854 ' nt Ser,. vol. be. frp. 3 »W j»: W. A. Clopion, frpulm Tain Jfcfiwu 
Edinburgh, iSS?, ™l, ii, p. 160; idem., m Burton > Suppiw.\«A(t tfu Book 
of tb* Thailand Sighti ami a Sight. Benares. 1SS7. vof. iii (wit. iv of ihe KVemeta* 
yotwtne reprint), pp- ^9^595 6e;a T & 5 1 I J XoFe on the Sloty of 

ftl.Mi l . pimm uy OritntaHu, Bombay. 1888-1B89. vot. hi, pp- M&, M 9 - 
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15 follows. In liis Journal for 27th May, 1709. Gal l and had entered 
an abstract of Alt Baba as told him by Hanna, a Manonire of Aleppo, 
whom he had met at the house of Paul Lucas, the oriental traveller. 
The story was ready for publication bv the middle of £712, hut for 
some reason or other was not publisher until 1717 when it appeared 
b voL si of Galland’s Let Milk ct Une Nuii, *.e. at least two years 
after his death. 

It at once became a popular favourite, and as no Arabic version 
could be found every effort was made to discover one in the MS. 
collections of the world's leading libraries. Like many other 
orientalists. Sir R. F. Burton firmly believed in the genuineness of 
the rale although all his efforts to find an original failed. It fell to 
the lot of my valued friend and correspondent, die late Dr Duncan 
B. Macdonald, to "discover” it safe and sound in the Bodleian, 
where it had laid awaiting recognition since i860 when it had been 
bought in Paris for 8r.l This unexpected find occurred in igoff, 
and Macdonald duly recorded the discovert' both in America and 
England. 1 As far as can be determined the recension is compara¬ 
tively modem, 1 the suggestion being that there existed in Syrian 
Arabic a folk-tale of Alt Balm, presumably with Turkish and 
Slavonic affiliations. It was then worked over into what was con¬ 
sidered elegant form and literary Arabic—the result being what we 
find in the Bodleian MS. As is dear from a comparison of the 
test of Galland’s diary 3 with the resulting tale as printed in 1717, 
he must have had access to some other written source—but what 
that source was, and what relation it bore to the Bodleian version, 
is quite unknown. 

The one tiling we can be certain of is that Alt Bttha never formed 
part of the Arabim Ntghis t but enjoyed a separate existence of iu 
own—doubtless a chef d'wrote of the story-teller’s stock-in-trade, 
certain to attract an appreciative and thrilled audience in the stifo 
from Cairo to Aleppo. 

As has already been mentioned, the somewhat unpleasant and 
“messy” incident of the severed arm in the Rhampsinitus tale was 
soon changed to the much better and more convenient ” marking 
the culprit" motif, which was destined to have a well-deserved 

1 11 The Arabic MS. of AU Baba, 11 Thr Xntivn. Sew York, Kill Oclcibcr, tgo& t 
F 1^5 i "All liabu md the Furty Tbinre* in Arabic hem * E-dlnm MS." Jmm, 
R*iy. At* Sit,, 1910, pp 3*7*386. The number of the MS, e* " Bod L Orient 6^." 

1 The Keeper tif i h-kntstl 1 krdk* at the ftorilektfi tc\U mi th*t the appcar&n^ of the 
pnpcr. fait, style of wnoti^, dtuJ the feet that the MS, thrutlglioui {oak* m tf h JuuJ 
t*een written with a steel pen, fill ptairsl tu n date not much before the 'ihirrie* nf the 
nineteenth outtufy, 

3 Printed by Mflcdnnahl m Joum Roy. At* 5 ^., i^lj, pp. 41-+7. from the Bit. 

KiL ( MSr fr. 19377* p- 
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popularity! The famous "Open Sesame 1 " motif remained in 
most modem variants, hut underwent strange and amusing trans¬ 
formations^ Other changes, such as the fatal mistake being due 
not to forgetting the magical words but to miscounting the number 
of robbers, are found in a modem Egyptian version , 5 
But to return to the AH Baba of Gallant! and die Bodleian MS., 
a close comparison with the tale of Rhampsinitus will, I suggest, 
show that there is not merely a resemblance of incident, but also 
an identity of structure—and this is the important thing to took for 
in tracing variants. 

In order to simplify comparison we cannot do better than follow 
the side-by-side arrangement of the incidents as given by Thomas 
in the article in Notes and Queries already mentioned. 


The Egyptian Tale 


The Arabian Tale 


( 1) The King constructs a stone 
edifice for the security of 
his vast riches. 


(2) In the wall of this treasury 
is a stone so artfully dis¬ 
posed that 3 single person 
can move it, so as to enter 
and retreat without leaving 
any trace of his having done 
so. 

{3) Two brothers become ac¬ 
quainted with the secret 
opening into the treasury, 
and enter it for the purpose 
of enriching themselves. 


(t) In a rock so steep and 
craggy' that none cm scale 
it, a cave has been hewn 
out, in which the robbers 
deposit their prodigious 
wealth, 

£z) In this rock i$ a door which 
opens into the cave, by 
means of two magical words, 
“Open Sesame, 1 ' and closes 
again in like manner by 
pronouncing the words 
“Shut Sesame.’ 1 

{3) Two brothers become ac¬ 
quainted with the door of 
the cave, and the means of 
opening and shutting it; and 
they' enter it for the purpose 
of enriching themselves. 


’ Sac Stith Thompson - * Motij-indcs <j/ Fvik-Literatur*, K 4 r = , end the vaneut 
other trftTciiiie* pivrn liter on p. t 17 . 

3 YV _ R. Hilliduj r lRd&-Etmpean Fnik- Tain c?uf [jgtmls, Ounhndge, 

pp r 2 $ cn:S ; and w hi* Foreword* p niv tu y<pI viii *d Th* Qt^-m r>/ Story. 

1 /V 1! Sayce, ' Cmicnc and Upper Exyptxvi Folif-L^re, 1 Talr XIV, Folk-Lure, 
tdI- :gjo. pp 1 §7-197, and cf r Hafhdssy 1 * note* m pp. 331 - 3*3 of the same 

volume. For a lundcm Greek v*x*Um } ! C. Cofptt/ Folk-Lore the of 

iomc of M. GmtkfnTt Tales," j Rf£ard k vol. iiL pt. Ji. tSSi, pp. 185 , tS 6 . 
a-nd cf the mil her ink pp. 187, ifl&. Tht taks turns from SafcaLhrrttt’ K- t priatii t 
the tiiie ui tho fint being "The Si ory oFThnw Eyea/' Sec farther ft. M. DV^tictt, 
Forty-jfe* Storm from th* fWrfcjnrrr, 1950 . p, 103 a 4 . 
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The Egyptian Tale 

(4) One of the brothers be¬ 
comes rich by abstracting 
large sums of money from 
the royal treasury. 

(5) The other brother is caught 
in the snare which the King 
had laid within the treasury, 
for the detection and appre¬ 
hension of the intruders, 

(6) At Jus own request Lfie 
brother thus caught is be¬ 
headed by tiie other to 
avoid recognition, and to 
secure the escape of one. 
The dead body is hung 
from the wall of the treasury 7 
for the purpose of discover¬ 
ing his accomplice. 

(7) The surviving brother* at 
his mother’s earnest re¬ 
quest, carries off the dead 
body, and brings it home on 
the back of one of his asses, 

(8) The King, unable to ascer¬ 
tain how his treasury had 
been entered, is enraged at 
the removal of the body, 
and alarmed at finding that 
someone who possesses the 
secret still survives. 

{9) The King has recourse to 
stratagem, for the purpose 
of detecting the depredator, 
hut without success, 

(10) The surviving brother baf¬ 
fles the King’s first attempt 
to detect him, hv means of 


Tht Arabian Tale 

(4) Ali Baba, one of the two 
brothers, becomes rich by 
carrying off a great quantity 
of gold coin from the rob¬ 
bers' cave, 

(5) Cassim, the other brother, 
is caught as in a snare, by 
forgetting, when in the cave, 
the magical words by which 
alone an exit could be ob¬ 
tained. 

{6} Cassim, in his attempt to 
escape, is killed bv the 
robbers, and his dead body 
is quartered, and hung up 
within the door of the cave, 
to deter any who might be 
liis accomplices. 


(7) Ali Baba, at the instance of 
Cassim’s widow, carries off 
his remains from the cave, 
and brings them home on 
til 13 back of one of his asses. 

(8) The robbers, unable to 
guess how their cave has 
been entered, are alarmed 
at the removal of Cassim’s 
remains, which proves to 
them that someone who 
possesses the secret still 
survives. 

{9) The robbers have recourse 
to stratagem, for the pur¬ 
pose of discovering the de¬ 
predator, but without suc¬ 
cess. 

(10) Ali Baba, assisted by his 
female slave, baffles the 
robber captain’s first at- 
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some asses, which, in the 

character of a wine-seller he 
had loaded with wine-flasks, 
making the King’s guards 
drunk, and leaving them all 
fast asleep. 


(it) In the darkness of the night, 
the surviving brother tells 
the King’s daughter, whom 
her father had employed to 
detect him, the story of his 
exploits in baffling the 
guards and earn ing off the 
body of his brother, 

(12) The King's daughter at¬ 
tempts to seize the brother, 
but he baffles her by leaving 
in her hand a dead arm in¬ 
stead of his own—[the 
identifying by marking with 
chalk is introduced in the 
Dofopnthoi v c rs i ons]. 

(13} The King, who admires the 
audacity and ingenuity of 
the surviving brother, offers 
him, by proclamation, par¬ 
don and reward; and, on his 
coming forward, gives him 
his daughter in marriage. 


tempt upon him, by means 
of some oil in ajar, his men 
being concealed in the other 
jars, with which the captain, 
in the character of an oil- 
merchant, had loaded some 
asses: thus the latter, who 
th ought his men asleep, 
finds them all dead. 

(t 1) In the dusk of the evening. 
Baba Mustapha relates to 
the two robbers in succes¬ 
sion, who had been em¬ 
ployed to detect Ali Baba, 
the' story of his having 
sewed a dead body to¬ 
gether; and, blindfold, him¬ 
self conducts each of them 
to Ali Baba’s door. 

(ta) The two robbers succes¬ 
sively mark the house of Alt 
Baba with chalk, but his fe¬ 
male slave baffles them by 
put ting a similar markon the 
other houses, inconsequence 
of which they are put to 
death instead of her master. 
(13) Ali Baba, saved from the 
robber captain’s designs 
by the courage and tn- 

S 'ty of Morgiana, bis 
e slave, gives her free¬ 
dom, and marries her to his 
son. 


Readers can now judge for themselves wliat debt Ali Baba owes 
to Rliampsinitus, and w hether or not there is an identity of structure 
common to the two tales. 

Chauvin 1 gives useful references to the main motifs and variants 
of both tales. 

1 f!ib. J« Quiragts Arab**, v, 79-54, and riii, 183, 6. Srt <U« SrUh ThjWipJcn. 
up. nr., motif 1 |j 141, 6, D.1551.2, **-*$5,3 «d F.?ii 4 
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Modern Versions 

Several attempts have been made to enumerate nil the modern 
Versions of the tale of Rhampsinitus, 

A list of the thief references is given bv Chauvin, op. cit., yjit, 
pp. i8|, t86. 

In his edition of Pausanias* Description of Greece, veil, v, pp. 176- 
179 * J- G, Frazer give- a list of twenty-eight variants. A much 
fuller list {of forty-one variants) appears in Campbell’s Seven Sages 
of Rome t pp. Ixxxvi, btmii. 

The latest, and, as yet, by for the most comprehensive biblio¬ 
graphy, however, is dial by Bolts and Polivka in their Anmerkungen 
zit den Kinder- tind fiausmdrehen der Bruder Grimm, vol. iii, pp. 
395-406. It should be consulted to conjunction with their vol. v 
1932, where the references are given in greater detail, the biblio¬ 
graphies arranged topographically, an index of folk-motifs added, 
etc. The languages in which our atom h found in one form or 
another include: English, Irish, Scotch, French, Danish. Nor¬ 
wegian, Swedish-Finnish, Finnish, Icelandic, Lettish, Polish, 
Czech, Gypsy, Italian, Portuguese, Dutch, numerous German and 
Austrian dialects, Greek, Armenian., Tartar, Roumanian, Serbian, 
Bulgarian, Russian, Hungarian, Arabic, Berber, Tibetan, etc 
Pr6ds of several of these are given by Clous ton. Popular Tates and 
Fictions, vol. ii, pp. 121-165. See also his Book of Sin&bdd 
PP; 33 ^ 33 ^ , 

I stall here give selections from one or two versions from different 
countries which will illustrate the effect of local environment on 
the story and show die introduction of fresh incidents. 

First I select the story as told by Ser Giovanni in his IlPecorone, 
Day IX, Nov, t, The exact date of this work and the true identity 
of the author have not yet been determined. The date given in the 
book itself in an introductory verse is 1378, but scholars consider 
the work is probably earlv fifteenth century. 

A translation appeared in Painter’s Palace of Pleasure I No 
xlviih edited by J. Jacobs, II, p. 8 rt seq.. London, 1890 (see Kite 
and Pohvkst, vol. m, p, 39911 l ). 

The following extract is taken from the English translation by 
y- Wmei ?- Datidon, 1897. p. 102 et seq, A precis will suffice 
iQi the mtroducEGry part : 

A certain Florentine master-builder, named Bindo, undertakes 
to repair the campanile at Venice. So wdl docs he do the work 
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that the Doge gives him an order to build a palace containing a 
treasury. This Bin do does, but secretly builds a moving stone 
into one of the treasury walls. 

By this time Eindo and his family have moved to Venice, and 
his son, Ricciardo, becomes so extravagant that Bindo is forced to 
have resource to the treasury. He tells his son about the secret 
entrance and together they make their way into the treasury, and 
remove a valuable golden cup. 

The loss would not have been noticed had not a cardinal paid 
the Doge a visit, in whose honour the gold plate was to be used. 
The chamberlains, in whose keeping were the keys of the treasury, 
can find no explanation of the mystery. Grass is burnt in the 
treasury and Lhe smoke reveals the loose stone. The Doge bids all 
keep silent and places a cauldron of boiling pitch just under the 
entrance, Bindo and his son soon call again, and the father is 
caught in the pitch. Ricciardo weeps bitterly when Bindo bids him 
cut off his head, but he finally does so. 

The body is dragged through die streets and Bindo's wife cries 
out with grief and Ricciardn only escapes by stabbing himself with 
a dagger and saying his mother is weeping at the sight of his wound. 

The body is now hung publicly in the piazza. Once again the 
mother weeps, demanding that Bindo's body be taken down and 
properly buried. 

At this point fresh incident* are introduced which are of con¬ 
siderable interest. 

The tale then continues: 

“When the young man perceived that his mother was minded to 
do this thing, fie began to deliberate how he might best rescue from 
the gibbet Sis father's body. He procured twelve black hoods of 
the sort worn by friars; next he went out one night to the harbour, 
and brought hack with him twelve porters, whom he made enter 
the house by the door behind, and then he took diem into a small 
room where he gave them to eat and drink all they could desire. 
And as soon as these fellows were well filled with wine, he made 
them dress themselves in the monks' hoods, and put on certain 
masks made in hideous imitation of the human face. Then he 
gave each one of them a torch of lighted fire to bear in his hand, 
and thus they all seemed to be veritable demons of the pit, so welt 
were they disguised by the masks they wore. And he himsdfleapt 
upon a horse, which was covered all over with black housings, the 
doth thereof being all studded with hooks, to every one of which 
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was fastened a lighted candle. Then having donned a mask, 
wrought in very wonderful fashion, he put himself at the head of 
liis band, and said to them: 'Now every one of you must do what 
I do ’ And in this wise they took their way to‘the piazza, where 
the body was exposed on the gibbet; and when they arrived, there 
they all set themselves to run about the piazza, now here, and now 
there, the hour being well past midnight, and the night very 
dark. 

" When the guards saw what strange thing had come to pass, they 
were all seized with dread, and fancied that the forms they espied 
must be those of devils from hell, and that he who sat upon the 
horse in such guise must be no other than great Lucifer himself. 
Wherefore, when they saw him making liis way tow ards the gibbet, 
they all took to their heels through fright, while the young man 
seized the body and placed it in front of him upon the saddle-bow. 
Then he drove before him ills troop, and took them back with him 
to his house. After he had given them a certain sum of money, 
and taken away from them the friars* hoods, he dismissed them, 
and then went and buried the corpse in the earth as privily as he 
could. 

“The following morning die news was taken to the Doge how 
die body aforesaid had been snatched away; whereupon lie sent for 
the guards and demanded to know from them haw the corpse could 
have been stolen. The guards said to him: Signor, it is the truth 
that last night, after midnight had struck, there came into the 
piazza a great company of devils, amongst whom we distinctly saw 
the great Lucifer himself, and we believe that be seized and de¬ 
voured the body. On this account we all took to flight when we 
saw tlu> great troop of devils coming against us to carry off the 
body*’ 'the Doge saw clearly that this theft had been done by 
some crattv dealing, and now set his wits to work to contrive how 
he might find out the one who had done it; so he called together his 
secret council, and they determined to let publish a decree that for 
the next twenty days it should not be lawful for anyone to sell fresh 
meat in Venice, and the decree was issued accordingly, and all the 
people were greatly astonished as what the Doge had commanded 
to be done. 

“But during this time be caused to be slaughtered a very' delicate 
suckling calf, ami ordered it to be offered for sale at a florin a pound, 
charging the man who was to sell the same tliar he should consider 
well all those whu might come to buy the meat. He deliberated 
with himself and said: * As a rule the thief is bound to be a glutton 
as well; therefore this fellow will not be able to keep himself long 
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from coming for some of this meat, and it will never irk him 
to spend a florin for a pound thereof. 1 

■‘Then he made a proclamation setting forth that whosoever 
might desire any of the meat must come for it into the piazza. All 
the merchants and the gentlefolk of the city came to buy some of it, 
but not one of them deemed it to be worth a florin a pound, where* 
fore no one bought any of it. The news of what was being done 
was spread through all the place* and it soon came to the vsrs ot the 
mother of the young man Ricciardo* As soon as she heard it she 
said to her son: ‘In sooth 1 feel very great longing for a piece of 
thi& veal/ Then Ricciardo answered and said: ‘Mother, be not 
in too great .1 hurrv, and let some others take the first cut therefrom. 
Then I will see that you get some of the veal; but l do not desire 
to be the one who shall take the first portion.' 

“But his mother, like the foolish woman she was, kepi on 
begging him to do her w ill, and the son, out of fear lest she might 
send someone eke to purchase the meat, bade her make a pie, and 
himself took a bottle of wine and mixed in die same certain narcotic 
drugs; and then when night had fallen he took some loaves of bread 
and the pic, and the wine aforesaid, and. having disguised himself 
in a beard and a large cloak, he went to the stall where the carcass 
of the calf, which was still entire, was exposed for sale. 

“After he had knocked, one of those who were on the watch 
cried out: ‘Who b there, and what is your name? 1 Whereupon 
Ricciardo answered: ‘Can you tell me where I shall find the stall of 
a certain one named Ventura ? 1 I he other replied: Wliat \ entura 
is it you seek?* Ricciardo said: 'In sooth 1 know not what his 
surtmne may be, for, as ill luck will have it, I have never yet come 
across him.’ Then the watchman went on to say ; But who is tt 
who sends you to him ? * Tl k his wife/ answered Ricciardo, * who 
sends me, having given me certain things to take to him in order 
that he may sup. But I beg you to do me a service, and this is, 10 
take c h ft r g*- of these things for & little, while I go back h*>me to 
inform myself better where he lives. 1 here is no reason why you 
should be" surprised that I am ignorant of this thing, forasmuch as 
it is yet but a short time since I came to abide in this place. 

"With these words he left in their keeping the pie, and the bread, 
and the wine, and made pretence of going away, saying; ‘ 1 will he 
back in a very short time? The guards took charge of the things, 
and then one of them said; ‘See the Ventura 1 tliat has come to us 
this evening’; and then he put tlic bottle of wine to his mouth, and 
drank and "passed it on to his neighbour, saying: ‘Take some of 

1 L f. * Graft Fortune/* 
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this, for you never drank better wine in all your life*' His com¬ 
panions took a draught, and as they tat talking over this adventure, 
they all of them fell asleep. 

“All this time Ricciarao had been standing at a crevice of the 
door, and when he saw that the guards were asleep he straightway 
entered, and took hold of the carcass of the calf, and carried it, 
entire as it was, bock to his house, and spake thus to his mother: 
* Now you can ait as much veal as you like and as often as you like ’; 
whereupon his mother cooked a portion of the meat iri a large broth- 


pot, 

"The Doge, as soon as they had let him know how the carcass of 
the calf had been stolen, and the trick which had been used in 
compassing the theft, was mightily astonished, and was seized with 
a desire to learn who this thief might be. Therefore he caused to 
be brought to him a hundred poor beggars, and after lie had taken 
the names of each one of them he said; * Now go and call at all the 
houses in Venice, and make a show of asking for alms, and be sure 
to keep a careful watch die while to sec whether in any house die re 
are signs of flesh being cooked, or a broth-pot over the fire. If you 
shall find this, do not fail to use such importunity that the people 
of the house shad give you to eat either of the meat or of the broth, 
and hasten at once to bring word to me, and whosoever shall bring 
me this news shall get twenty florins reward/ 

"Thereupon the hundred scurvy beggars spread themselves 
abroad through all the streets of Venice, asking for alms, and one 
of them happened to go into the house of Rieciardo; and, having 
gone up the stairs, lie saw plain before his eyes the meal which was 
being cooked, and begged the mother in God's name to give him 
somewhat of the same, and she, foolish as she was, and deeming 
that she had enough of meat and to spare, gave him a morsel. The 
fellow thanked her and said; T will pray to God for your sake, 1 and 
then made his way down die stairs. There he met with Rieciardo, 
who, when he saw the bit of meat in the beggar’s hand, said to him; 
‘Come up with me, and then 1 will give you some more/ The 
beggar forthwith went upstairs with Rkeiardo, who took him into 
the chamber and there smote him over the head with an use. As 
soon as the beggar was dead, Rieciardo threw his body down 
through the jakes and locked the door. 

"When evening was come all the beggars returned to the Doge’s 
presence, as they had promised, and every one of diem told how 
iL- had failed to find anything. The Doge caused die tale of the 
>eggan» to be taken, and called over die names of them; whereupon 
he found that one of them was lacking. This threw him into 
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astonishment; but after he had pondered over the affair, he said: 

" Of a surety this missing man has been killed.’ He called together 
hie council and spake thus: ‘In truth it is no more titan seemly dial 
I should know who may have done this deed'; and then a certain 
out of the council gave his advice in these words: 1 Signor, you have 
tried to fathom this mystery by an appeal to the sin of gluttony; 
make a trial now by appealing to the sin of lechery.' The Doge 
replied: ‘Let him who knows of a better scheme than this, speak 
at once.* 

"Thereupon the Do^e sought out twenty-five of the young men 
of the city, the most mischievous and the most crafty that were to 
be found, and those whom he held most in suspicion, arid amongst 
them was numbered Ricciardo. And when these young men found 
that they were to be kept and entertained in the palace they were all 
filled with wonder, saving to each other: ‘ What does the Doge mean 
by maintaining us in this fashion?’ Afterwards the Doge caused 
to be prepared in a room of the palace twenty-five beds, one for 
every- one of the twenty-five youths aid resaid. And next there was 
got ready in the middle of the same room a sumptuous bed in which 
the Duge’s own daughter, a young woman of die most radiant 
beauty, was wont to sleep. And every evening, when all those 
young men bad gone to rest, the waiting-woman came and con¬ 
ducted the Doge's daughter to the bed aforesaid. Her father, 
meantime, had given to her a basin full of black dye, and had said 
to her: ’If it should happen that anv of these young men should 
come to bed to you, see that you mark his face with the dye so that 
you may know him again.’ 

"AH the young men were greatly astonished at what the Doge 
had caused to be done, but not one of them had hardihood enough 
to go to the damsel, each one saying to himself: ‘Of a surety this is 
nothing but some trick or other.' 

"Now on a certain night Ricciardo became conscious of a great 
desire to go to the damsel. It was already past midnight, and all 
the lights were extinguished; and Ricciardo, being quite mastered 
by his lustful desire, got out of his bed very softly and went to the 
bed where the damsel lay. Then he gently went in to her, and 
began to embrace and kiss ker. The damsel was awakened by this, 
and forthwith dipped her finger into the bowl of dye, ami marked 
therewith the face of Ricciardo, w ho perceived not what she had 
done. Then, when he had done what he had come to do and had 
taken the pleasure he desired, he went back to his own bed, and 
began to think: ‘What can he the meaning of this? What trick 
may this be ? ’ 
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And after a short time had passed tie bethought him how 
pleasant was the fare he had just tasted, and again there came upon 
him the desire to go back to the damsel, which he did straightway. 
The damsel, feeling the young man about her once more," roused 
herself and again stained and marked him on the face. But this 
time Riedardo perceived what she had done, and took away with 
him the bowl of dye which stood at the head of the bed in Which 
the dams el lay. Then he went round the room on all sides, and 
marked with dye the faces of all the other young men that lay in 
their beds so softly that no one perceived what he was doing;'and 
to some he gave two streaks, anti to some six, and to some ten, and 
to himself he gave four over and above those two with which the 
damsel hersell had marked him. Having done this he replaced 
the bowl at the head of her bed, and gathered her with the sweetest 
delight in a farewell embrace, and then made bis way back to his 
own couch. 

“The next morning early the waiting-woman came to the 
damsel’s bed to help her dress, and when this was done they took 
her into the presence of the Doge, who at once asked her how the 
affair had gone. Then said the damsel: 1 Excellently well, foras¬ 
much as I have done all you charged me to do. One of the young 
men came to me three times, and every time I marked him on the 
face with the dve"; whereupon the Doge sent forthwith for the 
counsellors who had advised him in the matter, and said to them; 
T have laid hands on my friend at last, arid now I am minded that 
we should go and see for ourselves,’ 

11 When they had come into the room, and had looked around on 
this side and on that, and perceived that all the young men were 
marked in the face, they raised such a laugh as had never been 
raised before, and said:' Of a truth this fellow must have a wit more 
subtle than any man we have ever seen'; for after a little they came 
to the conclusion that one of the young men must have marked all 
the rest. And when the young men themselves saw how they were 
all marked with dye they jested over the same with the greatest 
pleasure and jollity. 

“Then the Doge made examination of them all, and. finding 
himself unable to spy out who had done this thing, he determined 
to fathom the same bv one means or another. Therefore he pro¬ 
mised to the one concerned that he would give him his daughter 
to wife, with a rich dowry, and a free pardon for all he Imd done; 
for he judged that this man must needs be one of excellent under¬ 
standing. On this account Ricdardo, w hen he saw and understood 
vhai the Doge was minded to do, went to him privily and narrated 
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to him the whole matter from beginning to end. The Doge em¬ 
braced him and gave him his pardon, and then vrith much rejoicing 
let celebrate the marriage of Ricciardo and his daughter. Ricciardo 
plucked up heart again and became a man of such worth and valour 
and magnanimity that wellftigh the whole of the government of the 
state fell into his hands. And thus he lived many years in peace 
and in the enjoyment of die love of all the people of Venice.’ 


The above version contains nearly all the important incidents 
found in so many later variants, but is clearly based on the French 
version of Dolopathos. 

The death of the beggar is nut quite so common. It occurs, how¬ 
ever, in a Sicilian, French, Kabail, Aramaic and Georgian version. 


The marking of the thief by the princess is found in several other 
versions: Old French, Dutch, South Siberian and Swedish-Finnish 
(see translation below on p, 125). In another French version, as 
well as in two North African variants, the princess clips off a bit of 
Ms beard or moustache for future recognition. 

In an Italian tale, “Crich e Croch/' in Comparctti’s Novel line 
Papulari htiiume, Torino, 1875, No. 13, p. 52 et seq., she cuts off a 
portion of his clothes. 

This '‘marking the culprit*’ motif is, of course, very common in 
folk-talcs: see Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, vu). ii, pp. 129, 
164-165; and the numerous examples given in Cbauvtn, op. n't., v, 
p. 83 ft*; A. C. Lee, The Decameron, its Source* and Analogues, 1909, 
pp, 67-70; and Bolte 3 nd Pollvka, Op. at., vol. iii, p. 595, 


We will now look at s gypsy version from Roumania. It forms 
No, 6, "il dui cfor (cel dout hod)” in Dr Barbu Constantinescu’s 
Probe dtr Limbo Si Literatura Tigtimlor din Romania, Bucharest, 
1878, pp, 79-87. The stories are given in the original Romani 
with a Roumanian translation. It then appeared in English with 
notes by F. H. Groome in the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, 
vol. Ill, July 1891, pp. 142-151 {cf. also W. A. Clouston, Academy, 
29th November, 1890, pp. 506-507). 

The “thief" variety of story appears to b.- very' popular amongst 
the gypsies, for in his Gypsy Folk-Tales (London, 1899) F. H. 
Groome gives no less than live " master thief*' stories, one of which 
b a fairly dose variant of the tale "f Rhampsinitus, ’i'iu- end of it, 
however, resembles Grimm’s “ Meisterditb/' Xu. 192, and b found 
more complete in a Slovak-Gypsy story, 1 and h given in Groom, 
np. cit ., Pp. 46-48. anti Jour. Gypsy Lore Sot., op. at., pp. 147-148. 

* SflC H ircm SoM-a, J» ATttfrJart >ict ifc r .' ukiirken ?A%tvn*w y GultjEu^;n, 1887, 
No, nil, " O toin ch-o raiir, M p. 174-r* st*{ 


Il8 THE TALF OF THE TWO THIEVES 

'The Two Thieves,'’ as the story we arc about to discuss is 
called, is one of the fifteen (not thirteen as stated by Groom e. op, 
ctl.j p. liii) stories in Constantineseu'i collection. As he notes in 
his most interesting Introduction, the gypsies form an important 
channel of story-migration, and one, l would add, which folklorists 
have rather neglected. 

“The gypsies quitted India,” sap Groome (p, hctxii), “at an 
unhno^Ti date, probably taking with them some scores of Indian 
folk-tales, as they certainly took with them many hundreds of 
Indian words. By way of Persia and Armenia, they arrived in the 
Greek-speaking Balkan Peninsula, and tarried there for several 
centuries, probably disseminating their Indian folk-tales, and them¬ 
selves picking up Greek folk-tales. . . , From the Balkan Peninsula 
they have spread since 1417, or possibly earlier, to Siberia, Nor¬ 
way, Scotland, Wales, Spam. Brazil, and die countries between 
everywhere probably disseminating the folk-tales they started with 
and those they picked up by the way, and everywhere probably 
adding to their store. Thus I take it they picked up the complete 
lUiampsmiius story tit the Balkan Peninsula, and carried it thence 
to Roumama and Scotland . . .** Space will not permit any 
further discussion of thb fascinating and highlv important 
question. r 

1 can merely give here the story of “The Two Thieves," which 
appears on pp, 41-46 of Groome’s work. Reference should be 
made to pp. 46-53, where the Slovak-Gypsy variant of Grimm's 
story is given, followed by other versions and some useful notes 
on the story under discussion. 

There was a time when there was, There were two thieves 
One was a country thief, and one a town thief. So the time canie 
that the two met, and they asked one another whence tliev axe and 
what they are, ’ ' 

■'Then the country thief said to the town one: 'Well, if vou’re 
such a c ever thief as to be able to iteal liie eggs from under acrow 
then I shall know that you art- a thief.' 

“He said: 'See me, how I'll steal them/ 

"And he climbed lightly up the tree, and put his hand under the 
crow, and stole the eggs from her. and the crow never felt it. 
U iii.st he is stealing the crow ’s eges, the connin' thief stole his 
breeches, and the town thief never fell him. And when he came 
down and saw that he was naked, he said; ’ Brother, I never felt vou 
stealing my breeches; let’s become brothers.' 

" So they became brothers. 
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“Then what are they to do? They went into the city, and took 
one wile between them* And the town thief said: 1 Brother, it is a 
ain tor two brothers to tove one wife. It were better for her to be 
yours/ 

“He said: 'Mine be she.' 

“ 'But, come now, where I shall take you, that wc may get 
money/ 

“ 'Come on. brother, since you know/ 

“do they took and departed. Then they came to the king's, and 
considered how to get into his palace. And what did they devise? 

‘'Said the town thief: ‘Come, brother, and let us break into the 
palace, and let ourselves down one after the other/ 

“‘Come on/ 

“So they got: on the palace, and broke through the roof; and 
the country' thief lowered himself, and rook two hundred purses of 
money', and came out. And they went home, 

“Then the king arose in the morning, and looked at his money, 
and saw that two hundred purses of money were missing. Straight- 
way he arose and went to the prison, where was an old thief. And 
when he came to him, he asked him: ‘Old thief, I know not who has 
come into my palace, and stolen from me two hundred purses of 
money. And I know not where they went out by, for there is no 
hole anywhere in the place.' 

“The old thief said: ‘There must be one, 0 King, only you don't 
see it. But go and make a fire in the palace, and come out and 
watch the palace; and where you see smoke issuing, that was where 
the thieves entered. And do you puc a cask of molasses just there 
at that hole, for the thief will come again who stole the money/ 

“Then the king went and made a fire, and saw die hole where 
the smoke issues in the roof of die palace. And he went and got a 
cask of molasses, and put it there at the hole. Then the thieves 
came again there at night to that hole. And the thief from the 
Country let himself down again; and as he did so he fell into the 
cask of molasses. And he said to his brother: ‘Brother, it is all 
over with me. But. not to do the king's pleasure, corae and cut off 
my head, for i am as good as dead/ 

“So his comrade lowered himself down, and cut off his head, 
and went and buried it in a wood, 

“So, when the king arose, he arose early, and went there where 
the thief had fallen, and sees the thief there in the cask of molasses, 
and with no head. Then what h he to do? He took and went to 
the old thief, and told him: 'Look you, old thief, I caught the thief, 
and he has no head/ 
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“Then the old thief said: ‘There! O King, this is a cunning 
thief- But what are you to do r Why, lake the corpse and hang 
it up outside the city gate. And he who stole his head will come to 
steal him too. And do you set soldiers to watch him.' 

“So the king went and took the corpse, and hung it up, and set 
soldiers to watch it, 

“Then the thief took and brought a white mare and a can, and 
took a jar of twenty measures of wine. And he put it in the can, 
and drove straight to the place where his comrade was hanging. 
He made himself very old, and pretended the cart had broken down, 
and the jar had fallen out. And he began to weep and tear his hair, 
and he made himself to cry aloud, that he was a poor man, and his 
master would kill him. Ilie soldiers guarding the corpse said one 
to another:' Let's help to put this old fdlow’s jar in the cart, mates, 
for it’s a pity to hear him.’ 

“So they went to help him, and said to him: ‘Hullo! old chap, 
we’ll put vour jar in the cart: will vou give us a drop to drinks 

“'That I will, deary.’ K 

“So they went and put the jar in the cart. And die old fellow 
took and said to them: “Take a pull, deary', for I have nothing to 
give it you in.’ 

“So the soldiers took and drank til] they could drink no more. 
And the old fellow made himself to ask: ' And what is this?* 

“Tlie soldiers said: 'That is a thief.* 

“Then the old man said: ‘Hullo! deary, I shan’t spend the night 
here, else that thief will steal my mare.’ 

“Then the soldiers said: 1 What a silly you are, old fellow 1 How 
will he come and steal vour mare ; 1 

“ ‘ He will, though, deary. Isn’t he a thief; * 

1 ‘ * Shut up. old fellow. He won't steal your mare; and if he does, 
we’ll pay you fur her.* 

“ ‘He wiU steal her, deary; he’s a thief.* 

“'Why, old boy, he's dead. We’ll give you our writtco word 
tliat if he steals your mare we will pay you three hundred groats for 
her.’ 

“Then the old man said: ‘All right, dean-, if that's the 
case,’ 

“So lie staved there. He placed himself near the fire and a 
drowsy til took him, and he pretended to sleep. ’Hie soldiers kept 
going to the jar of wine, and drank every drop of the wine, and got 
drunk And where they fell there they dept, and took no thought. 
The old chap, the thief, who pretended to sleep, arose and stole the 
corpse from the gallows, and put it no his mare, and earned it into 
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the forest and buried it. And he left his mare there and went back 
to the fire and pretended to sleep. 

“And when the soldiers arose, and saw that neither the corpse 
was there nor the old man’s mare, they marvelled, and said: * There! 
my comrades, the old man said rightly the thief would steal his 
mare. Let's make it up to him.’ 

"So by the time the old man arose they gave him four hundred 
groats, and begged him to say no more about it- 

“Then when the king arose, and saw there was no thief on the 
gallows, he went to the old thief in the prison, and said to him: 
‘There! they have stolen the thief from die gallows, old thief! 
What am I to do? 1 

“‘Did not I tell you, O King, that this is a cunning thief? But 
do you go and buy up all the joints of meat in the city, And charge 
a ducat the two pound*, so that no one will care to buy any, unless 
he has come into a hit of money. But that thief won't be able to 
hold out three days.' 

“Then the king went and bought up all the joints, and left one 
joint; and that one he priced at a ducat the fxmud, Ho nobody 
came to buy that day. Next day 1 the thief would Stay no longer. 
He took a cart and put a horse in it, and drove to the meat-market. 
And lie pretended he had damaged his cart, anti lamented he liud 
not an axe to repair it with. Then a butcher said to him: ‘Here, 
take my axe, and mend your cart,’ The axe was close to the meat. 
As he passed to take the’ axe, he picked up a big piece of meat, and 
stuck it under his coat. And he handed the axehack to the butcher, 
and departed home. 

“The same day comes the king, and asks the butchers: 'Have 
you sold any meat to any one?’ They said: *Wc have not sold to 
any one.* 

"So the king weighed the meat, and found it twenty pounds short. 
And he went to the old thief in prison, and said to him: ‘He has 
stolen twenty pounds of meat, and no one saw him/ 

“‘Didn't I tell you, G King, that this is a cunning thief?’ 

’"Well, what am I to do,old thief:' 

““What are you to do? Why, make a proclamation, and offer 
in it all the money you possess, and say he shall become a king in 
your stead, merely to tell who he is.‘ 

“Then the king went and wrote the proclamation, just as the old 
thief had. told him. And he posted it outside by the gate. And 
the thief comes and reads it, and thought how he should act. And 
he took his heart in his teeth and went to the king, and said: l O 
King, 1 am the thief,’ 
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"‘You arc? 1 

“‘I am.’ 

"'Then the king said: *If you it be, that I may believe you are 
realty the man, do you see this peasant coming } Well, you must 
steal the ox from under the yoke without his seeing you,’ 

“Then the thief said: * I’ll steal it, O King; watch me/ And he 
went before the peasant, and began to cry aloud: ‘Comedy of 
Comedies P 

“Then the peasant said: ‘See there, God! Many a time have I 
been in the city, and have often heard “Comedy of Comedies/' and 
have never gone to see what it is like/ 

“And he left his cart, and went off to ihe other end of the city; 
and the thief kept crying out tilt be had got the peasant some dis¬ 
tance hom the oxen. Then the thief returns, and takes the ox, and 
cuts off its tail, and sticks it in the mouth of the other ox, and 
came away with the first ox to the king. Then the king laughed 
fit to kill himself. The peasant, w hen he came hack, began to weep; 
and the king called him, and asked: ' VVhat are you weeping for, tny 
man?’ 

11 ' Why, O King, whilst 1 was away to sec the play, one of the 
oxen has gone and eaten up the other! 1 

“ When the king heard that, he laughed fit to kill himself, and he 
told lus servant to give him two good oxen. And he gave him also 
his own ox, and asked him; ‘Do vou recognise your ox, ray man?' 
'"Ido, OKing/ 

'“Well, away you go home/ 

“And he went to the thief, 4 Well, my fine fellow, l will give you 
my daughter, and you shall become king in ray stead, if you will 
steal the priest for me out of the church/ 

“Then the thief went into the town, and got three hundred crabs 
and three hundred candles, and went to the church, and stood up 
on the pavement. And as the priest chanted, the thief let out the 
crabs one by one, each with a candle fastened to its claw; and he 
lei it out. 

“And the priest said: ‘So righteous am I in the sight of God that 
He sends His saints for me/ 

“The thief Jet out all the crabs, each with a candle fastened to its 
daw, and he said: ‘Come, O priest, for God calls thee by His 
messengers to Himself, for thou art righteous/ 

“The priest said; ‘And how am I to go :' 

“‘Get into this sack/ 

“And he let down the sack; and the priest got in; and he lifted 
him up, and dragged him down the steps. And the priest’s head 
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went trank, tronk. And he took him on his back, and carried him 
to the king, and tumbled him down. And the king burst out 
laughing. And straightway he gave his daughter to the thief, and 
made him king in his stead.” 


It will be seen that in its chief incidents the above gypsy version 
resembles the original Rhampsinitus tale, but, like many other 
variants, has had portions of another story added to it. As in 
Dofopathot, and nearly a dozen other variants, it is an "old man," 
at one time a thief himself, who tells the king what schemes to 
employ in order to catch the thief. 

The’ incident of the meat is found in about ten variants, apart 
from the tale in If Pecortme, The incident of the one thief taking 
the breeches off the other occurs, with differences, in the Kashmiri 
tale of "Shabrang, Prince and Thief" (J. H, Knowles, loik-Tates 
of Kashmir, London, 1888—2nd edition, 1893,—p. nr), but here 
the thief has to secure the (mijamas of a labourer by sheer trickery. 

As has already been noticed, the latter part of the gyps}' variant 
closely resembles Grimm's No. iy2, Here the crabs crawl about 
the churchyard, and the thief, disguised as Peter, says they arc the 

S iriis of the dead who have just risen, and are now searching for 
eir bones. 

Although the "crab and candle" incident is not in the main 
portion of the gypsy story', we have seen (p, 112) that in the version 
of Ser Giovanni candles" arc used on the horses’ trappings to dis~ 
guise the thief as Lucifer. And in three other versions (Sicilian, 
French and North African) the guards are frightened by a herd of 
goats to whose heads are attached pots containing candles. 


We will now contrast an interesting Finnish version in Old 
Swedish, which, as far as 1 know, has never before been translated 
into English. The story appears to have been very popular in 
Finland, where about fifteen versions are found (see Antti Aamc, 
“Veradehnis tier Marthentypen," Helsinki, 1910. and “ Fiimischc 
Mirchccvarianten," Hamina, 1911, FF Communications 3, p. 40. 
and 5. p. 77). Boltc describes the version given below a?? Swedish, 
but in reality it is Finnish, being written in the Swedish spoken by 
the Finns about rhe fifteenth century, 

Tire version in question is to be found in G. A. Abcrg, NylUndska 
Fothagor, z haftet. Helsingfors, 18S7, and is here translated 
literaliv—the somewhat disjointed style at the Old Swedish and 
constant use of short sentences being preserved. 


1-4 THE TALE of the two thieves 

The Flank Thief 

1; Once there was a student. He went to a town to I earn building. 
When they had built the bank, he said to hb master; ‘Now we will 
go and steal in the bank to-night/ ‘How is that to be done; It 
b strongly built, and then there are guards,' said the master, *1 
have made a secret door, and we can go through that, 1 said the 
other. They went, and the two following nights the student en¬ 
tered, but on the third night he let the master go in. He went. 
But now the king had found out about the theft. So he put in a 
machine, that cut off the thief's head. But the student knew what 
to do, and took die head away. As the king could not recognise 
[the thief bv] the body alone, he put i< on a can and drove it up 
and down the streets, thinking that somebody, hb wife at least, 
would recognise the body, and, on seeing it, cry out loudly. When 
the student heard about this, he went up to the window and stood 
there looking out. just when they were passing by with the head¬ 
less body, he cut his chin 3 little. When the wife saw the body, she 
cried out. The king asked what all the noise was about. Tile 
student answered; 'The mistress became so frightened when I cut 
mv chin a little while shaving/ As the king could not find out 
who was the thief in this way, he caused a watch-house to he built 
outside the town, and placed the body inside. Six men were put 
to guard it outside and six inside. The king thought that some¬ 
body would try to take the body away, and that this would be the 
one to whom ft belonged. When the student heard about this, he 
ordered twelve clerical gowns to lie made, and when he had got 
them, he went from one toll-gate to the other and Ixrnght a large 
amount of liquor. 

"Then he went to the watch-house, asking if he might stay there 
for one night. But the guards were strictly forbidden to let any¬ 
body stay there, and dared not keep him over the night. He said: 
* why can’t you let me stay for one night ? I will help vou to guard, 
if you let me stay." Thus, he was allowed to stay, fie then gave 
them some of the liquor. At first they would not touch it, but 
when lie said that he would keep watch if they chanced to go to 
sleep, they look some of it, before long they were all asleep. 
Then he dressed them all in the clerical gowns and took the corpse 
away. When the first guard awoke and saw what had happened, 
he called the others, saying to each of them; 'Good morning, your 
Reverence! That traveller has gone away with the corpse and now 
the devil will take us! f suggest that we all go to the king and ask 
him for a parish each.’ So they did. The king thought: 'Where 
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tiie devil have all these priests come from? 1 However, he gave 
them a parish each. 

“When the king could not find out die thief m this way, he 
arranged for a large party, to which he invited all his subjects. 
The student was there too. The king threw some money on the 
Soor, saying to himself: 'He who stole in the bank wlU not leave 
this alone either/ When the student saw what had been done, he 
fixed something under his boots which caught up die money. 
Thus, when he saw a coin, he at once stepped on it, and going out* 

side took it off. ...... , 

'‘When the king was unable to find the thief in this way, he said: 
‘Everybody tiiat has been to this party must stay here to-night, 1 
thinking that he who was such a rascal could not leave the princess 
alone, but would go and sleep with her. He gave her a bottle [of 
colour or dye] so that she could mark the one who went to her. 
A-H happened [a& had been expected] and the student slept with the 
princess. She marked him, but while she was asleep he took the 
hot lie and marked her and all the others too. When the kmg woke 
up and saw thb. he said to himself: ‘They have all been sleeping 
with the princess, so now J cannot find the thief. He must be a 
very clever man/ Then he said to them: ' He who has stolen in 
the bank and taken the head away from tire body and the body 
away from the twelve guards and made them priests, and who 
dared to take the money from my floor, he shall lie nay son-in-law. 
Then the student went tip to the king, bowed and said lie had done 
It. 'Oh, is it you, you rascal?’ said the king, and gave him his 
daughter and also the country/’ 


In the above version, the most noticeable divergence from other 
variants is the incident about the cutting off of the head, in that it 
is done by a machine put in the hank by the king and not by the 
son or accomplice. 

The main incidents from Herodotus still appear, A new addi¬ 
tion is the amusing incident of the “priests 1 obtaining a parish 
each, although in the Old Dutch poem, 1 ,; Dc Deif van Brugghe 
the guards are dressed in monks 1 clothing. 1 1 he scattering oe the 
money & found in several versions, modem Greek, Aramaic, South 
Siberian. Kabait and Georgian. The marking of the thief by the 


I See the reprim, from a MS. m the Royil Lihr«-y « Stockholm, by G- W. Df,«m 
if, Ztit f Dtuisdin Altrrthtm, ftmiius uit Mom- Hznpt &i- . “f.'Pf.'JLt f* 45 ; 

L ;s 5 -w + (see p. jo<». S« R. K«Mer'* wrir* of J F. < ^pbell * T*k* of 

iRr West lIi‘’h 1 nTui*" in Orient saw! Bd- H, Gflttmjren, 1864 r>p. 7 oG. 7 °'- 

,u:ii W. A. Ctoifltnn, Popular Tain &t\l Firtiimt. vnl. n. pp '37. ‘3*- 
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princess has already (p, 117) been referred to when dealing with 
the version of Ser Giovanni. 

Inquiries made at the University of Upsala convince me that the 
Finns and Swedes got the story from Russia, possibly in the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, but certainly prior to the Russo- 
Swedish War of 1571-1577. 

In conclusion I would return to the East and mention the 
Tibetan version, which is of considerable interest, because we 
know it was directly derived from Sanskrit and was incorporated 
in (he sacred Tibetan Canon—the Kn-gyur (or Kanjur), 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries many Indian Buddhist 
refugees settled in Tibet, and, with the active assistance of the 
most learned of the Lamas, proceeded to translate the Sanskrit 
texts of Indian Buddhism into Tibetan. The huge work involved 
can be appreciated when we remember that the Ka-gywr runs to 
too volumes for in some editions to 108, the sacred number). 

Details of these sacred texts will be found in the excellent Intro¬ 
duction by W. R. 3 . Ralston to Schiefners Tibet mi Tales, London, 
1882, 

The Tibetan version occurs in the Ka-gyur, iv, 132-135, and 
appears on pp. 37-43 of the above work. It is also given nearly in 
full by Clouston, op. at., vol. ii. pp. 145-148, so that there is no 
need to repeat it again here. 1 would, however, give a brief 
r&ww/of the tale owing to its relationship with that of Somadeva, 

A certain widow' entrusts her son to a weaver, his uncle. In 
time the son [earns that his unde is a thief by night, and is anxious 
to join him in his adventures. The son soon proves his capabilities 
for such work. They start house-breaking and make a hole [ef, 
Somadcva’s tale where they break through a wall into a house]. 
The nephew reproves his uncle for putting his head in the hole 
first instead of liis feet. Hardly is the change effected when the 
cry of “Thieves 1 ” is raised. The son cuts off the head. The body 
h exposed and guarded. The son pretends he is mad and goes 
about embracing everybody and everything—including, of course, 
the body of his unde. He then drives up disguised as a carter 
with a load of wood, to which he sets fire and so burns the body. 
Next he assumes the garb of a Brahman and makes an oblation of 
cakes on the spot where the body was burned. He now appears as 
a Kapalika [t.e. a Salva mendicant—sir. kapdk, “ 1 skull"] and so 
manages to fling the bones bio the Ganges. By a further trick he 
enjoys the king’s daughter and a son is bom. Later the boy 
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chooses his father out of the assembled populace and gives him a 
wreath of Sowers. He is thus discovered,' but the king considers 
he is far too clever to be killed, and the wedding takes place. 

In this version we see at once the close relationship with our story 
of Ghata and Karpara. Both versions have given prominence to 
the necessity for the proper Hindu burial rites to be performed, 
and it is only after their due completion that the thief can find 
contentment of mind. _ „ 

The Tibetan version, however, has the incident ot the child and 
wreath of flowers. This occurs, with variations, in Dol&pathos 
(French version), in a West Highland and in a Mingrdian (Cauca¬ 
sian) version. The Tibetan tale is unusual in tlrnt the thief is 
caught by this ruse, most variants following Dohpaihos, and allow¬ 
ing him to escape once again. 

To summarise briefly, I would regard the "Story of Ghata and 
Karpara” as one of the numerous variants of the ' Tale of 
Rbampsinitus" as told by Herodotus (Book II, p, 121). 

Exactly how and when it got to India are questions 1 do not even 
hope to answer. My own opinion is that it found its way across 
the Indian Ocean in fholemaic limes, very possibly during the reign 
of Philadelphia (284-246 a.c.), when the trade and diplomatic 
relations between Egy pt and India were in progress. The natural 
appeal of the tale soon caused it to be gathered into Gunadhya’s 
net, and so it appears in Somadcva. 

As to the "Talc of Rhampsinitus" itself, until fresh evidence to 
the contrary is produced, 1 would look upon it as of undoubted 
Egyptian origin. All the main incidents arc Egyptian, though 
minor alterations and fresh incidents might have been added by 

l Thff "means of recognition" o r "paternity mvhf octtins in the tnic of PefwmT* 
in the 1 st Day; 3rd Div.of the Ptnlatiurnne where, in order to discover who a <be 
father of the princes* mo children, the k Ing cives a feast to dll the riff-raff of iJic 
dev. As soon as Pcrucmco appear rhe children run to him. nr-cogmaing him as their 
father. tScrc T/sr Ptntammm* *f Ctjmhaffim E Cm® md S. M Penr-tt\ 

toL i 193s. p ;&< On p. 42 I have given a Ur^e mu fiber of variant! supplied ftut by 
Dr Kitppe. The motif is dealt -.nh under 1 in Srith Thompson * 

Stttif-Index i/ Fvlk-LtUttfutt (vol iii, pp. ti«, 3 m> and intrudes yuriou* testa mtb 
as the handing of an apple hy the child ro the true father, the ignnrin^ lA tfoUi >n ihc 
tirect by iht father, 1he adhesion of bltxwi of the to the father's bones, etc* 

A ntore"iuriou5 mesne of rKcpniiion h found North Amcncan Indian fr.Ik- 

laJe* where ihr child urinal** on rhe ilj! father m it is found from tnau to 

man. Sttth Thompson* Tnhi 0/ the North Aftteru#* itt 4 wnt> p. jnri, note ui p 
and E. W. Voegelin "Faiemtry Tc4 h in Dtrf. 0/ FMtvr* 

voL si, 1950. p. ft+7, ai*t« p. 6fe6 of the aimc volume under ,s NUirwriOflim" 

where a bow and arrow' is the paternity taken. 
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Kalian dragomans as the centuries rolled by. It seems quite 
possible that the talc may date back to an early dynasty and in some 
way be connected with Ihe myths of Isis and Osiris, and of Homs 
and Set. 

Portions of it found their way to Greece sometimes prior to 
664 B.c., and after some two hundred years were very largely 
forgotten. About 430 b.c* Herodotus brought to Greece a much 
fuller version of the tale which soon achieved great popularity and 
wide circulation. It received fresh impetus by sis inclusion m the 
Seven Sages, and kindred medieval collections. The numerous 
languages' imo which these collections were translated spread the 
tale of the Two Thieves all over Europe. This dissemination may 
have been considerably helped by the gypsies, who picked up the 
tale in die Balkans and included it in their general stock-in-trade 
of stories. 

The "‘Tale of Rhampsinitus,” therefore, affords one of the most 
interesting and perfect examples of die longevity and migration of 
a really good tale, the history of which can be traced for over two 
thousand, five hundred years. 
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In the story of Rflpinika (Tale 7 *** T/te Ocean of Sior\\ vol. i, 
p. 139) laid in “a city named Mathura, the birthplace of Krishna,’* 
we read that the lady herself who is described as a courtesan, at 
the time of worship went into the temple to perform her duty. 

Prom this passage it is quite clear that Rupinika combined the 
professions of prostitution and temple servant, which latter con¬ 
sisted chiefly in dancing, fanning the idol and keeping the temple 
dean. She was, in fact, a deva-daii, or "handmaid of the god,” 
As we shall see m the course of this Essay, the name applied to these 
so-called “sacred women" varied at different time's and in different 
pans of India, 

Mathura is the modem Muttra, situated on the right bank of the 
Jumna, thirty miles above Agra. Prom at least 300 u.C. (when 
Mcgasthenes wrote) it liad been sacred to Krishna, and wc hear 
front reliable Chinese travellers Lhat 10^-0- 400 and 650 it was an 
important centre of Buddhism and at aTaRTr Alare again became 
specially associated with the worship of Krishna, owing to the fact 
that Mathura was the scene of the adventures and miracles of his 
childhood as described in the PfsV< Parma. Thus Mathura has 
always been one of the most sacred spots in Hindu mythology. 1 

It has suffered from the Mohammedan invaders more than any 
citv of Northern India, or nearly so, for it was first of all sacked 
in "1017- toiS bv the Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, and again in 1500 
by Si Lander Lodi, in 1636 b}' Shah Jalian, In 1669-1670 by Aurang- 
ieb, by whose commands the magnificent temple of Kesavadcya 
was levelled to the ground, and bv Ahmad Shiih in 175^- % 

rime every temple, image and shrine had been destroyed and a 
large part of the population hod euibrEC^d Mohiiinnirilariisni. The 
history of Mathura is typical of what has occurred in many dries 
of Northern India, and I consider it is in important factor in the 
explanation of why sacred prostitution is much more developed! in 

Southern India. _ 

At tht date w hen Somadeva wrote (circa a.d *0701 the city must 
have recovered from its first sacking and the religious life have been 

1 Se* F, £. Crowwy A District \ftmoir, 2nd edition, iVbls^hcd 

hy ilit NlW. Provinces & Oudh G$vercranrt Press 
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assuming its normal course. Il was after our author’s day that 
the systematic and thorough destruction began, and in consequence 
we hear less about Hindu temples of Northern India. 

In view of the anthropological importance of the connection of 
religion and prostitution, and of the interesting ritual, customs and 
ceremonies which it embodies, ! shall endeavour to lay before my 
readers what data I have been able to collect, with a few suggestions 
as to die possible explanation of the curious institution of the 

dfta-dasis. 

Ancient India 

Owing to die lack of early historical evidence it is impossible to 
say to what extent sacred prostitution existed in ancient India. 

Even in modem times it is often tard to differentiate between 
secular and sacred prostitution, while, through the clouds of myth 
and mystery which cover the dawn of Indian history, any distinc¬ 
tion must be looked upon as little more than conjecture. In com¬ 
mon with so many other pans of the world secular prostitution in 
India dates from the earliest times and is mentioned in the /fi>- 
Veda, where terms meaning harlot,” “son of a maiden,” '‘son of 
an unmar ried girl,” etc., occur. In the Vdjasaneyi Samhitd it 
scans to be recognised as a profession, 1 while in thelaw-books the 
prostitute is regarded with disfavour. (Mama, is, 259; iv, 209, 
2tg, 220; V, 90.) In the Buddhist age Brahmans were for¬ 
bidden to be present at displays of dancing or music, owing to their 
inseparable connection with prostitution; yet on the other hand we 
see in the Jatakas (tales of the previous births of the Buddha) that 
prostitutes were not only tolerated, but held in a certain amount of 
respect. 2 

We also hear of the great wealth of some of the women and the 
valuable gifts made to the temples, which reminds us of similar 
donations among the irolpai of ancient Greece. In his article on 
"Indian Prostitution ,r in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethtet (vol. x, p. 407) W. Cmoke quotes Soniadeva as saying that 
prostitutes are occasionally of noble character and in some cases 
acquire enormous wealth. He also gives other references apart 
from those already quoted. 

As literary historical evidence or, the subject under discussion 
is so scarce, the discovery in [905 of a work on Hindu polirv was 

* Set R l J isfhtt untl K. F. (fcldner, \'tdiu-ti? .VjiiJr/K, Sruttgan iSiSS-iSSo I 
fPj.P?- } 9 ' J - *Sii a, p tM>: .A A. MteJotteB Iiut A. H. Ke.rii' A 

* ~i £tt &* W framrt it~id SubjtiU, London, ifj^ F i. p 395 : ij, p . + £o f f it „ 

- S« tode* vohmt to tbr English EvatutkriAn of the Jdlakti Tories under i|w word 
courrmn. Cambridge. igrj. 
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of the utmost importance. It ts known as the Artkaid&tra, and 
gives full details of the social, administrative , liscal and bod systems 
of the Maurya age. The author is Kaucilya (Chlnakya, or Vbhnu- 
gupta), who wrote about 300 B.C. 1 Book II, chap, nvii, deals 
with the duties of the superintendent of prostitutes (ganikas), who 
held a highly paid post at the Court of Chundragupta. The 
women enjoyed a privileged position and held the royal umbrella, 
fan and golden pitcher. They were, however, subject to strict 
official control, and Kaurilya gives a long list of penalties for any 
breach of the regulations—for instance, a gqjdka who refused her 
favours to anyone whom the king might choose received a thousand 
lashes with a whip or else had to pay five thousand pantts. A 
further clause states that all the rules prescribed for the ganikas 
are also to apply to dancers, acturs, singers, musicians, pimps, etc. 
'Hicre is no mention of temples, but the fact that the dancer, 
musician and prostitute are all put on die same basis is important 
in attempting to trace the history of sacred prostitution. 

The corruption of the Court at this period is partly shown bv 
the fact that every ganika had to pay to the government each month 
the amount of two days’ earnings. They were, moreover, some¬ 
times used as secret service agents and acquired position and wealth. 

We shall see later that a similar state of affairs existed at the 
great city of Vijnyanagar in the sixteenth century'. 

The Christian Era (First Eleven Centuries) 

In the first eleven centuries of the Christian era more attention 
seems to have been paid to what wc may politely call the Science of 
Erodes, and many such works were written,* Very few, however, 
are now extant, and it b of interest to note that those which do 
exist usually mention numerous other similar writings from which 
they have largely drawn. In most cases they deal in all seriousness 
with some quite trivial point (such as the best way for a courtesan 
to rid herself of a lover whose wealth is nearly spent]] by list mg the 
various opinions of previous writers and then giving ihcir own 
opinion as the most acceptable, 

1 Set- the Eoglkh tmuiixinn by R Shanw Sostri in #jt trap, <kk*. 

Boflki i4v p -tnd JnJiiin ArilLyuiiry, u#O0*jqjo r B00L& v-xf; nho liiC of modern irtitlfS. 
ti Ch, on tht Arthatdstm or. pp. 679, otte, of mil. i of the Cambridge History of lmha t 
iq£±r. Both Author ami d*u. *r? + hvmvrr + aidl dL-Lihihil 

- See J. J Meyer, : trotittfit umi /^aSttirsbr Lit dr r r \ frtritthf 

C&rr%tizi *im rndiufifU *tr./ inform Sfwuhen. (tqpQ.l]. J?us Iffift tm 

.j liitultft hr 'J Efrr-t. Em B+itfGE zm jm/ilL'/s^n and ;ur ah r.-wieto Km l ttrrji f j . v j n\h lr 

Leipzig, 1915. Alsi> R. Sclimidi StitrJSge tur Indtschm Ertitik; dm Lufrtiltfrrf* tfat 
SewfrhW^* rtjir/i dm QusUm Lcrp=iu P tvXr, RctHn T ipl t - 
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It was a method used in 300 b.c. by Kautdya, and again by 
V ittyavana, who was the earliest and most important erotic writer 
of the Christian era. His work, the Kama Sutra, dates from about 
a.d. 2^0, and has been translated into most European languages, 
including English. 1 Although Vatsyayana devotes a whole book 
(six chapters) to courtesans, there is no direct reference to sacred 
■ prostitution. He mentions, however, dancing, singing and the 
playing of musical instruments as among the chief requirements 
not only for a prostitute, but also for any married woman wishing 
to keep her husband's affections. He divides prostitutes into nine 
classes, the most honourable of which is the ganikd, which, as we 
have already seen, ivas the name used by Kautilya. “Such a 
woman," says Yatsyiyana, “will always be rewarded by kings and 
praised by gifted persons, and her connection will be sought by 
many people." 

Edgar Thurston tells us [Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 
J vol. n, 1909, p. 125) that old Hindu works mention seven classes 
of deva-ddsis, but unfortunately, he gives, no references. The list, 
however, is worth including here as it shows the different ways in 
which a girl can become a deva-dasi. 

i \) Datta. or one who gives herself as a gift to the temple. 

2) Vikrita, or one who sells herself for the same purpose. 

3) Bliritya, or one who offers herself as 4 temple servant for the 
prosperity of her family, 

(4) Bluikta, or one who joins a temple out of devotion. 

(5) Hrita, or one who is enticed away, and presented to a 
temple. 

S b) Alankara, or one who, being well trained in her profession, 

1 profusely decked, is presented to a temple by kings and noble¬ 
men. 

7, Rudrag&hika or tJopika, who receive regular wage* from ,1 
temple, and are employed to sing and dance. 

The next work of importance was by Dandin, who ranks among 
the greatest poets of India. He flourished in the sixth century. 
Two of his works give a vivid, though perhaps rather exaggerated, 
picture of the luxury and depravity of his day. The first is the 
Daia Kumara Charita* or Adventures of the Ten Princes, while the 
second (whose authorship is doubtful, though sometimes ascribed 


1 Set jvinut Sh&UrK Society (K. F. Hurton *ud F. F. Aitutbuit) edition, t®ga 
ttuti hy K, l^cnEaf, Myioie, lyii Detail* of varsoui utidm un tike Kdmu SUlm 


smS ' tl - A,iJ btL iauJid in my &&iwxraf>hp vj Sit ftVW ! tfurum London 

166-171. 

* Baitad by || P II WUftuH) G r EdhlcT And P. 

P W Jacob. 


Pctrmmi and fredy translated by 
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to Dajptjbn) is the Mfichchhakatika, 1 or Clay Carl, which treats of 
1 he courtship and marriage of a poor Briiliman and a wealthy anti 
generous prostitute. Both works are important in our discussion 
as giving some idea of the social condition of middle and low class 
life of the sixth century. 

A certain passage in the Data KumOra Charita is of special 
interest as showing how ail female accomplishments were to be 
found in the courtesan, w hose education and conversational powers 
would ccrtamly be more attractive than the uneducated and paltry 
household chatter of die wife. 

The story goes that a famous dancer, who was, of course, also a 
prostitute, suddenly pretended to feel the desire to become a 
devotee. She accordingly went to the abode of an ascetic to carry 
out her purpose. Soon, however, her mother follows to dissuade 
her from her intention, and addresses the holy man as follows: 

“Worthy sir, this daughter of mine would make it appear that l 
am to blame, but, indeed, I have done my duty, and have carefully 
prepared her for that profession for which by birth she was in¬ 
tended. From earliest childhood 1 have bestowed the greatest care 
upon her, doing everything in my power to promote her health and 
beauty. As soon as she was old enough I had her carefully in¬ 
structed in the arts of dancing, acting, playing on musical instru¬ 
ments, singing, painting, preparing perfumes and flowers, in writing 
and conversation, and even to some extent in grammar, logic and 
philosophy. She was taught to play various games with skill and 
dexterity."how to dress well, and show herself off to die greatest 
advantage in public; I hired persons to go about praising her skill 
and her beauty, and to applaud her when she performed in public, 
and 1 did many other things to promote her success and to secure 
for her liberal remuneration; yet after all the time, trouble and 
money which I have spent upon her, just when I wax beginning to 
reap the fruit of my labours, the ungrateful girl has fallen in love 
with a stranger, a young Brahman, without property, and wishes to 
mam’ him and give up her profession, notwithstanding all my 
entreaties and representations of the poverty and distress to which 
all her family will be reduced, if she persists in her purpose; and 
because 1 oppose this marriage she declares that she will renounce 
the world and become a devotee/’* 

1 Apart from the -earlEF European tran&tatiQEH l hit by A. W. Ryder* itsued in 

by HiirffrtJ U nivcreily . It forms ynL cr <jf rhe Harrtird Oriental Series. 

* The entrant c* from p. 76 of Early Itl^u: A Group of Hmdm Stvriti, iSSi. by 
" Anirywi"—thw it *0 *ay, by F« F. Arbuihno^ He was tidped in hi* tranalsriora 
by Edward Rrhauek. who m^ktod both Rurttm *nd Arbuihnot sn the Kltitn 
S&eienr publications 
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ft transpires in the course of the talc that the dancing-girl stays 
with the ascetic* who tails madly in love with her. She leads him 
to her home and finally to the palace of the king, where he teams 
to Ids great consternation tliat the whole thing was merely the result 
of a wager between two court beauties. The participation of the 
king in the joke and his rewarding the winner dearly shows the 
im 



Kuttatiimatam, which resembles Vltsylyana's Kama Sutra. Be¬ 
sides a German translation, it has also* been translated into French 
and English. 1 

This was followed in the tenth or eleventh centuries by Kalyana 
Malla’s Ananga-Rmga, which is a general guide to arj amoris 
indica. It is very well known in India and has been translated into 
numerous European languages. - 

The only other work worthy of mention is Kshemendra’s 
Samayatndtrika. It can best l>e described as a guide or handbook 
for the courtesan, but its chief value lies in the fact that the author 
was a contemporary of Somadeva. His work has been translated 
into German, 3 French, 4 and English, 5 

l'hc connection between Kshcmendra and Somadeva is strength¬ 
ened by the fact that, besides being contemporary Kashmirian 
court poets, the} T both wrote a great collection of stories from a 
common source—the Brihat-Knthd. Somadeva f s coflection was 
the Katha Sarit Sugar a, while that by Kshcmendra was the 
Brihat^Kathd-MaiijatI. The latter work was, however, only a 
third as long as the former and cannot compare in any way with 
The Oeean of Story as regards its style, metrical skill and masterly 
arrangement and handling of the stories. 

It is practically impossible to sav to what extent the above- 
mentioned works have bearing on sacred prostitution, I have 
merely endeavoured to acquaint the reader with such literature as 
exists dealing with the social life of women of these early times. It 
seems, however, quite safe to assert that from Buddhist times 
onwards the prostitute, especially the more learned classes, was 

1 See the Gtrauu translation by J JL Meyer, 1903 (Allirxtucht Sfltiktttubiuhtr, iii, 
Ln Ltfvrt* Jt t"EnltrmtUcxt*. !>y Louu dt Langlr, ftiblioihiquc dea Ojrienx, Paris, 
. IV*®, P- t*7 to win!; sad En*lsah: £. P, Mathers, <if a Bated, 1917. 

- For the Eagtiah translation -ee the edition of itw Kama HlitUm Society (I5ur:.>n 
■ml ArtiulhiiuU, 1SS5. Further detail* wilt be found in my Burton Bibliography 

MP 3 -PP- 171-173. 

1 Tea:iliaU-J by ) Meytr, 1903 (Altindiitht AtMuUrAikhur, if. 

* tf BrAi&itt Jr Li Ci/urlitnnt_ Louis dt Lu^it, BibliutMcfut d- j Curitus, Piria 
191c, pp. r-is6. 

} E P .MiiKus, Harlot's 8 rtviary t 1927, 
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held in a certain amount of esteem. She was an important factor 
in the palace and often acquired great wealth. Dancing and ring¬ 
ing were among her accomplishments, hut to what extent she was 
connected with temples we are not told. Soon after the twelfth 
oentumr historical and literary evidence increases and it becomes 
possible to examine our data under definite geographical headings. 
Although Southern India vields by far Lhe most material for our 
discussion, we will begin in’the north, and work slowly southwards. 


Northern India 


In the introductory remarks to this Essay it has been shown, to 
what extent Mathurk suffered from Mohammedan invasion. The 
whole of Northern India was similarly affected, and the bloody 
battles, enforced slavery, terrible tortures and complete destruction 
of I-Imdu temples and "other public buildings during the Moham¬ 
medan Sultanate of Delhi 11175-13^0) dearly show that the great 
upheavals so caused made any continual religious practices of the 
Hindus an impossibility. By 1340 the Sultanate of Delhi was 
breaking up and in the south Vijayanagar was already a powerful 
kingdom, I shall have mure to say about Vijayanagar in the section 
on Southern India. 

The destruction of the Hindu temples was continued with 
unabated zeal in the Mogul Empire. In the reign of Akbar 
(1556-1605) we are told by his most intimate friend, Abul-1 Fazl, 1 
that the prostitutes of the" realm (who had collected at the capital, 
and could scarcely be counted, so large was their number) had a 
separate quarter of the town assigned to them, which was called 
Shaitanpur.ih, or DeviLsviile. A DSroghah (superintendent) and 
a clerk were also appointed for it, who registered the names of such 
as went to prostitutes, or wanted to take some of them to their 
houses. People might indulge in such connections provided the 
toll-collectors heard of it. But, without permission, no one was 
allowed to take dancing-girls to his house. 

The celebrated musician Tansen, who was attached to Akbar’s 
Court, became a kind of patron saint of dancing-girls. It is 
believed that chewing the leaves of the tree above Tansen'a grave 
at Gwalior imparts u wonderful melody to the voice, and con¬ 
sequently girls make pilgrimages there for that purpose, 2 


I 4’!Jt-i-.4AJwn, Ahfi-UFail, Blodunajin mid JuMtrtt, Btblio. Mita 
1&73, tSj*, *894 A vol*.). S* voJ.J,p-491. 


Cak"dtta, 


j u t: a mhChund c r, Tww/* of a himto*, u, frS ft ***. W. H. Sternum, Rambtr; 

and Rrcstlrmon, of cm Indian Official, ii. 333 rt in?.* I§ 44 - A, Cuiuiingfattn, Arch*o- 
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In the reigns of the next two Emperors, Jah3ngTr (1605-1617) 
and Shilh Jab In (1628-1658), the luxury, ostentation, extravagance 
and depravity increased,* and it was not till the reign of Aurangzeb 
([659 1707) that any attempt was made to check the ruthless waste 
which was slowly draining the resources of the country, Aurangzeh 
was a Mohammedan Puritan who lived and died an ascetic. During 
his long reign thousands of Hindu temples were demolished by his 
orders, and every effort was made to wipe out prostitution and 
everything pertaining thereto. 

Eh aft Khan,- the historian, tells rather a pathetic story. It 
appears that Aurangzeb issued public proclamations prohibiting 
singing and dancing, and at the same time ordered alt the dancing- 
girls to marry or 1 w banished from the kingdom. They did not, 
however, submit to this treatment without a protest. One Friday 
as the Emperor was going to the mosque (another account says he 
was sitting at his audience window) he suddenly saw* about a 
thousand women carrying over twenty highly ornamented biers. 
Their piercing cries and lamentations filled the"air. The Emperor, 
surprised at such a display of grief, asked the cause of so great 
sorrow. He was told that -Music, the mother of the dancing-girls, 
was now dead, and they were burying her. “ Bury her deep,” cried 
the unmoved Emperor; “she must never rise again,” 

After the death of Aurangaeb there followed an anarchical period 
which lasted till the advent of the British, During this time the 
standard of morality among the princes and public men sank lower 
and lower. Their lives were vicious and cruel in the extreme, and 
their gross sensuality naturally affected their courts and, through 
them, the populace. Prostitution had increased to huge dimen¬ 
sions, and appears to have been entirely secular. Thus we see 
how, partly owing to foreign conquest and partly to the general 
spread of immorality, the 11 religious” dement in the temple dancers 
dropped out and they became ordinary prostitutes, who danced 
when occasion demanded. They would naturally be called upon 
if any dancing was wanted for a wedding feast or other private 
entertainment, for dancing and prostitution had het-n inseparable 
in India from the earliest times. 

In modem accounts of the tribes and castes of Northern India 
(which are few enough) we find, therefore, practically no mention 
uf temples or sacred prostitution, 

Mxmexi, 5ton’d da Mogor, edited by W. Irvine. Indian Text Scries, London 
t^e?. See yet. ii, p. 9. '■ 

1 Munutkhab*-l-luLai> {It Elliot, I littery 0 / India, London, i1&7*t$r7. vof. vii. 
P *W). 
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Certain castes such as the and gandharb consist entirely 

of dancers, singers and prostitutes, but tlicir sub-castes are so 
numerous that it is quite impossible to distinguish or describe them 
by any definite principle, Details of the fatemf and similar castes 
were given by Crouke 1 in 1896, and when writing on the same 
subject in 1918 2 he apparently had nothing further to add. The 
following details are token trora his former work. 

The term {tru Jif is a general one, but is chiefly used for Moham¬ 
medan girls, while the Hindu branch is usually called pdf or. pdtur, 
pdturiyd (from the Sanskrit pair a t an actor). When they are nubile, 
the pdUiT girls mam- a piped tree and then commence their career 
of prostitution. One of the numerous sub-castes is known :is 
rdjkanya, which appears to be the only one whose members actually 
dance in the Hindu temples. Prostitution is said to be rare among 
them. Tire pdtars have Krishna as their personal god and Siva, in 
the form of Mahadeva, as their guardian deity, Among the 
fazodi/s the rites are interesting. The girl is taught to dance and 
sing when about seven or eight years old. At the commencement 
of her training sweets are offered at a mosque and then distributed 
among Mohammedan faqTn. At the first lesson the master receives 
a present of sweetmeats besides his pay. When the £ir! readies 
puberty and her breasts begin to develop the rite of <zngtya, or 11 the 
assumption of the bodice,” is performed. Certain of the brethren 
are feasted and the girl is ready for her first paramour. After the 
price is fixed she goes to him, vs Inch rite is known as sir dftankdi, 
or “the covering of the head.” When she returns after the first 
visit, the brethren are again given sweetmeats, after which follows 
the rite of missi, or " blackening of the teeth.” She is dressed like 
a bride and paraded through the streets, afterwards attending a 
party with singing and dancing. The teeth cannot be stained until 
the feast is held, but Crooke says that at Lucknow the rule was 
relaxed. After the rite of missi the girl ceases to wear the nose¬ 
ring, and hence the ceremony is sometimes known as naibiT utdrnd, 
or R tht* taking-off of the nose-ring.” 

Somewhat similar ceremonies exist among the gandharbs, or 
gaitdiiarts, who take their name from the heavenly musicians who 
attend the gods at Indra’s Court. In Northern India they are 
found only in Benares, Allahabad and Ghazipur. They are Hindus 
of the Vaishnava sect. Ganesa is the patron of the dancing-girls 

• W Ciw>kr, The Tribe1 tml CttrUt of tit* Ncrth*W*?t*m ftwiiffw tinti Ottdk. 
4 cals... Calcutta. See *u|. I, p. 145: wh it, p. 379 ft ttq.\ and vol iv, p. 364 

rf i«f. 

- llaftituE*' f.ncytltjf^dia of Religion j no Ethirt. vol, t igik. Set article on 
“Ptmsritutinn," by W. Ctooke, p. 406 ft 
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since he is regarded bv them as the author of music. They offer 
him wreaths of dowers and a sweetmeat made of sesamum and 
sugar even 1 Wednesday. There are also certain gypsy tribes, such 
as the bediyih and nats, who are dancers, acrobats and prostitutes. 
They are divided into a large number of clans whose occupation is. 
nevertheless, the same. As thc> have no connection with temple 
worship, further details here would be superfluous. They have 
been fully described by B. R, Mitra 1 and W. Crooke. 1 

Central India 

As the ancient kingdoms of India were confined cither to the 
North or South, early travellers were naturally drawn to the most 
important cities, and tell us but little of Central India, especially 
as regards the religious practices and social conditions of the towns. 

The earliest direct reference to the dancing-girls of Central India 
which ! can find is made by the Chinese traveller Chau Ju-Ivua in 
Ills work, Chu-fan-cMt dealing with the Chinese and Arab trade of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries,> Speaking of Guzcrat {p, gz) 
he mentions “four thousand Buddhist temple buildings, in which 
live over twenty thousand dancing-girls who sing twice daily while 
offering food to the Buddha (t.e, the idols) and while offering 
flowers,” He also speaks of similar customs in Cambodia (p. 53), 
They are here called a-n<m, derived from the Sanskrit word dnama, 
meaning “joy" or “happiness," 4 

We hear little more on the subject till the seventeenth century, 
when the French traveller Jean Baptiste Tavernier 5 made his 
second journey to the East (1638-1643). In describing Golconda 
(five miles west of the modem city of Hyderabad) he says die re are 
over 20,000 public women entered in the Daroglia s [rVcj register. 
They danced before the king every Friday. In the evenings they 
stood before the doors of their houses and as soon as they lighted 
a lamp or candle all the drinking-places were opened. No tax was 
levied on the women, for they were looked upon as the chief cause 
of the large consumption of tori, which was a Government mon- 

: "Tin! Gjirjjv* pf Bengal." Jlfrmmrn rtu.il br/ort tin Ahtkrapi&ogiettl Sfnirty of 
London r vpl. iii, pp. s 

- 77k Tr&ti *tnd CtuUf of ih* North-tVrstem favtTffffr and Oiuft, voJ i. p ixc ■ 
Mil. iv t pp. 

1 TruunlataJ from the Chinese end hy Mirth mt\ Roekhit^ Sc Frieahunj 

Prmtn^ Office nf the imp*™! Acadcmr of Scit iic^a, iy j i 

1 3 te ilimii CordLer'* Mmm Pnl$, NoUt and Atfdrtute. to±& t pp. i e 5, 1 tb. Cf . t 
however, T%w/?£ Puo r voL xui, 1913, p. +67. 

5 ThMir t?f Ta%\*rmf7 t tratrulatHt b> Y\ Ball. 2 vob., if5&^. See txr!. i t pp. f 5 - r 
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opoly. No mention is made of the women dancing in the temples, 
but tom die evidence of other writers it seems very probable they 
did this tn their spare time! 

We sliatl return to Hyderabad (Nizam's dominions) later when 
giving the most recent information, but we now pass on to the east 
coast and examine the evidence given by W. Ward, the Baptist 
missionary, who wrote at the beginning of the nineteenth century.* 
He is speaking of the temple of Jagaimithsi (usually called Puri), 
in Orissa. “ Ft is a well-authenticated fact,” he says, “that at this 
place a number of females of infamous character are employed to 
dance and sing before the god. They live in separate houses, not 
in the temple. Persons going to see Jugunnat hu [ric] are often 
guilty of criminal actions with these females.'' Then in a note he 
adds: “ The officiating Brahmans there continually live in ad nil emus 
connection with them/' 

Puri is to-day one of the most sacred spots in India. The name 
Juggernaut, the anglicised corruption of Jagannatha (Lord of the 
World), is That given to the form of Vishim worshipped there. The 
legend of the sacred blue-stone image, details of the famous Car 
Festival and the truth about the suicides under its great wooden 
wheels have been told by Hunter. 2 The present temple is built 
in the shape of a pyramid, and is surmounted with the mystic 
wheel and Hag of Vishnu. The annual rent-roll of the temple was 
put at no less than £68,000. Since Ward's days little has been 
written on the d eta-dost of Central India. Anything of importance 
was reproduced by R. V. Russell in his work on the tribes and castes 
of the Centra! Provinces. J He says: 

“ When a dancing-girl attains adolescence, her mother makes a 
bargain with some rich man to be her first consort. Oil and tur¬ 
meric arc rubbed on her body for five days as in the case of a bride. 
A feast is given to the caste and (he girl is married to a dagger, 
walking seven times round the sacred post with it. Her human 
consort them marks her forehead with vermilion and covens her 
head with her head-cloth seven times. In the evening she goes to 
Jive with him for as long as he likes to maintain her. and afterwards 
takes up the practice of her profession. In this case it is necessary 
that the man should be an outsider and not a member of the hash 

1 j Ftett <?/ iht Hiitvry } Litrrmun &nd <?/ tte Hindoo*, znd edition. Scram- 

pore. iftis-tSiB Scs vol. ii, p ,t£7 

* r 07xu;j, vol. t, pp, Si-ii*; 1- S- S- 0"Mdkrv + /Vi, EkritpuL District 

G**ctfecra s Calam*, pp. uiuUw 11 Juggtanuiii." 

» R V. Ru£9cU+ Tkr Trite* ami Catity of tte Central Procimn of India. 4 voJb., 
London, igttL See under litc ^v&tU 1 Kaalw/' **>1- lit* p< 373- 
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caste, because the quasi-marriage is the formal commencement on 
the part of the woman of her hereditary trade. ... In the fifth or 
seventh month of die first pregnancy of a kasbi woman toS 1 fried 
wafers of flour and sugar, known as gtijafu, are prepared-, and are 
eaten by her us well us distributed to friends and relatives who are 
invited to the house. After this they, in return, prepare similar 
wafers and send them to the pregnant woman. Some little time 
before the birth the mother washes her head with gram flour, puts 
on new clothes, and jewels, and invites all her friends to the house, 
feasting them with rice boiled in milk, cakes and sweetmeats.'* 

The term ksisbi, derived from the Arabic kasab * prostitution, 
denotes rather a profession than a caste. The term is only used 
for Hindus, as is also gdyan. The Mohammedan dancing-girls 
are known, as in Northern India, by the name of tawmf. 

In Bengal this class of women become so-called religious mendi¬ 
cants, who join the Vaishnavl or Ba tragi community. They 
wander about the country, and, under the cloak of religion, carry 
on a large trade in kidnapping. They are notoriously licentious, 
and infanticide is apparently common." 2 

The following description of the dress and dancing of the better 
class of kasfri women is given by Russell. 3 

They “are conspicuous by their wealth of jewellery and their 
shoes of patent leather or other good material. Women of other 
c^Ptes do not commonly wear shoes in the streets. The ktisbis are 
always well and completely clothed, and it has been noticed else¬ 
where that the Indian courtesan is more modestly dressed than 

: Tin! number it mystical ..iivmi* t»ih Rr 3 lun*m and Httddhisn. Hut it 
Cfninmt'i birth the number of Rrahmons summoned u> fit retell his desrinv was 
iltrre ire 10S shritici of special mnerity in India; There rrr it# rptmi/hads; 
ij>S rupees is a uHual siuti for n ^etictnu* temple «r other dut-miuii. In Tibet jiul 
China nlw find ioS (Kenning u a wend or myitit number uj ennneetion with 
architecture, ritual nud literature. Yule 1 * Marr-o Pofc, vwl, p. 347. L-jud-n. 
"3<>3 The number of heads in bqth Tibetan and IlLirmrat rosaries t* usually 10S. 
Cibnel L. A. WadsleJt mien. me to liU triiclt '‘llumvitt HitdtDiJit Ro&arici / 1 f*roc. 
At. Sac. Bengal, December t Stja. pp. and to his liudiihism of Tibet, pp. 303’ 

504 11 in site uwd in document* before the name of the '’Maharajas" or high 

priests of [I;l Bharda caste- hi any letter or statement centttining a reference m rmc 
nf these f iofstm, ilie name of the individual invariably appears bb “ ioH Dt'-adJmtn.Ean 
Maharaj" or 1 icS GnkulnAthjj Mnliirij.” M. PelLor feftrs nit to ffuayru Nanjing 
Catalogue uj tht € turns? TutmUtwm «/ thr Buddhist Trifruikn, iflSi. Mu. 755 (<, r , t | lc 
toS beadi .4 the Buddhist rosary}; *nd to W. F Mayen, "The Buddhist Rosary and 
it* l%ce in Chinese Official Costume/' Satn and Qvrriti M China Attjyapetn. v<»|. gt 
pp. M. IV!licit is inclined in tot in tlte number 1 oU a multiplication of the 

twel ve c wniht fay the nine planets. Anotlier tu^srian is that it it obtained by tht: 
following arrangement of the lucky 3: f(j 4 j)fj -3)) 3. 

J Sir H Risky, Tnhti amt Cattn t>f Urr.gat, art. " Viishna Calcutta iftor 

* Op. tit,. vol. iii, p. J& 3 . 
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most women. No doubt in this matter she knows her business. 
A well-to-do dancing-girl has a dress of coloured muslin or gauze 
trimmed with tinsel lace, with a short waist, long straight sleeves, 
and skins which reach a little below the knee, a shawl tailing from, 
the head over die shoulders and wrapped round the body, and a 
pair of tight satin trousers, reaching to the ankles. The feet are 
bare, and strings of small bell* are tied round them, They usually 
dance and sing to the accompaniment of the tabla, sSrdngt and 
itt&jfrii. The tabla or drum is made of two half-bowls—one brass 
or clay for the bass, and the other of wood for the treble. They are 
covered with goat-skin and played together. The sarangi is a riddle. 
The majira (cymbals) consist of two metallic cups slung together 
and used for beating time. Before a dancing-girl begins her per¬ 
formance she often invoke® the aid of Saraavati, the Goddess of 
M uaic. She then pulls her ear as a sign of remembrance of Tinscii, 
India's greatest musician, and a confession to his spirit of the im¬ 
perfection of her own sense of musk. The movements of t he feet 
are accompanied by a continual opening and dosing of henna- 
dyed hand®; and at intervals the girl kneels at the feet of one or 
other of the audience. On the festival of Basant Panchmi, or tile 
commencement of spring, these girls worship their dancing-dress 
and musical instruments with offerings of rice, Bowers and a 
coooaMit." 

Proceeding southwards we find that in. Hyderabad (Nizam's 
dominions) the usual term used for TeJugu dancing-girls is bagam, 
although several others, including those with which we are already 
acquainted, are found. The bogams are divided into two classes, 
according as to whether they are Hindus or Mohammedan!;, If 
they arc the former, the cities h & u ' nr nay aka are attache;.! to their 
names; if the [alter, they are called jdn or nay ahem. Sira] Ul 
Hassan 1 describes them as having been originally attached to the 
temples of &va and Vishnu as '‘servants of the gods," most of 
w hom now earn their living bv dancing, singing and prostitution. 
The initiation ceremonies of a bogam stini include the marriage of 
the girl to an idol of Krishna, and those of a bogam jan to a dagger. 
In the former case a marriage-booth of sixteen pillars is put up at 
the girl’s house, whither the idol is brought on an auspicious day. 

“The girl is made to stand before the idol as if it were the bride¬ 
groom, a curtain is licld between them and the officiating Brahman, 
reciting the Mttngtiiashiaka, or marriage strnias, weds them in the 
orthodox fashion. The ceremonies that follow correspond in every 

l Syc d Strjtf Ul ILaii*u* 7 A t Tribe i ami Vatin 0/ IJJyJI. ih c NiMam'i Dommu/m 
[Hyderabad j, Bombay, 1 y*0 - vot, i k p f 91 el n*j m 
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S irticular to those of a Ivipu or Murmur marriage. On the 
agveti day the girl is seated by the side of the idol and made to 
offer ptija to GaurT, the consort of Sira. Betel-leaves, areca-nuts 
and kunkutn (red powder) are distributed to the assembly of dancing- 
girla, who sing songs, and, after blessing the bride, retire to their 
houses.’' 

In the case of a bogam jan when a girl is married to a dagger the 
ceremony resembles that above described, with the addition that 
the rite of missi is also performed. 11 includes not only the blacken¬ 
ing of the teeth, as among the ta&uif of Northern India, but also 
the tying of a string of glass beads round the neck. Girls thus 
married are to a certain extent envied, for, as their husband is 
| immortal, they can never become widows—a thing to be avoided 
at any cost! The bogams belong to both the Yaishnava and isaiva 
sects. 'Their chief gods art Krishna and Gsiieia, and in the light 
tenth of Aswin (October) they worship their dancing dresses, 
instruments, etc. 1 Their ranks are recruited to a certain extent 
from girls who have been vowed to temple sen'ice by their parents 
on their recovery from sickness, or on some other similar occasion 
when they wish to show gratitude to their gods. The training of 
die hogams is most thorough and complete, “ Commencing their 
studies at the early age of seven or eight, they are able to perform 
at twelve or thirteen years of age and continue dancing till they are 
thirty or forty years old. Dancing-girls attached to temples are 
required to dance daily before the idols, while the priests are offici¬ 
ating and offering puja to them: hut the majority of these are trained 
to appear in public, when they arc profusely ornamented with cold 
and jewels :ind sumptuously dressed in silk, and muslin,." 1 Their 
dress, mode of dancing and details of accompanying instruments 
are the same as already described by RnssdL Moat of their songs 
are lewd in character, usually relating to the amorous life of 
Krishna. 

Turning westwards to Bombay there is in (he Ratnagiri and 
Karnra districts and in the SavantvSdi State a Sudra caste in which 
the men are known as dtt'iis or milks, and the women as bharms or 
naikins. One of their chief strongholds is a district in Goa, which 
fact may account partly for the suggestion, current in Bombay some 
years ago, that these women are descended from the illicit unions 
of Portuguese priests and Hindu women. The late Mr 3 . M. 

1 Lu the Central Ptavinea haw tint this -worship was made in the spring h not 
ihc zmiumn, Sc? G. C- WhjWorlh, &tgta^fovJum Didtnmory, under ,J Month und 
E.Bi|ftiuri Cytk'pmha $ im&fi under " tarifu" «id ** Mondt. p> 

’ 5 irtj U1 ib&scrn, #. rif., p 94, 
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Ed warden, however, says that there is little evidence to support this 
view, and that it is more likely dm the women were originally 
descended from the courtesans of Vijayanagar, who rciust have 
taken refuge in the villages of the Carnatic and South Konkan, 
when the city was finally destroyed by the Mohammedans. The 
majority trace their descent from the female servants of the Sava- 
ntvadt or Mai van chiefs who were regularly dedicated to die 
service of the local gods. Women from other Sudra castes can 
become b/uivins by simply pouring oil on their heads from the 
god's lamp in the temple. When a bhdvin girl attains puberty she 
has to undergo a form of marriage known as the sesha. The bride- y 
groom is represented by a god from the temple. On an auspicious 
day Ganapati is worshipped and the ceremony of PuTtyahaudthorm 
(holy-day blessing) 1 is performed at the girl’s house, and also in a 
temple, by the Gurov or Rdtti of the temple. The Gtirar and other 
servants of the temple then go in procession to the girls house, 
taking w ith them a dagger and the mask of the god. The marriage 
ceremony is performed with the same details as an ordinary 
marriage', the mask taking the place of the bridegroom. The 
hotfui, or marriage sacrifice, is also performed. i he ceremony ends 
with a feast to those assembled, but is frequently dispensed with 
owing to tile expenditure involved. In such cases the young girl 
performs the worship of Ganapati, and dressing herself in her best 
attire goes to a temple to the besting of drums, accompanied by a 
party of bkdvim ana temple servants, taking in her hands a cocoa- 
nut "and a packet of sugar. She places the coeoanut and sugar 
before the image of the god and bows to him. 1'he Gurov and 
other temple servants then invoke on her the blessings of the god, 
and the ceremony ends. Her temple duties are confined to sweep¬ 
ing the floor, sprinkling it with iresh cow-dung, and waving the 
fly-whisk before- the god. She practises prostitution promiscuously, • 
and onlv differs from the secular variety by her being a deva-Mst. 

[t is, however, interesting to note that die bhdvin is not allowed 
to dance or sing in public. The dev Us also serve in the temples, 
their chief duties being die blowing of horns and trumpets morning 
and evening. The daughters of bkavim usually follow their 
mothers’ calling: if not, they are married to the sons of other 
bhavim — it. to the dcvlisJ 1 

I Sec Dubois, ffmdu Atitivren, Cwtemr tmd Ccnwc*R«r a :rd edition, 1906 Sx., 
pp. t<i-ici" tHLaialin-vachatm." _, . _ „ 

ihe VUnf.^aphiial Smus of ttwMfciy monograph f». BhOtint and Dtiflu, 
hkk,:’ jeiJ iminugroDh tflt, Daw, rye? C/. uUa K^ir-cdy’. Cnmnui Gfatu-f of 
FL/mbm, 1008.00. 13, 12.1. 274 ®nl 22*3. and «<* R- E- Enthovm'fc 1 riha tmj Cwtti of 
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In the Kami rah, Kolhapur and the States of the Southern 
Malirarka country the Jasa caste dedicate their men to the temple, 
and their women only in a lesser degree. Contrary to the usual 
rule the women so dedicated are not allowed in the temple at all, 
tlieir duties being only 10 sweep the temple yard- They live by 
prostitution. 

Reference should also be made to the Mur(a)li and Vaghe {or 
Waghya) orders of mendicants, of whom the former are girls and 
the latter are male children dedicated to the god Khandoba (Kin- 
hoba or Kha^dcrav) of Jejurt, U, “Sword Father, 1 * ati incarnation 
of Siva, in the Poona district. For further information see Balfour, 
Cyclopedia of India, under "Muxli,” vol. ii, p. 1012; and Russell, 
Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces. “Waghvq/* vol. iv, 
pp. 603-606. 

Southern India 

As lias already been mentioned, it is in Southern India that the 
tenets of the Hindu faith have suffered less from the devastating 
hand uf the invader. Consequently de tails of ritual have become 
deeply rooted in the minds of the people, so that in many cases we 
may expect to find earlier and more original forms of any particular 
custom or ceremony. Furthermore, the love of building innumer¬ 
able temples and constantly increasing the Hindu pantheon always 
appears to have been greater in the South. It is here, therefore, 
that He get much fuller accounts (if sacred prostitution, and nearly 
all the writings of missionaries and travellers have something to say 
of the deba-ddste of Madras, Mysore or Travancore. 

The earliest direct reference to the subject 1 can find appears in 
certain Tamil inscriptions dating hack to die time of Rajarlja the 
Great, the most prominent of the Chota tnonarchs. He came to 
the throne in a, a. 985 and, like all the C l ho]a kings, was a votarv of 
Siva. One inscription 1 shows that in A.D. V004 the chief temple at 
Tanjnre had four hundred tati-cheri-pctidugal, or "women of the 
temple.” attached to it. They lived in the streets surrounding the 
temple and in return for their service received one of more shares, 
each of which consisted uf the produce of one veil 2 of land, calcu¬ 
lated at 100 ktdam of paddy. T he whole Choja country was full of 
temples with deva-dash in attendance, as is clear from this in¬ 
scription, which gives a long list of the dancing-girls who had been 
transferred to the Tanjavur (Tanjore) temple. " After cadi name 
details are added showing from what temple the girl originally 

1 E. HuifiJth. South rmlmi Inscriptions Tarmt Intcripltimt of Ranttuiit at 
Timnnw.vol ii.Pt.iii,pp.159-J‘>3, AtrhsenkigicalSurvey of India, Madras, iSoo-i<jr6 
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ram p, and the number of shares she was now to receive, finally, 
the names and shares of the eunuchs, musicians, dancing-masters, 
titngcrs, parasol-bearers* barbera and oth^r m^n cumiccicti with the 
temple are given. It is interesting to note that although Rajaraja 
\w$$ a th£ temple girls imported came from both and 

Vaishnava temples. 

The next mention of the Jfiw-dasis is made by Marco Polo, who 
probably derived his information about the Indian coastal regions 
from one of his earlier missions. He is discussing the customs ill 
Maabar, i,e, the Coromandel Coast, and gives us an interesting 
description of the duties of the temple girls. The account as given 
in Fr. iie 6 has been considerably enlarged by the Z text. The 
following transition* includes all this fresh matter, as wd! as a 
few additions peculiar to VB, the Venetian MS of 1446. 

“And again I tell you that they have many idols in their monas¬ 
teries male and women, to serve which idob many girls are offered 
in tills wav. For their mother and their father offer them to the 
idols, to those which please them most, and yet they live in their 
fathers houses. And when they have offered them, every time that 
the monks of the monasterv of Lhe idol require those girls who have 
heen offered to the idol to come to the monastery to make amuse¬ 
ment for the idol, they come there Immediately aid sing and sound 
music and dance anil make great festival. And there are great 
numbers of these girls, for they make great companies. And again 
those girls bring food to their idols where they are offered many 
times in the week and the month; and I tell you in what way they 
bring food there and say that the idol has eaten. 1 tell you that 
many of these maidens of whom 1 have told you would prepare 
indeed for fowl both flesh and other good things, and gooff to the 
monastery to their idol and set the table before him with very white 
cloths upon which they make ready all the viands which they have 
brought, and leave them there a great space. And always in the 
mean time all these girls sing and dance and sound music and make 
the greatest entertainment in the world. And when they have 
made this entertainment, always as ! have said playing and singing, 
for so great a space that it seems to them that a great boron eon Id 
have eaten at his ease, then the girls say that the spirit of the idol 
has eaten all the substance of die food and they take it for them* 
selves and eat it all together with the priests round the idols with 
great feasting and with great joy. Then each returns to her house. 
Those lands are full of these monks and priests. And these girls 

t Marco PoIq. The Dmriptia* a/ the World, A, C- Moult and Paul Pdlioj. vol. t. 
■ 92*. PP 39J. JW 
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di> thus together with the priests until they take husbands. And 
why do they make these entertainments for the idols ? Because the 
pnests of the idols often say that the god is vexed with the goddess, 
nor is one united with the other nor do they talk together. And 
since they are angry and vexed, unless they art reconciled and make 
peace together ail our affairs will be contrary and will go from bad 
to worse because they will not bestow their blessing' and grace. 
And so the aforesaid damsels go in the way said above to the monas¬ 
tery. and they are all naked except that they are covered in the 
natural parts, and sing before the god and goddess. For the god 
sti^rs by himself on one alter under one iranopv and the goddess 
stays on another alter by herself under another "canopy, and those 
people say tliat the god often takes his pleasure with her and they 
:ir£ united together, so that when they are vexed they do not join 
themselves tuget her. And t hen these damsels abovesaid come there 
to pacify them, and when they arc there [thev begin] to ring, 
dance, leap, tumble, and make different entertainments to move the 
gw! and geddess to joy and to reconcile them, and thus they say a* 
they make entertainment, O A taster, why are yo u vexed with the 
goddess and do not care for her ? Is she not Beautiful, i 5 she not 
pleasing .* May you thus truly be pleased to be reconciled together 
arid to take pleasure with her. for truly she is very pleasant. And 
then she who has said so wih lift her'leg above her neck and will 
spin round for t ie pleasure of the god and goddess. And when 
they have solaced enough they go home. And in the morning the 
priest of the idols will announce as a great joy that he has seen the 
^id and goddess together and that peace has been made between 
them, and then alt rejoice and are thankful. These maidens indeed 
while they are maidens are so firm in flesh that none can by anv 
means take hold of them or pinch them in any pan. And'for a 
small corn they wilt allow a man to pinch them as much as he can 
When they are marned they are also firm of flesh, but not so much. 
Un aecotmi of the hrnmess their breasts do not liana down hut 
stand up raised and prominent. And girls like this, there are plenty 
at them throughout thi* kingdom who do all the things which I have 
told you. 

Polo dots not seem to have quite understood the nature of the 
institution ot the temple danemg-giris, for there was no question of 
marriage as they were already rmrried^ither to the god or to some 
substitute for a bridegroom such as a sword, dagger or drum 
Another point to notice is that Polo describes the girls as practically 
naked. This is m strict contradiction to all accounts which came 
later, m iact travellers have drawn special attention to the fact that 
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the attraction of the covered l>ody was fully realised by the 
dancers. 

At the beginning of the section on Northern India we saw that 
by 1340 the Sultanate of Delhi was breaking up and that in the 
south Vijayanagar was already a powerful kingdom. The story 
of the foundation of this great Hindu monarchy, formed to cheek, 
the onrush of the Moslem hordes which were sweeping gradually 
southwards, makes a thrilling page of Indian history. The glories 
of the magnificent capital have been fully described by many 
travellers, 1 but a complete history of die kingdom has yet to he 
written. It was not until 1565 that Vijayanagar was destroyed by 
the Moslems, and even then the peninsula to the south of the 
Tungabhadra remained unaffected as tar as its dkarma (religion and 
morality) were concerned. Of die various writers who have 
described die kingdom the two who give the best description of the 
social conditions am ‘Abdu-r Razzaq, the ambiissador from Persia, 
and Domingos Pacs, the Portuguese. ‘Abdu-r Rnzzaq explains 
how the prostitution of the dancing-girls was a great source of 
revenue to the kingdom; in fact the entire upkeep of the police 
(13,000 in number) was paid out of the proceeds of the women. 
He gives a description of the wealth and splendour of the girls, and 
says: “ Alter the time of mid-day prayers, they place at the doors 
of these houses, which are beautifully decorated, chairs and settees 
on which the courtesans seat themselves. Every one k covered 
Tvitb pearls, precious stones and costly garments. They are all 
exceedingly young and beautiful. Each has one or two slave girls 
standing before her, who invite and allure indulgence and pleasure." 
We get, however, a more detailed account from Pars, He is speak¬ 
ing of the idols in the temples, and after giving some description of 
Gancsa says; '* They' feed the idol every day, for thev say that he 
cats; and when he cars, women dance before him who belong to that 
pagoda, and they give him food and ail that is necessary, and all the 
gim born of these women belong to tlie temple. These women are 
of loose character, and live in the best streets i lint are in die city; it is 
the same in ail their cities, their streets have die best rows of houses. 
They are very much esteemed, and are classed among those honoured 
ones who are the mistresses of the captains; any respectable 

1 (hi Nieolo Conti -14*0 ,R. 1 1\ Major. India in thr Fifteorih Cmtury\ Pi. j i w p. 23, 
Hakluyt Society ^ Ser. I , Nm., XXII, 1858). Cf . John FnunppTrA trnnahtEinn included 
in edition of Marco Fvl 0. Aj^besui Pros* pp + 1 £7. 128; and aw p. isg for 

hibiif»gf^phic^l notes. (a) "Abdu-r Rasaaq--1443 ill. M. Elliot, Hittory* 0/ iWirt, 
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fj) Duniingw Faci—tf, ijio-t53z(R. fkmtit, AFmgtitlm Empire. 1900. pp. 

(4} Fem 5 n Surnz—1 15)5-1537 tScTrell. vp. ni., pp. 
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man may go to their houses without any blame attaching there¬ 
to, These women are allowed; even to enter the presence of the 
wives of the king, and they stay with them and eat betel with them, 
a thing which no other person may do, no matter what his rank 
may be.” He also makes special mention of their great wealth: 
"Who can fitly describe to you the great riches these women carry 
on their persons r—collars of gold with many diamonds and rubies 
and pearls, bracelets also on their arms and on their upper arms, 
girdles below, and of necessity anklets on the feet. The marvel 
should lie otherwise, namely that women of such a profession should 
obtain such wealth; but there are women among them who have 
lands that have been given to them, and Utters, and so many maid" 
servants that one cannot number all their things. There is a woman 
in this city who is said to have a hundred thousand jxtrdnos, and I 
believe this from what I have seen of them.” 

It seems obvious from the above accounts that in weal thy and power¬ 
ful kingdoms, such as Vijavanagar v> as in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, secular and "religious" prostitution practically coincide. 1 

We saw that in Maurya times, when Chandragupta was at the 
zenith of his power in P 3 |aliputra (circa 300 D.c. j, a simibr state of 
affaire prevailed. Again in the early eighteenth century' the re¬ 
action which occurred after the death of the Puritan Aurangzeb 
caused 3n enormous laxity of morals, and in consequence the 
” temple ’* part of the dtva-ddiu entirely dropped out. From the 
sixteenth to eighteenth centuries travellers gave no detailed descrip¬ 
tions of die deva^dasis t and we get but scant) 1 mentions in their 
respective works. 2 

We get, however, quite an interesting account from the Ice¬ 
lander, Jon Olafsson,- who described the temples of Tanjore in 


I"'a further npi Vyajwmgar Kpshpssvaroi Aiyangsr, fakkotf aL A 
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Botnbnv, No. 3) MmlnUI, 19s?, <Uld BrJrrenjTft'i of V , HuUiy (ditto No. 4) Bomhsv 
1^19; Bh^luiranumla SSlcture, S&iaf and Political Lift in ikr F. Empire AD 
1346.1646, Madras 19.H; Venkata-RunMnuTjn. N V. Origin of the City and At 
Empire tUniv. Madras Uuli Dept. End. Hist. & Arch, No. 4) Mtdtu 1933 uui 
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1623. He is speaking uf the Hindu festal car and its arrival at the 
temple: “And when they approached with it, all the harlots came j/ 
out of the church, pagoga sirke [i,e. pagoda-mukki. pagoda girls or 
women (Tamil)] or temple harlots, to dance twfore the gods, and 
with them their master, who is called baldor [represents the 
Portuguese boilador from bailor, to dance, whence die French 
bayadere —see later p. 154]. He hires them out every day for money, 
both to the soldiers and the bachelors in the town, and tltis money 
b put into the treasure-house of the temple and is used for its up- / 
keep, but die harlots get their keep out of the revenues of the 
temple, paid to them by its warders. The priest, who usually sits 
by the church door, and is called brameni [taf. a Brahman], also 
goes out to greet the gods with great humility and obeisances, and 
then they are carried in, in great honour, by three picked men 
among them, the sons of the priest, with much beating of drums 
and loud blasts on the 1 rum pets, and Other music, and also with the 
dancing of the temple harlots in their finer/, which between whiles, 
when they are not serving the gods, is hung up in the church. 
Their costume is as follows. They have, like others, drawers of 
gold brocade studded with precious stones and pearls and with 
much money, and a splendid kerchief [bodice], costing a very great 
sum. over their breast, with other rings and precious stones of 
surpassing value, placed about their body and taken off as is con¬ 
venient. At last, their toil being over, every man returns to his 
own house. These aforesaid temple maidens dance always before 
the gods every night from nine o’clock till midnight, and about the 
twelfth hour of the night, that is midnight, each of the twelve gods 
is carried up one street and down another, in a chariot, with torches, 
fireworks, trumpet-blowing and dancing, also the beating of drums 
and other such marks of honour. We who were standing on guard 
on the walls of the fortress used to hear this every night. Sir 
Richard Temple says that jon’s memory has tjuite tailed him with 
regard to rliia nightly dancing and procession. The temple-women, 
he says, perform their religious duties morning and evening, and a 
street procession is not a daily or nightly occurrence. For their 
number, duties and. the special laws concerning them Sir Richard 
refers us to Madras. Manual of Administration, ui, p. 267, r.t), 
“Deva." 

At the end of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries the 
accounts become more detailed, the two most reliable of which are 
those of the Abbe J. A, Dubois and Francis Hamilton (formerly 
Buchanan), Dubois worked in the Madras Presidency in 1792 
and went to Mysore in 1799 to reorganise the Christian community. 
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The outcome of this work was his famous Hindu Manners, Customs 
end Ceremonies, which was translated into English in r8r6 direct 
from the French MS, His remarks on the dancing-girls are 
interesting. He says 1 that at first they were reserv ed exclusively 
for the Brahmans, and proceeds: "And these lewd women, who 
make ;i public traffic of their charms, are consecrated in a special 
manner to the worship of the divinities of India. Every temple of 
any importance has in its service a band of eight, twelve, or more. 
1 heir ofncul duties consist in dancing and singing within the 
temple twice a day, morning and evening, and also at all public 
ceremonies. The first they execute with sufficient grace, although 
their attitudes are lascivious and their gestures indecorous. As 
regards their singing, it is almost always confined to obscene verses 
describing some licentious episode in the history- of their gods. 
Their duties, however, are not confined to religious ceremonies. 
Ordinary politeness (and this is one of the characteristic features of 
Hindu morality) requires that when persons of any distinction 
make formal visits to each otlier they must be accompanied bv a 
certain number of these courtesans. To dispense with them would 
show a want oi respect towards the persons visited, whether the 
visit was one of duty or of politeness. {This custom is certainly 
not observed at the present day.— Beauchamp.] 

htsse women are also present at marriages and other solemn 
family meetings. All the time which they have to spare in the 
intervals nf the various ceremonies is devoted to infinitely more 
shameful practices; and it is not an uncommon thing to sec even 
sacred temples converted into mere brothels. They are brought 
up in this shameful licentiousness from infancy, and are recruited 
irom various castes, some among them belonging to respectable 
families. It is nor unusual for pregnant women, with the object 
of Obtaining a safe delivery, to make a vow, with the consent of 
their husbands, to devote the child that they carry in their womb, 
if it should turn our a girl, to the temple service. They are far 
from thinking that this infamous vow offends in onv way"the laws 
of decency, or is contrary to the dudes of motherhood’ In fact 
JiO shame whatever is attached to parents whose daughters adopt 
this career. 

" The courtesans are the only women in India who enjov the 
privilege of learning to read, to dance, and to sing, A well-bred 
and respectable woman would for this reason blush to acquire anv 
one of these accomplishments. [In these days female education 

1 F ™n’ rii* 3Td edition, with EDtu bv Huiry K, lleauctounp. Oxford, iqo6 , p P . 
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is slowly art ending to all classes, ami the prejudice which formerly 
existed no longer applies to women learning to read and sing, 
though dancing is slid restricted to the professional dancing-girls, 
and is not considered respectable,—Beauchamp.] 

“The deva-dash receive a fixed salary for ihe religious duties 
which they perform; but as the amount is small they supplement it 
by selling their favours in as profitable a manner as possible." 

Like several other writers he mentions the special care taken by 
the deva-dasts not to expose any pan of their body, because they 
fully realise that the imagination is more easily captivated than the 
eye, Dubois says in the above extract that they dance “ twice a 
day, morning and evening." This agrees with the remark's of the 
Chinese traveller Chau Ju-Kua of the thirteenth century, but differs 
from the description to be given bv Shortt below. 

Francis Hamilton, 1 writing nearly the same time as Dubois, gives 
a similar account of the detxi-ddsh. He says, however, that it a 
girl is pretty she is almost certain to be taken from the temple by 
some “ officer of revenue," and seldom permitted to return except 
in his presence. When a Jan cine-girl grew too old to be attractive 
she was turned out of the temple without any means of support 
given her, and for this reason she always tried to get a good-looking 
daughter to succeed—and support her. Speaking of the temples 
at Tukiva 2 he says: “'['here prevails a very singular custom, which 
lias given origin to a caste named tnttytar. Any woman .. . who 
is tired of her husband, or who (being a widow, and consequently 
incapable- of marriage) is tired of ;i life of celibacy, goes to a temple, 
and eats some of the rice that is offered to the idol. She is then taken 
before the officers of Government, who assemble some people of 
her caste to inquire into the cause of her resolution; and, if she be of 
the Brahman caste, to give her an option of either living in the 
temple or out of its precincts, If she choose the former, she gets 
a daily allowance of rice, and annually a piece of cloth. She must 
sweep* the temple, fan the idol with a Tibet cow's tail {bosi>nmnien$)* 
and confine her amours to the Brahmans. , ., The Brahmany 
women who do not choose to live in the temple, and the women of 

1 Formerly BtfchttiiMt A _7rjyr-j . ; y jmm \fadn u iht^uak iht Oi atfriis Rfytwt. 
Ctmar*i orui Malabaw t 3 vc-ls., London, jtns? Si't veil iii, pp.^5, ft6. 

- T rhi* name utiil nOi be 6 ■and its imp* Usually “written Tuluv*, li rr present :> <1 
1 orp\ pwrtiyn of ihe district of South Kansm, known m tiitin m iibim by that rums, 
and having it» own !nngtB£e c-alled Tulu. For detail* *-f iu hbsory J. S-tttmatlc, 
S*..uik Caruzrct District Manuals, vob i, Minina pp- ± and 54-60. For 

Tbe“CB3lc named tri^Uit "*Thurston (and JUn^hari^Catfra tituf Trthtsvf Southern 
£itdm t nndcf “ Mnyiti." 

* 'This is thfi ckmznr or cAwrj 1 (Sta- made from the bushy tail of the 

Tihrtan r^e. See my in Or«m Story. v&L tii. pp. #4. Wj, 
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the three lower castes, cohabit with any man of pure descent that 
they please; but they must pay annually to the temple from one 
sixteenth to half a pagoda '' ! 

Nothing further of importance on the d&m~dmis appears to have 
been published till 1868, when Dr John Shortt read a most interest¬ 
ing paper before the Anthropological Society, entitled “ The 
Bayadere: or. Dancing Girls of Southern India/' 2 His investiga¬ 
tions confirm previous accounts, but owing to advantages pined in 
Iris medical capacity he was able to obtain details which"theordinary 
traveller finds so hard to acquire. He differs from Dubois in saying 
ill at the girls dance six times a day, bit t m turns . They never marry*, 
and begin a strenuous three-year course of singing and dancing at 
the early age of five. “When these girls are attached to pagodas, 
they receive certain sums as wages, the amount of which is depend¬ 
ent on the worth, sanctity, and popularity of the particular temple 
which they have joined. The money salary they receive is nominal 
—seldom exceeding a few annas, and sometimes a rupee or two a 
month. The chief object in being paid this sum as a salary is to 
indicate that they are servants of the temple; in addition to this, 
one or more of them receive a meal a day, consisting merely of a 
mass of boded rice rolled into a ball.” He gives full details of their 
dress, It differs from that described by Thurston as worn by the 
girls in Central India. Instead of tinsel-covered dress with skirts 
reaching below the knees and tight satin trousers, Shortt sava: 

“Their dancing dress comprises usually the short jacket or 
ch/ioke,' a pair of string drawers tied at the waist, termed pyjamm — 

1 wuuid duubtlcK be ths gold pagoda, ttjc (ton&t or Mm of the luiii ei. !n 
Htii&iii^rL E 4i| L it wis worth si rupcv* 1*hfl word Kau u smuiigft history and tty. 
EftOlOgy- Set Sir W Jilitr Kiliol, Ci tittt of -SoLf/imt lttdia w Ote InttmaiidiTiid Ninrusimtia 

OnL-mitifl, London I*ks. I». Si note 4 and pp. 1+3-145; Ed#* Thurston. Uwtn itf 

iht ...timaft c/ th- m TfrrUiViti of the &b# StiiUa tW/nwi nt the Indian PetutnuSii . ,, 
f 1 ™ 1, ^ ua Madm, Mminsi pp, 111^15; end Hobson~y^sm i under, 

Fs^ktU *tid ^Fartido lh 

' -W**™" rriul bef t yy* f/)<r Anthttpoteffunl Society of tSGj-lM#, Vo I uj t 

F^rfdon. tSmpp, iBi-nu The vrord buyadht \t merely a Frtmth form of the 
Portii^i^&e baitiuUtra, Fmni baxittr = m (Luticr. 

rr. Chote* of shaft t akt? known aa wi&yti. gtiahram oral fim&mtl (brcAat cover) 
Skc mfaur, Cydofi of Indus under + ’ Choti/' He quotes B F, Button Sdnti. d. joi, 
riir rek-trncc is ntlwr mUkadiJlg m it do™ ool refer 1* Srmdt: or fA* Unhappy 
7"" 1 of tBj r published hi z vok . but to Sindh* m$d tht Raen that inhabit tin ValUy 
of iht liuLu ah* published in t%t On p. 50 i Rtirlm wnw a* follows 1 

1 " n c ^ e J wtar0 Cholo fihtft opcnuji,' in frciu, andklce#?!* reaching down 

to lb* *ibuwaj p tot material k cithor *ilk, cotton, mud 10, or other such (tuff, iht 
fAvoiinte colour while, blue mid tvd. Under th* *hifr hit of cfoth ailed K*mm, 
' ’™ s - 0r GAj. cdnotBdi the broom; when t! pn**t* tnund the dn like 0 bodice mJ 
w 2 “ J "*“*> Fuihi. Thi* advisable article of dmi * Very often 

orarmain htnah; u met tvhich may in some tncaAiarc account for the sTrndmu tiiape 
ifchicb the bot^iui —wtmti even in ynting women ifrer tt urn or second chikj/’ 
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both three are generally of silk, and a white or coloured wrapper or 
Stirec : ' one end of the sores is wound around the waist, and two, 
three, or more feet, according to the length. is gathered and in¬ 
serted into the portion encircling the waist, and permitting of a 
folding fringe or gathering of the doth in front* and the other end, 
taken after the usual native fashion over the Ml shoulder, descends 
towards the waist, when the end, or moonthanee, is opened out and 
allowed to drop in from, one end of it being inserted in the waist 
on the side, and the other left free. This portion of the sores is 
usually highly ornamented with golden thread, tinsel, etc.—the 
free end descends to the middle or lower part of the thighs, the other 
free end of the sores hanging down towards the legs is now got hold 
of, passed between the legs and fastened to the tie around the waist 
at the back, and the whole encircled by a gold or silver waist belt. 
By this mode of dress a fold of the muslin tone forms a loop round 
each leg, and descends nearly to the ankles, whilst the gathering 
hangs in front between the legs free.” 

They bad iheir own special laws tor adoption and inheritance, 
and were treated with respect arid consideration. At one time their 
ranks were largely increased by kidnapping, but even in Short!\s 
day this was quite a rare occurrence. This was often done by an 
aged dancer in order to procure a successor and a maintenance. 
Once again wc see the worst side of a depraved priesthood, for “as 
soon as a girl attains maturity, her virginity, if not debauched by 
the pagoda brahmins, is sold to outsiders in proportion to the wealth 
of the party seeking the honour, if such it may be termed, after 
which she leads a continuous course of prostitution—prostituting 
her person at random, to all hut outcasts, for any trilling sum.” 

Set nbo fhe note* t>n p. 417 relevant to ih: Hunted. 

The vajLims name* for the bodice ore given by J. Forbe-j WjtJon in hii Textile 
and the Gortumei *if thf People of India , iS 6 j t p* Rem ic is nude 

clear that the ankle ctmsvfcs of a closely-fitiing jacket with than ileem* And is found 
in two uiuriner The fmt of a piece of rnualln or cloth covering the 

hvrsvn with no opening in front and tied hchmd with tape* or ribbons. The second 
liAi h back and ibc ends of the bodice tie in front under die In onset. The icnn d r>£f. 
i-kvki\ is * tried J applicable the bodice thus has n back, but, like ha ehueee t bt pitta 

H&dirrr^vo, upjeted by Watson) «n)cii i ty he iiAtd imiwctitnirtirtrly for both v»rictk=i, 
See further M. £al srrn Itidht, wo!. □ i. p, 134. Formerly Mindu women 

Woiijd never wnu airy irtroi pctumerm. tnd Williams tEaii fndi j 
vmL p* 375) points out that in Bengal, in i 8 io r k wen “deemed imiiHKlcat to wear [tie 
un$rem (artgtydt). nr mppoiters to the breast tn the upper province*, a wonmn 
T^ould be lihmicil to be aeeu without them-* 1 —F<ir a fikcus.-nr.rn of the pyjama iecr 
p. ift rf 

1 Rif a gfKi4 article wi the mtee or nlrf* tee li Rahmii t op. til. under *' Smc and 
J Forbes Watson, Textile ManufdctUNt and ihr Cotlmnet of the People of India, 
m- tfhb * note an p, +0 ott the femts applied ro the iM m ihc different pari* 

of lodia. * 
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Details of the musical instruments and dances are given, special 
attention being drawn to the surprising fears of strength and bodily 
powers of endurance the girls undergo. ,f In what is called the 
fterria coothoo, athletic feats are performed, resting their hands on 
the ground and hinging their feet in the air with great rapidity, and 
thus twirling round and round successively performing various 
somersaults; lying full length on the ground with their hands and 
feet resting, contorting, twirling, and twisting their bodies in various 
ways, or whilst resting on the hands and legs, with their hacks to 
the ground and their chest and abdomen turned upwards, drawing 
the hands and feet as dose together as possible; w hilst their bodies 
are thus arched, they, with their mouths, pick up rupees from the 
ground. In this arched position, beating time with their hands 
and feet, they work round and round in a circle. 1 During their per¬ 
formance they join their attendants in the songs that arc sung, and 
regulate the various movements of their bodies to the expressions 
given vent to in the song." 1 Ln the remainder of Ids article Shortt 
confirms what we have already seen—the girls are far more educated 
than die married women, their songs are lewd, they get most of 
their wealth outride the temple, they are considered an acquisition 
m a town and form the chief magnet of Hindu society; a wife con¬ 
siders it honourable for her husband to patronise them, and, finally, 
they are more sinned against than sinning. This is obviously true 
for what chance can a child of five have when everything is arranged 
for her—probably before her birth 1 Owing to the wise guidance 
of British rule female education and enlightenment have made 
great strides since i8fi8 and we are likely to hear less and less of the 
dna-ddiis. Secular prostitution always has existed and always 
will exist, for the simple reason that, where there is a certain and 
constant demand, so also is there an equally certain and constant 
supply. 

Before considering the next class of women, the haswis, a few 
remarks on the pyjama, mentioned above as part of the dress of the 
dancing-girls, may be of interest. Apart from the form in the text, 
the word is also written pajamas, and former! v pci jummahs, pat jamas, 
pyjamaJu, ptijammahs, ptgammafts, piejamafu, etc. All forms are 
adaptations, in plural form (cf. trousers, knickers, drawers, etc.) from 
die Persian and Urdu singular words pde, pay ? “foot" or "teg” 
+jdmah, “clothing" or "garment." The word was applied to 
various types of trousers, usually of linen, cotton or silk worn by 
Mahommedan^i of both sexes, and by Sikh men. Writing in the 

'£/- A 1 * J™" 1 " 1 ,J - V Method iL<uS-i6») in ReUitcu of GataMla 

dd. \S , H_ Mortland, Hakluyt Sue. iH. 
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Enty. Bril , (nth Edition, vol. xiv, pp. 418,419) Colonel Grant says 
that tiie article in question is sometimes loose , sometimes tight all 
the way, sometimes loose as far as the knee and tight below like 
Jodhpur riding breeches. The Arabic name is izdr. We can also 
compare the Turkish dixhk, meaning “knec-things." which is a 
pair of linen drawers cut ver)' wide and drawn dose round the waist 
by an tifkiiT (formerly outchxoor), a tape or string passing through 
the top edge exactly as in our modem pyjamas. They are tied at 
the knee, and in modem Turkey the word is applied to "shorts.” 
The longer Turkish variety is die j hakcar, or fo/iw, which are 
looped up below die knee and fall in folds to the ankles. This type 
is worn m India by die Pathans, Baluchis, Stndis, Mult ants, etc. 
Here the string or band is called komarband or isdrband. Grant 
tells us that the varieties of cut arc sharai or canonical, orthodox, 
which reach to the ankles and fit as close to the leg as European 
trousers; nurd or glutrdredar, which reach to the ankles hut are 
much wider than European trousers (worn chiefly by the Shias); 
and tang or chust. reaching to the ankles, from which to the knee 
they fit quite close (if rucked it is called cliundth). 

Although exceptions do occur it can be stated as a general rule 
that among women the pyjama denotes the Mohammedan, as the 
dhoti, or loin-cloth, does the Hindu, it would appear that the 
comfort of the pyjama appealed to the Portuguese in sixteenth- 
century Goa and was adupted by them as a deshabille garment, arid 
then for night attire. In describing the hospital at Goa, Francois 
Pyrard (1608) says (vol, ii. p. 9, Hakluyt Society edition): "They 
have a large stock of drawers, without which no Portuguese in India 
ever sleeps: these reach down to die feet, because ail their shirts are 
very short, coming down no lower than the mid-thigh. 1 * Sec also 
vol. it, p, H2. For fun her details, and fine Plates, see J. Forbes 
Watson, The Textile Manufactures and the Costumes of the People of 
India , London, 1867, p. 57 and note. Numerous references will 
be found in Yule and Burnell, Mobson-Jabson, >905, under "Pyjam- 
roas,” Long-drawers, “Mogul Breeches,” "Shulwaurs ,l and 
1 SLrdrars.” The use of the word pyjama, however spelt, appears 
to be quite recent—early nineteenth century—and is an Anglo- 
Indian creation. Jt applied only to a covering for the legs. Its use 
in England and elsewhere r© denote a loose jacket and trousers for 
sleeping was adopted for convenience by the hosiery trade when the 
Victorian night-dress was superseded. 

Writing in 1810, Thomas Williamson (East India Vade-Mecum , 
vol. 1, p. 374) says: u The pyjama, or drawers, were formerly worn 
so tight, as to render it a work of some tabor to get them on. 
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Indeed, to such a length did this taste go at one time, that many of 
the famous courtesans had themselves painted in imitation ol 
kt'itnhab from the waist downwards, Iti the Upper Provinces, they 
art now made to ht exactly above the knee, hut from thence down- 
wards quite loose, and so long as to press on the_sHoe. In 
Lower Provinces, the exact reverse takes place/ 1 In this passage 
we note the use of the curious word hemkah, whin undoubtcdW 
calls for some explanation, I may, therefore, be excused if I deal 
with it at some length. The word has a long and interesting 
history, ami from an etymological point of view has always 
presented considerable difficulties. Keetnluib is an earlier, or 
variant spelling of the more familiar Anglo-Indian kimob (see 
Yule, Habson-Jabson, s.v.), and still appears in that form in the 
Oxford English Dictionary. Yule describes it as meaning " Gold 
brocade/* but here he is mistaken as the history of the word, and 
even his own quotations, dearly demonstrate. 

The Anglo-Indian forms were dependant on the Hindi kamkhao, 
kandthtcab^ himklmnib, etc, which, in their turn, had developed from 
the Persian KtmhCtb and Kamlfob {Arabic Kimhatt;), K was, how¬ 
ever, the Persian -a termination types, such as karnffo and kwtha 
(Arabic kmlgS), which led to the great number of medieval forms in 
most European language including English, of which camoca is 
perhaps ihe most common. This finds confinimtioii in a medieval 
Greek letter {circa 1300—quoted bv Yule in his 11 Kincob ” article, 
from Notices et Extracts, vi, 38. Here we read of the textile being 
called Konxd* (aecus.) in the Persian tongue. In the inventory' 
of the goods of Marco Polo at the time of Ins death in a document 
dated " 1 3 J illy. 1366,” we read (A. C, Moulc and Paul Pettier, 
Marco Polo, vol. i. pp. 556, 557) of various pieces of chamocha, and 
in die pages of Pegolotti {circa 1330-1340) it appears as cammocm. 
The forms of the word occurring in medieval inventories were many 
and varied. For these see Francisquc Michel, Recherche* fur le 
commerce, la fabrication et 1 *usage da itofois de me, d'ar et 
d'argent . .. pendant Us moytn dge. voL ii. Paris 1S54, pp. 171-174; 
and Victor Gay, Clast. Arch. du Moyen Age, whose inventory extracts 
nm from 1313 to 1750. Among them that of Charles V (1380) 
gives over thirty varieties of form and fipre, while that from Rheims 
cathedral (:62a) shows that “Camoca^ was dearly idc milled with 
damask, as one item reads: “ Une tunique et dalmatiquc dc camocaa 
ou da mas rouge couverte de plusieurs rondeauLx, pieds et testes 
d'or.” Although the meaning of the word is clearly “damasked 
silk ” it was often used to include weaves of all colours, w ith gold and 
silver stripes sometimes added as well. The Q.E t), give 
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"Cwnaca,” 1 which they define as “a kind of fine fabric, probably 
of silk,’’ but apparently fail to recognise the connection with 
“ Kin cob," Although most of the “camocas" of mediaeval times 
were manufactured in the Near East the word, though immediately 
adopted from the Persian as we have seen, ultimately goes back to a 
Chinese term. The original form of this term has not yet been 
determined, 1 have good reason for believing that the late Professor 
Pelliot, who had gone very' thoroughly into the question, felt 
unable to express any certain opinion about it, but held that & -ft 
Chin hua 11 gold flower" was the nearest approach to a satisfactory 
solution which had been suggested, though obliged to admit that 
he did not find Chin hua as the specific name of any silk fabric in 
Chinese books. Du Cange 2 suggests that hsqjojx&s, camoia, 
camttcum survived in the French rrtocade (mod. moquette) usually 
meaning a velvet-pile upholstery fabric'—the English morkado (see 
Q.EJX ), but this seems highly controversial. 1 n view, however, of 

Williamson's mention of the pattern of the htemkah being painted 
on the women's bodies* it may be apropos to quote John Dee’s 
Diary 1 for loth September, 1579, where he writes: “.. . my dream 
of being naked, and my skin all overwrought with work like some 
kinde of tuft mockado, with crosses blew and red; ..." 

SVe have now to consider a class of women who, although being 
sacred prostitutes, are hardly ever dancing-girls. Their existence 
is due to circumstance alone. Among women of the lower Sudra 
castes of Southern India, when there is no son to perform the 
obsequies of tlw parents, it is customary to endow a daughter with 
masculine privileges by dedicating her to a deity. Such a woman is 
known by tht name of has hi. As is often the custom among deva~ 
dasis, girls are frequently dedicated as basivis by promise before 
their birth, or owing to a vow during illness. 

Detailed investigations on the basin's have been carried out by 
Mr Fawcett 4 in the western part of the Bellary district of Madras, 
and in the portions of Dbanvar and Mysore which adjoin it. 
Although variations of the dedication ceremony occur in different 
localities, the following description by Mr Fawcett can be taken as 
generally representative. 

1 Set flj&o S. William Beefc, The iJrap+rt Durtwmiry, [xKSj J under Jk Ciimmaka; ‘ 
Tht "Mirmry" &&rimary o/ Tr.rnlt Trrmt "Geersc*,” wd M Kmcob/ 1 

- GtfiWJ ad ferip t , mid, in/. Gvctriiam^ Lu^dimi. iGfiS, voL i K col 564 under 
^KapcvX^; ” and Glost. m&L inf. Ltitimtoth. reprint 1^3 under M Camuci." 

3 Prh:ati Ihuiy >./ £h Jufm Dt . . T Edit, J. Q. I IdJSiwt lJ, Carndtm. Soc,, p, tp r 
J + Riiflivis: Women who through n«ikaiion 10 a Deity tissiime Mt^culijic 
Plrhilcffw/* Jmtrvtf 0/ thr A^*QFmfkot Society a/ Bombay. voL Li, i$qz, pp. 3 
345- THi iq fnlknved by a nojc on the ssuue subject Dr W. Dymndc (pp, 345 p 
346) ar,d mn appendix ipp. 34^353)- 
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Alter the girl has been conducted with music to the temple by 
her parents, she is dressed in new clothes, usually wfade. 
seers of rice, five dates, five oocoanuts, five 1 betel leaves, and the 
same number of areca-mns, also turmeric 2 and plantains, a gold 
lag ?. silver bangle, and two silver toe-rings are borne m j 
wav or basket. On arrival at the temple reverend is made to 
the idol, and, if be is present, to the guru, or high pnest, and he, as 
the officiating priest, receives a fee and the tray or basket ot th™. 
and the ceremony is begun. If the guru * present he orders he 
priest and disciples who may be present "to bmg the god to the 
oirl " and they proceed with the ceremony. She is conducted to 
that pan of the temple where such ceremonies are generally per- 
formed, usual!v in front of the idol, and is made to sit on a black 
catnbly, or country-made blanket (never on a white 'inch ‘ acm S| 
east, right knee raised and right elbow resting on it, head ben and 
covered, tn front of her is spread some nee. on which are placed 
the kernels of five cocoanuts, one at each comer and one m the 
centre, and similarly five areca-nuts, five pieces of turmenc, hve 
dried dates, and five duddus and a tankam m a bran voreJ (a 
duddu = i anna 8 pis. and a lankam^5 annas 4 pies), Kankatmm, 
a vel'tow thread, such as is used in Hindu mamages and once to be 
used in sutis, to which a betel leaf is fastened, is tied on her fight 
wrist by the senior basivi present. A marriage song is then sung 
by the basivi and married women (not widows), who throw yellow 
rice over tlie girl. They put the bangle on her_right wrist, and tie 
the tuH. on which b depicted the of Vishnu, and which is 

1 Ft™ b * mjilieJ nwbe. * 4 9 3 - ™» ™S ^ 

God -dignity. whd* J=t + a-umry w>d 

Thu* ilw ftnj principle* iff nJtiifc arc represented. 

M«nkmd liu* Hve acniet. The Brahman* worship the five product# uftbetaw, 
Siva luu five vEpects. Tht Dmvidifl/ui wuwdi* five divuw foodi. the Assamcic 
five rtMtmul. fur Worship, and tba Avcstan tlocmnc five divinon* of human pet- 
. Vv.x ward* off the evil eye «>U« ** ^ btx* 

udend luck* bv ib- Rummit, citoml bto their doing cemwontes. Set Uifther 
ihc fMilc in the Essay on bcu:i-ch™iiss, p.wsr n 

I 'Hits plant, ^htdi is axed in tralla as m iuhatifuiis for Baf&™ and otrwr PW 
iiva plays im important part in marriage ccrcxuOBin—rott 

hut tbo in w*dflm Cw», it * di^inci; eforic b**m**t*l 

propel ^=ib«*<* it* H« «* JVpfW Djrnocfc on The U« 

u, lUcdiXi Ceremonial" m ffv Jvnirwd tg tkc Anihnf^jo^ai Sftuty ef SeaUmy, 
n. jj[ ft US), of the volume -[uuicd tn iwie 4.oaf*; md K- H. Kirtikar, FIk uwrot 
S4ffn.K and Twain rit in Hindu Marriage Ce«Jl*aTue»/ , Journ. Anth. Set, Bcmthtr/, 
vd LK Hill PU. 410-414 Mach inf r fulfil* infumufftm will be found in 1 . H. 
Burkia, Dkt'Ilw fS^ Wi.v Pe«fl.. voL i. 1935. BP- 7 °** 7 M ’ Ulder CuROTM 

^wtCthis Dufaoi* (HtetJu Mmmtn. Cvttum & Ctmmmin, p. ill! write#. '“The 
foltowcn of Vktatti wear the emblem oiled n.imum, which th> '. p»mt on tiw firtr- 
tioMh I- coiv.Lii'' of three line*, oss. ptrpendie-jlar and two Oditjue, nuxtme it 
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l asttntil to a necklace of black beads, round her neck, and they make 
the girl put on ihc toe-rings. These marriage tokens, which arc 
worn by Hindu women until their husbands' death, are worn by 
the hasn't until her own dead). She is given, by way of insignia, 
a cane about three feet long, as a wand, carried m the right hand, 
and a mpalam. or begging basket, slung on the eft arm. She is 
then branded with a heated brass instrument, w ith a chakra on the 
right shoulder, in front, similarly on the left shoulder with a sficnk 
Uhank) and over the right breast with a chakra. As well known, 
these are the emblems of Vishnu. : The third mark, over the breast, 
is never done if there is any suspicion the girl is not a virgin 
Sometimes girls are dedicated after maturity U may bementioned 
that if he is present, the gam heats the instruments or holds them 
a moment ere they are used. After being branded, die girls tore- 
head is marked with hmkam, a red powder commonly used in 
feminine adornment A seer and a quarter of rice, two dried cocoa- 
nuts minus the shells, betel leaves, a few areca-nuts, five pieces of 
turmeric and five dates arc then tied in her cloth, in front, below 
the waist, and she is made in rise, taken thrice round the temple 
and into the god's sanctuary, where she prostrates herself before 
the image. Alms are distributed, certain sums, determined by the 
girl’s parents, are given to the officiating priest and to the guru. 
and the ceremony is concluded by the priest whispering a nutntram 
in tlic girl’s car. She is told to be good and think ol god ' Rama 
Krishna,” “Govind.” Fur the mart five weeks she is required to 
beg in the village, carrying her insignia and shouting '*Ram, 
Ram!” "Govind!” as she approaches each house. After this 
there is the hemm ceremony to mark the girl's puberty which corre- 
spocids with the giTrhhadhQTUi ceirmoiiy of thfi Hindus when the 
bride h of an age for the fulfilment of marrug^^ An auspicious day 
ts chosen and iked on if the parents of the girl are not needy j if 
titty are, thev wait until they can find the money or some man who, 
for the sake of securing the girl, will bear the expenses. The girl 
is given an oil-bath during the day, and in the evening the initiatory 
ccremo n y is re pealed ( with son e additions. A s wo rd with a 1 i me s tuc k 
on its point is placed upright beside the novice, and it is held in her 
right hand. It represents the bridegroom, who in the corresponding 


the hue, #m! thus forming u ii un vrhitJi ftswibles < tridtni. 1 he venire lint is tsil. 
ih* two outer linen arc white and ate punsfed nit with -i wtt nf ciily ciilcd f hr - i "’ 1 
hen-re the 11Lime ifivtn m this ciubbu " it ifr ihi: -L.:u n.-f thr fftiinlc a cjt, xh^ counter¬ 
part nf die lingu ni the Savrte Rods Tlic thrline* in ihtiit- tMtsBi-tonfl* *tc 
sometime* ccumjted min u sii^Ic red pcipcfidioiliir Jmt in ti\z centre of ihc furchc^i. 

I The f luiiftd is the discus, and sh*vik {chunk) the frheh [Tfrrbmrtfa mpa)* tlic fithtr 
t \w emblems <ff Vishnu art ihe chib and Imu\. 
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ceremony of the Hindu marriage sits on the bride's right. If the 
bnnfL'i happens to be a dancing-girl the object rep resenting the bride¬ 
groom is a drum, and the girl's insignia consists of a drum and 
bells. A tray, PH which is a ftalasyarn (water jug or vesad) and a 
lamp, is then produced and moved thrice in front of the girl from 
right to left. She rises and, carrying the sword in her right hand, 
places it in the god’s sanctuary. The ceremony is concluded 
between nine and ten P.M. The actual religious duties of a basivi 
are few. They are entirely confined to the temple of her dedication, 
and consist of fasting on Saturdays, attending the temple for worship, 
and accompanying processions with her insignia during festivals. 
Their superior position over married women is due to their 
bearing the god’s mark on their bodies, and by having no widow - 
hood. 

Among tlu* Kakatias, * sett of weavers in Con jet ve ram (and per¬ 
haps the custom obtains elsewhere), the eldest daughter is always 
dedicated to a deity, but she does not thereby attain any superior 
right to property, She is taken to a temple, with rice, ooeoanuts, 
sugar, etc., a plantain leaf is placed on the ground, and on it some 
raw rice, and on that a brass vessel containing water; mango leaves 
and darbha grass arc put into the vessel, a cocoanut and sonic flowers 
are placed on the top of it, and die water is purified by man trams, 
and the leaves, grass and water are lightly thrown over the girl. A 
thread is then tied to her left wrist, and she swallows a pill of the 
five products of the cow for purification. She is then branded 
with a chakra on the right shoulder and with a shank or chunk on 
the left, and her forehead is marked with the god's ndnuiti ; the 
priest prays for her, and she distributes alms and presents. A tkli, 
which has been lying at the god's feet, is then placed on her neck 
by a senior dancmg-giil (there are no bastpis there), to whom she 
makes obeisance. She is given tridham to drink, a piece of doth 
is tied on her head, she is decked with flowers and crowned with 
the god’s cap or mitre, she offers worship through the priest, and is 
taken home with music. At night she comes to the temple and 
dances before the idol with bells on her feet. She is not a vestal, 
and she may ptv her music; but she is the god’s, and if not dedicated 
would soon be cut otf from the living; so for her own benefit, and 
chiefly for the benefit of her family, she is dedicated. To 
avoid legal complications the puhlic ceremony takes place after 
puberty; 

In Mysore the caste* among which the dedication of basins is 
common are the Kipkyatas, Madiga, Dombar, Vadda, Beda, 
Kuruba and Golla, Details will be found in the pamphlets on 
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these castes by H. V. Nanjundayya. 1 There is a certain amount of 
variation in ceremonies, but the general idea is the same m all cases. 
In his long article on the dSva-ddsis Thurston 2 gives interesting 
samples of pennons presented to a European Magistrate or Super¬ 
intendent of Police by girls or mothers of girls who are about 10 
become basivis. One reads as follows: 

“I have got two daughters, aged fifteen and twelve respectively. 
As l have no malt issues, i have got to necessarily celebrate [rir] 
the ceremonv in the temple in connection with the tying of the 
goddess’s taU to my two daughters under the orders of the guru, in 
accordance with the customs of my caste. 1 therefore submit this 
petition for fear that the authorities may raise any objection (under 
the Ace of Consent Act). I therefore request that the Honourable 



III V UdUgUlvl9> 

The most recent account of the dfva-ddsh is that by Thurston 
already mentioned, tt is drawn mainly from articles in the census 
reports and gazetteers. Many of the customs have already been 
discussed in this Essay. There arc, however, several important 
points m the Madras Census Reports for iqoi, prepared by Mr 
Francis, which deserve including.- 1 

“The profession is not now- held in the consideration it once 
enjoyed. ... It is one of the many inconsistencies of the Hindu 
religion that, though their profession is repeatedly and vehemently 
condemned by the fastntt, it has always received the countenance of 
the Church.. At the present day the)' form a regular caste, having 
its own laws of inheritance, its own customs and rules of < , 




and its own pamhayMs (councils) to see that all these are followed, 

and thus hold a position which is perhaps without a parallel in any 
other country. Dancing-girls, dedicated to the usual profession 
of the caste, are formally married in a temple to a sword or a god, 
the tali (marriage badge) being tied round their necks by some men 
of their caste. It was a standing puzzle to the census-enumeratora 
whether such women should be entered as married in the column 
referring to civil condition. 

Among the dasis, sons and daughters inherit equally, contrary to 
ordinary Hindu usage. Some of the sons remain in the caste, and 

* In the under given they form Net*, zz, *7, 13. 11, 3, * and w> of « •««*» of short 
pjjnpUcts jiucd by the Ethnograpkital Survey of .Uvwff, Bmploir, 1006-1911. 

» CoiUs amt Tri&tt of Smthrnt Itutia, by Edtraf Thurston and K, Rangsudiart, 
Madrn. 1909, vuk ii, pp, 1*5-153. Sec also Ethtii;$tapJus fialn in Souiiirm l tut in, 
by Thun ion. Mudrtu. Kjao. pp, IHl. . „ . ,. _ _ .. 

*Thurrtnn, op, fit. vol. ii. pp lifr-iaS, quoung W. Franwa, t-fnau* of India, 190*. 
vol. xv, Pi i, Repeat. Madras *902, pp. iji. 15a. 
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live by playing music for the women 10 dance to, and accompani¬ 
ments to their sflngs, or by teaching singing and dancing to the 
younger girls, and music to the hoys. These are called naffUC&ts. 
Others marry some girl of the caste who is too plain to be likely to 
be a success in the profession, and drift out of the community. 
Some of these affix to their names the terms pillai and mudaii, 
which are the usual titles of the two castes (vcllfifti and kai kola) 
from which most of die dash are recruited, and try' to live down the 
stigma attaching to their hirth. Others join the mflakkarmis, or 
professional musicians. Cases have occurred in which wealthy 
sons of dancing-women have been allowed to marry girls of 
respectable parentage of other castes, but tltey are very rare. The 
daughters of the caste, who are brought up to follow the caste pro¬ 
fession, are carefully taught dancing, singing, the art of dressing 
well, and the terr umorif. and their success in keeping up their 
clientele is largely due to the contrast which they thus present to 
the ordinary Hindu housewife, whose ideas arc bounded by the 
dav's dinner and the babies. The dancing-girl castes and their 
allies, the metakkarom, are now practically the sole repository of 
Indian music, the system of which is probably one of the oldest 
in the world. Besides them and the Brahmans few studv the 
subject. . . . 

There are two divisions among the ddsis„ called miangai (right- 
hand) and id<in%ai (left-hand). The chief distinction between them 
is dial the former will have nothing to do with the ktimmdlur 
(artisans) or anv other of the left-hand castes, or play or sing in their 
houses. The latter division h not so particular, and its members 
■ire consequently sometimes known as the kamtmla dtuh. Neither 
division, However, is all meed to have any dealings with men of the 
lowest castes, and violation of this rule of etiquette is tried by a 
ptmthdyat of the caste, and visited with excommunication. , - 

Among the haikoUm mu si dans of Coimbatore at least one girl 
its every family should be set apart for the temple service, and she is 
instructed in music and dancing. At the fan-tying ceremony she 
is decorated with jewels and made 10 stand on a heap of paddv 
(unhusked rice). A folded cloth is held before her bv two dasis, 
who also stand on heaps of paddy. The girt catches'hold of the 
doth, and her dancing-master, who b seated behind her, grasping 
her legs, moves them up and down in time with the music which is 
played, lit the evening she is taken, astride a pony, to the temple 
where a new cloth for the idol, the tdH, ,md tuher articles required 
fnr doing piijn (..oratrip) haw twin got ready. The girl is seated 
fating rhe idol, and the officiating Brahman gives the sandal and 
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flowers to her, and tics die tali, which has he m lying at the feet «t 
the idol, round her neck. The Sah consists? of a golden disc and 
black beads, She continued to learn music and dancing, and 
eventually goes through die torni of a nuptial ceremony • i te 
relations are invited on an auspicious day, and the maternal uncle, 
or Jus representative, ties a golden band on the girl’s forehead, and, 
carrying her, places her on a plank before the assembled guests. 
A BrShman priest recites mantram (prayers), and prepares the 
sacred (ire (/iwk). For the actual nuptials a rich Brahman, it 
possible, or, if not, a Brahman of more towlv status, is invited. A 
Brahman is called in, as he is next in importance to, and the repre* 
sensitive of, the idol. As a dost can never become a widow, thei 
beads in her tali are considered to bring good luck to women who? 
wear them. And some people send the tali required for a marriage 
to a Jdsi, who prepares the string for it, and attaches to it hlatk 
beads from her own tdii, A dasi is also deputed to walk at the 
head of Hindu marriage-processions. Married women do not like 
to du this, as they are not proof against evil omens, which the pre¬ 
cession may meet. And it is believed that dds&. to w hom widow¬ 
hood is unknown, possess the power ol warding off the effects of 
inauspicious omens, ft may be remarked, en passant, that dasfs 
are not at the present day so much patronised at I Lifidu marriages 
as in olden times. Much is due in this direction to the progress ol 
cntightened ideas, which have of late been strongly put forward by 
Hindu social reformers. When a kmkofon das; dies, her body is 
covered with a new doth removed from the idol, and flowers are 
supplied from the temple to which she belonged. N« /w/a b per¬ 
formed in the temple till the corpse is disposed of. as the idol, being 
her husband, has to observe pollution. 

in Tmvancorc the institution of the deva-ddxls affords an inter¬ 
esting comparison with that existing in other parts ol India. The 
following account is taken from data collected by Mr N. b. Aiycr. 

While the dthis of Kartikappalli, Ambahpuzhii and SbertoUav 
belonged oriyirtallY to the Konkan coast ( tho&e Shenkottah. 
beionged to the Pandivan country. Bui the South l ravancorc 
Jdsis art an indigenous class. + rhe female iacmbets of tbt_ caste 
are* besides being known by tlic ordinary name of ttvtitfiyal rind 
da&I T both meaning "servant of god, 11 called kutfikkar * meaning 
"those belonging to the house" (Le. given rent free by the Sirkar). 
and prndutwl or women, the former of these designations being 
more popular than the latter. Males are called tStsidiyun, though 
ntanv prefer to he known N&&Ch&t&f I slidfos* Males* like these 
VellSfas, take the title of Filial> In ancient days deva-Mris who 
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became experts in singing and dancing received the title of Rayar 
(king), which appears to have been last conferred in ax*. i&p, 
The South Travancone differs neither inter dine nor intermarry with 
the dancing-girls of the Tamil-speaking districts. They adopt 
girls only from a particular division of die Nayars, the Tamil 
Padam. and dance only in temples. Unlike their sisters outside 
Travancore, they do not accept private engagements in houses on 
the occasion of marriage. The males, in % few houses, marry the 
Tamil Paiinw and Padamangalam N«yars t while some Padamx- 
ttgalam Mayors and Mamhwat Ve fid fas in their turn take their 
women as wives. 

When a dancing-woman becomes too old or diseased, and thus 
unable to perform her usual temple duties, she applies to the 
temple authorities for permission to remove Iter cur-pendants 
(jfdjto). The ceremony takes place at the palace of the Maharaja. 
At the appointed spot the officers concerned assemble, and the 
woman, seated on a wooden plank, proceeds to unhook the pen¬ 
dants, and places them, with a nazar (gift) of twelve pattams (corns), 
on the plank. Directly after this she turns about, and walks awav 
without casting a second glance at the ear-ornaments which have 
been laid down. She becomes immediately a loikkizhavi, or old 
mother, and is supposed to lead a life of retirement and resignation. 
Bv way of distinction, a dfisl in active service is referred to as 
atum-pamm. Though the ear-ornaments are ai once returned to 
her from the palace, the woman is never again permitted to put 
them on, hut only to wear the peatopadattt, or antiquated ear-orna¬ 
ment of Tamil Sudra women. Her temple wages undergo a slight 
reduction, consequent on her proved incapacity'. 

in some temples, 2$ at Kcndapunun, tnere axe two divisions of 
dancing-girls, otic known as the rnttzakku#, to attend to die daily 
routine, the other as the dtirappukttdi, to serve on special occasions. 
The special duties that may be required of the South Travancnre 
itfisis are: (1) to attend the two Utsavas at Padmanabhaswlmi’s 
temple, and the Dusaerah at the capital; (2) to meet and escort 
members of the royal family at their respective village limits; (3) to 
undertake till- prescribed fast* for the apamarga cere ninny in con¬ 
nection with the annual festival of the temple. On these days 
strict continence is enjoined, and they arc fed at the temple, and 
allowed only one meal a day. 

The principal deities of the dancing-girls arc those to whom the 
temples, in which they are employed, are dedicated. They observe 
the new and full moon days, anil the lust Friday of even month, 
as important. The Orunn, Sivaratri, Tai-Pon^aJ, Dfpavali and 
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Chitrapumaini are the best recognised religious festivals. Minor 
deities, such as Bhadrakali, Yakshi and Gandhan a are worshipped 
by the figure of a trident or sword being drawn on the wall of the 
house, to which food and sweetmeats are offered on Fridays. The 
priests on these occasions art- 6ckchuns t There are no recognised 
headmen in the caste. The services of Brahmans are resorted to 
for the purpose of purification, of nuifiptyans and Sonttt V ellaius tor 
the performance of funeral rites, and of gurus on <, Missions of ma¬ 
nage and for the final ceremonies on the sixteenth day after 
death. 

Girls belonging to this caste may either be dedicated to temple 
service or married to a male member of the caste. No woman can 
be dediistted to the temple after she has reached puberty. On the 
occasion of rnarriug^ ii sum of from fifty to *1 hundred and til tv 
rupees is given to the bride’s house, not as a bride-price, but tor 
defraying the marriage expenses. I here is a preliminary ceremony 
of betrothal, and the marriage is celebrated at an auspicious hour. 
The guru recites a few hymns, and the ceremonies, which include 
the tying of the tSK, continue for four days. The couple commence 
joint'life on the sixteenth day after the girl has reached puberty. 
It is easy enough to get a divorce, as this merely depends upon the 
will of one of the two parties, and the woman become? free to 
receive clothes from another person in token of her having entered 
into a fresh matrimonial alliance. 

All applications for the presentation of a girl tp the temple are 
made to the temple authorities by the senior dancing-girl of the 
temple, the jjiri to be presented being in all cases from six to eight 
years of age. If she is closely related to the applicant no inquiries 
regarding^her status and claim need be made. In all other cases 
formal investigations are instituted, and the records taken arc sub¬ 
mitted to the chief revenue officer of the division for orders. Some 
paddy (rice) and five pattotits are given to the family from die 
temple funds towards the expenses of the ceremony. The practice 
at the Suchindram temple is to convene, on an auspicious day, a 
yoga, or meeting, composed of the Yaliya Sri-kariyakkar, the 
Vogattil Potti, the Vflttappalli Muttatu, and others, at which the 
preliminaries arc arranged. ’Hie girl bathes, and goes to the temple 
on the morning of the selected day with two new cloths, betel leaves 
and areca-nuts. The temple priest places the cloths and the tali at the 
feet of the image and sets apart one for the divine use. The tali 
consists of a triangular hottu, bearing the image of GaneSa, with a 
gold head on either side. Taking the remaining cloth and the tali. 
and sitting close to the girl, the priest, facing to the north, proceeds 
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to officiate. The girl sits, facing the deity, in the inn er sanctuary. 
The priest kindles the lire,and performs all the marriage ceremonies, 
following the custom ol the Tirukkalyamm festival,’when Siva Ls 
represented as marrying Parvati, He then teaches the girl the 
Pauchakahura hymn if the temple is Saivite, and Ashtakshara if it 
is Vaish^avhc, presents her with the doth, and ties the tali round 
her neck The naffttvan, or dancing-master, instructs her for the 
first time in his art, and a quantity oi raw rice is given to her bv the 
temple authorities. The girl, thus married, is taken to her house, 
where the marriage festivities are celebrated for two or three days. 
As in Brahmanical marriages, the rolling of a cocoa nut to and fro 
is gout through, the temple priest or an elderly dad, dressed in 
male attire, acting the part of the bridegroom. The girl is taken 
in procession through the streets. 

I he birth of male children is not made an occasion for rejoicing, 
and, as the proverb goes, the lamp on these occasions is only dirtily 
lighted* Inheritance is in the iemale line, and women are the 
absolute owners of all property earned. When a dancing-girl dies 
some paddy and five panams are given to the temple to which she 
was attached, to defray the funeral expenses. The temple priest 
gives a garland, and a quantity of ashes for decorating the corpse. 
After this a nampiym, an Schdum, some Veliala headmen and a 
kiidtkkuri. having no pollution, assemble at the house of the 
deceased. The unmpiyan consecrates a pot of water with prayers, 
the fkhchan plays on his musical instrument, and the Velfatas and 
Mudikkari powder ihe turmeric to be smeared over the corpse. In 
the cast of temple devotees, their dead bodies must be bathed with 
this substance by the priest, alter which alone the funeral cere¬ 
monies may proceed. The kart/t (chief mourner), who is the 
nearest male relative, has to gel his whole head shaved. When a 
temple priest dies, though he is a Brahman, the dancing-girl on 
whom he has performed the vicarious marriage rite has to go to 
his death-bed and prepare the turmeric powder to be dusted over 
his corpse. The anniversary of the death of the mother and 
maternal unde art invariably observed. 

The adoption of a dancing-girl is a lengthv ceremonv. The 
application to the temple authorities takes die forin of a request that 
tiie girl 10 he adopted may be made heir to both kttdi and pati— 
that is, to the house and temple service of the person adopting. 
The sanction of the authorities having been obtained, all con¬ 
cerned meet at the house of the person who is adopting, a document 
is. executed, and a ceremony, of the nature of the jatakarma, per¬ 
formed. The girl then goes through the marriage-rite, and is 
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1 umded over to the charge of the music-teacher to be regularly 
trained in her profession. 

In concluding his article, Thurston gives a number of cases about 
the initiation, laws of inheritance, etc., which have been argued in 
the Madras High Court, besides a selection of current proverbs 
relating to dancing-girls. These will be found on pp. 145-153 
of the above-mentioned article. 

We have now become acquainted with all the important data on 
the subject under discussion so far as India is concerned. 

In summarising we notice the following points: 

In Yedie times reliable evidence is insufficient. to enable us to 
form any definite conclusion as to the possibility of distinct con¬ 
nection between religion and prostitution. 

Although the law -books regarded the latter with disfavour, and 
in the Bud didst age Brahmans wort not even allowed to hear music 
or witness dances owing to their inseparable connection with pro¬ 
stitution, yet it appears that the letter of the law was not carried 
out in any great strictness. This ts especially evident when in the 
collection of the birth-stories of Buddha (the Jdtakas) we read of 
the high esteem in which such women were held, and of the im¬ 
portant positions—sometimes even in the king’s palace—which they 
occupied,- 

It is quite a feasible suggestion that this State approval of prosti¬ 
tutes mav have been, even at this early date, largely due to their 
taking pair (however small) in the ritual at the neighbouring temples. 
Direct historical evidence of the privileges which these women 
enjoyed is afforded by Kautilya's Artfiasastra [circa 300 b.c.'j, 
where we leant that, although tinder strict regulations, the prosti¬ 
tutes often acquired great position and wealth. 

In the early Christian era we still find no direct reference to the 
deva-d&ti. but literary evidence distinctly refers to dancing as one 
of the chief accomplishments of the courtesan. After about 
the twelfth century our evidence becomes more definite and 
geographical. 

In the time of Akbar rules were issued relating to the super¬ 
intendence of the prostitute dancing-girls, and, as the oppression 
of die Mohammedans increased, so, in inverse ratio, did the 
“religious'' element in die institution of the devn-diisi become less 
□nd less. After the death of the Puritan Aurangzeb the general 
morality sank to a very low level, and prostitution, now entirely 
secular, reached huge dimensions, 

In modern days the prostitute dancing-castes divide themselves 
into two branches, according as to whether they arc Hindus or 
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Alohammedjms. Only one nub-caste, the tajkunyu. has any definite 
connection with the temples. Further evidence shows that there is 
no system of dSta-ddsis as rhere is in the South, which state of 
things is due mainly to the Mohammedan conquest in earlier days. 

As we proceed southwards direct references to the d&va-dasis 
become more common. In Central India we find the system fully 
developed at Jagannatha, in Orissa, where the sincerity of the 
worshippers was as undoubted as the viciousness of the priesthood. 
Thus there existed side by side religion and prostitution. As the 
latter was recognised and "approved by both Church and State, its 
acceptance by the worshippers of Vishnu, who looked to the 
Brahman priests for guidance, can be readily understood. 

We now come across accounts of the so-called marriage cere¬ 
monies of the devu-dasis which attach to them a certain amount of 
envy', owing to the fact that, as they are married to a god, or an 
emblem of a divine husband, they can never become widows, lit is 
fact and the stamping of the bodies of the women with the symbols 
of the gods are the chief reasons which cause the dfca- dasi to be 
approved by the ordinary married women and resorted to by their 
husbands. 

Although British rule has done much to suppress the element of 
vice in the institution of the deva-dasU, it is much too deeply 
rooted to extirpate. We find the ritual still prevalent in parrs of 
Central India and still more so in the South. 

It is here that our accounts are much fuller mid more reliable, and 
even as early as a.d. 085 we find the system flourishing under the 
Choja monarchs. Medktrva] travellers confirm these account 1 ?. 

It seems clear, however, that when die wealth and splendour of 
a kingdom reached its height, as in the case of Vzjayanagar in the 
fifteen and sixteenth centuries, the “service*’ of the deva-dfm 
became almost entirely confined to the streets, while her temple 
duties were practically non-existent. 

Farther south the religious observances had been mure closely 
maintained, and travellers of the seventeenth, eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries found die temple-women taking a prominent part 
at all the chief temples. It is obvious to see from the more detailed 
accounts that here we have the fuller and more developed form of 
the system of sacred prostitution as compared with what we find 
farther north. 

The privileges of dedicating a girl to the deity are fully realised 
by the lower Stidni castes and, as we see by the strange system 
of baHrris, they can actually perform the obsequies of the parents 
in the place of the son. As the duty to the dead is of such great 
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importance to the Hindu, it can at <mte be realised that not only 
are the dedicated prostitutes regarded with favour, but in many 
cases are entrusted with the performing of the moat sacred duties, 
thus enabling their parents to die in peace. 

On die oilier hand, the scarua of the devu~dasl is not held in the 
high consideration it once was, and modem education in India has 
done much to open the eyes of a more enlightened generation. 

Surveying the total evidence here collected, the reader naturally 
asks himself how it was that the sacred and profane became thus 
united; or, in other words, what was die real origin of “sacred’' 
prostitution. Numerous theories exist as to the true explanation 
of this strange custom, but none is entirely satisfactory. It will, 
however, help us in our inouhy to list the chief: 

(t) It is a substitute for luiman sacrifice, being an offering to the 
deity in order to appease him or to secure blessings for the country 
in question and its inhabitants. 

(2) It is an expiation for individual marriage as a temporary 
recognition of pre-existing communal marriage. 

(3) it springs from the custom of providing sexual hospitality 
for strangers; and if such hospitality be offered by the mortal wife 
of a deity, good would be bound to result. 

(4) It % a rite to ensure Lhe fruitfulness of the ground and the 
increase of man and beast on the principle of homoeopathic magic. 

(5) It arises from the secular and precautionary practice of 
destroying a bride’s virginity by someone other than she bride¬ 
groom. 

(6) It merely represents the licentious worship of a people, 
subservient to a degraded and vicious priesthood. 

(7) It is a part of the phallic worship which existed in India from 
early Dm vidian times. 

All the above theories have been put forward from time to time 
by men whose opinions have been, or are, respected. 

The evidence already laid before the reader shows dearly that 
most of them are quite insufficient to account for the whole institu¬ 
tion of deza~dasU< while others, such as No®, 5 and 6, have already 
been disproved. No. 4, supported by Frazer and many other 
scholars 1 , seems to be feasible, although it certainly does not account 
for everything. 

The above theories have been presented by men who made 

J Thu* J. H. Humm \Cv*u m ImHa. Uaiwbridgr p. 14 *> ■&» * fierier*) 

mxmj of the subjects write* '' There can be liftk doubr but thus the custom of come* 
lecntcd piOitfrutiefl originate* in a circmticrte regnrrki? (on v-imc pnndplc oe tympo- 
them fnajpc, pejbjip^ as eaicntUHy necessary to ensute tlist 3t£e should! br proptupucd 
und that the earth shank? fructify* * 
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comparisons. and I fed that the fact is often overlooked that the 
origin of a certain custom in one part of the world may not necessarily 
be the same as that of a similar custom in another part of ilie 
world, 

In speaking of sacred prostitution in Western Asia Frazer 1 says: 
"The true para ltd to these customs is the sacred prostitution which 
is carried on to this day by dedicated women in India and Africa. 11 
This is a sweeping statement to make, especially when we bear in 
mind how scanty is our knowledge of the early Semitic pantheon, 
die differences of opinion held by some of our greatest Babylonian 
scholars, and the lack of reliable historic data of the early Vedie 
period in India, 

We must also remember that the religion, ethics and philosophy 
of India have been ever changing, and nothing is more inapplicable 
than to speak of the "changeless East" in this respect. 

Our knowledge of the early D fa vidian religion of India before it 
was "taken over” by the Aryan invaders is so slight that it is 
impossible to make any definite statement with regard to the origin 
of any' particular custom of ritual or religious observance. 

In order, however, to enable reader? to make their own deduc¬ 
tions and to follow up any branch of the subject, I shall give a few 
notes cm sacred prostitution in countries other than India. 

Religious prostitution in Western Asia is first mentioned in some 
of the earliest records of Babylonia, and has also been traced in 
Syria, Phoenicia, Arabia, Egypt. Greece and Rome. Similar cults 
also occur in the Far East. Central Ame rica, West Africa and other 
localities to be mentioned later. 

The subject is a very extensive one, upon which volumes could 
be written. The following remarks, therefore, merely deal with k 
in a very' general manner. Care, however, has been taken to pro¬ 
vide ample references, so that the student can pursue the subject 
to any length. 

As Mesopotamia was the original home of sacred prostitution, I 
shall deal with the Babylonian evidence more fully than with that 
from other localities outside India, about which the classical writers 
of Greece and Rome luivc- already made us sufficiently familiar. 

Babylonia 

In discussing the "sacred servants," or hierodmloi, in ancient 
Babylonia we can conveniently consider the subject under the two 
following headings; 

1 Gum™ Brntfi. AJimiii Atih *md Oitm, vot. i t p. (*1* 
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(1) The Code of Hammurabi. 

(2) The Epic of Gtlgamcsh. 

(1) About 2090 B.cJ during the first dynasty of Babylon (which 
corresponds to the twelfth Egyptian dynasty), Hammurabi set up 
in the temple of Marduk. the city god, at Babylon, a code of laws 
embodying the decisions of a long senes of judges who were already 
acquainted with a system of laws probably of Sumerian on gin. 
Babylonian law m in the name *if God T and die temple was natur- 
ally a very large factor in the life of the people. It formed an inti¬ 
ma te connection between their god and themselves, and their nund 
tended to emphasise this fact. 

Accordingly their god would, dine with them at sacrificial leasts, 
he would intermarry with them, and would be appealed to as an 
adviser and helper in times of danger or difficulty. The temple 
was. moreover, the house of the god and thus was die outward sign 
of human relations with divine powers. It was also the centre ol 
fhe country's wealth, the equivalent c 4 the modern bank, ^ Its 
wealth was derived partly from the land it owned 1 which was either 
leased out or used for cattle-breeding, and partly from dues of 

various kinds. , . 

The Code of Hammurabi 1 affected the whole realm, and the 
laws therein applied to every temple, no matter what god or goddess 
happened to be locally enshrined. Although Marduk was wor¬ 
shipped at Babylon, at’Larsa or Sip par it was Sharoash, at Ercehit 
was Innlxii or fshtar tht- iitoth^F-gwdfc^s, in l r it was Nannjir tht 
moon-god, and so on. Each temple had a staff, varying^ with its 
size, which in most eases included noth malt and female hterodouioi 
in its service. 

The priestesses and temple women termed several distinct classes 
which need some detailed description. 

The priestesses were of two kinds, the e/itu {Ntn-Ani and the 
nafitu (Sal- Me), Both classes were held in respect, and the erttu 
(brides of the god) were looked upon as the highest class in the land. 
It is not clear if they married mortal husbands or not, anyway no 
mention of a father is made. The natitu were much more numerous 


i \]\ Lhe&e caiiy dates hjc nmv being contmuully pudntri forward. rrmdi so that 
ibe earLv volumes of tht CmMdgt A*udrni Huiuri arc bemti wimttHi. Some. 
iLitit tta iti£ datJt of tin! Dynast) of Agade, have been whiffed fruen c. 1S73 to c r *370. 
Tlw «riT *“. ■« equally d#. . , . , . ~ M u , 

l P or furthcj detail* of the Code set tht irttdea un Bobylofmm law l>y C n W . 
lotms in Emy. Brit voL Hi, p. 1 1 t ft y* 4 -* ^nd Emy* Rri £th. t vnl vii, p. B17 f f 
Sajciol refotme should Ik made hi j. Kohler and A UftflnaiL, Hammurabi 1 
LcipttKi Ifyoo. and fumUv to iht Bibliography on p. 651 uf the C Ancient 
iliitory, voL i. 19-3- 
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and were allowed to marry, but were not expected to bear children, 
a maid being supplied for this purpose. Both the tnt.it and the 
iiatitu were wealthy and owned property. 

They could either live in the gagum (cloister) adjoining the temple 
or in their own bouses. If they chose the latter they were for¬ 
bidden, on pain of being bunted alive, to own or enter a wine-shop, 
so great was the prestige the class had to maintain. 

A Study of the contract-literature of the period seems to make it 
clear that just as an ordinary well-to-do citizen could have a chief 
wife and many inferior ones as well is concubines, so also the god 
would Itavc his chief wife [mitt), his many inferior ones [nafitu) 
and his concubines {zikru). 

This latter class of consecrated women known as zikru or 
zermashitu came immediately after the two varieties of priestesses 
already mentioned. They, too, were well-to-do and heldin respect. 
'Hie zikru or “vowed* 1 woman is not mentioned in religious litera¬ 
ture, nor is zermashitu (seed-purifying). Both of these temple 
harlots could marry and bear children. The zikru appears to be 
slightly superior to the xermashitu owing to the fact that in the laws 
relating to the inheritance of property it is stated that if the father 
of a zikru died and nothing was left her in his will she was to 
inherit equally with her brothers, but if she was a zermashttu or a 
kadiihtu (to be discussed shortly) she received only one-third of a 
brother's share. 

The kadishtu, although classed with the ztrmathitu as regards 
the inheriting of property, clearly occupied a subordinate position. 
Her name means "sacred woman” and is the same as the Biblical 
krdeshfih (Dew. xxiii, 18). There is no record of her marriage, 
and her speciality, outside her temple duties, was suckling the 
children ol Babylonian Sadies, for which service she received pay¬ 
ment, together with a day tablet recording the contract. Several 
examples of such tablets can be seen in the British Museum. 1 

Apart from the various temple women already mentioned there 
were others who were more especially connected with the worship 
of Ishlar. In the time of Hammurabi the centre of this cult was at 
Erech, although she had a shrine in the temple of Marduk in 


ix* LV G. Lynn. "The Cnr.fecmcd W./rn. n of rhe Hammurabi Code " in 
Smtuimth* Hutary 0/ MigiCmi, e, C H. Tm , N*w York, 1911, PP iff. 

360. Both Lyan and John* (Amtr Jawrr, Srm. Lon*,. vo |, m. igoj. pp tf 4 o 7 > 
tnod to ih&w ilmi Um( tempi* women we* otmir. This view has, h^ver. beta 
ported TiTiMfuibie by G. A. Bump fun 'Htercxkuloi." Elution 1 tVv- fit) Kth 
vol vi, p.tet « Mf.) and D, D, LudcenhiD CTJw Ttmplt Won** Code of 

tiemmurafit, m .'Jn»#r, J aunt. So*. Lang., vol. unejv. (917, jm. mji 

I indebted to ihr life Profit R. Campbell Thompson fordnwmr n.v uteit- 
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Babylon, where, under the name of ftarpanit, 1 she appears in later 
texts as the wife of Marduk. It is undoubtedly Sarpanit to whom 
Herodotus refers in his well-known account of the enforced 
temporary prostitution of every Babylonian woman (i, 199 )- 

The correct interpretation ofthis account, together with that in 
Strabo, xvi, i, 20, and Justin, xviii, 5, has led to much disagreement 
among scholars. For an interesting study on the whole question 
reference should be made to E. Sidnev Harthnd’s article “ Con¬ 
cerning the Rite at the Temple of Mylitta 1 ’ in Anthropological 
Esstiyt presented to E. B. Tylnr, Oxford. 1907, pp. 189-202. He 
sees "in it a puberty rite, the maiden not being admitted to the status 
and privileges of adult life until she had lieen ceremonially de¬ 
flowered. Another provocative passage of Herodotus is that in 
i, i8j w here he is discussing the sacred enclosure of Zeus Ileitis — 
perhaps the temple of Bd Nebo in Borsippa, on the right bank of 
the river. After describing the eight-stage tower, he tells us that 
in the last section is a great shrine containing a couch with a golden 
table near bv, M But no image has been set in the shrmc,” he con¬ 
cludes^ “nor does any human creature Be therein for the night, 
except one native woman, chosen from all women by the God, as 
sav the Chaidaans, who are priests of this God.” With this we 
CBxi compare a passage in the Epistle of Jeremy, appended, to the 
Apocrypnal Book of Baruch, which reads (verses to, n): “and 
sometimes also the priests convey from their gods gold and silver, 
and bestow it upon themselves; and will even give thereof to the 
harlots on the roof.” This is surely the correct translation of bri 
tou erriyews Tropvan, as it was only in later Greek that oreyo^ 
meant a brothel. On this subject see R, H, Charles, The Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigraphia of the Old Testament, vol. i, 19131 P- hoi , and 
also verse 43 in connection with Herodotus, t, J99. 

In order to understand the cult of the great mother-goddess 
throughout Western Asia it is necessary to say a few words on the 
origin of Ishtar, Recent evidence seems to show that Ishtar was 
not of Semitic Babylonian or even of Sumerian creation, but was 
s primitive Semitic divinity personifying the force of nature which 
showed itself in the giving and taking of life. The various functions 

non to the above papers, <mj to hu own rjteellcnl chapter on “The Golden Aj?« of 
ttrnnmUribi” in the Cumbrid^t AncL+l ffiifery, vol. i. 19=31. PP 4 V 4 -SS'. whk-h has 
been oF the grenMST help in this E«*y. 

1 Or Zsrpanii, which in Sumerian mc*nt "sili-er-flluiMM®, hut wai popLilarly 

imeipreted hy the Semites aa SSer-hiinit, ‘sced-prcKluEiM ' . 

I ijj, \\\ w, I |rr?T end J Wells. CtmmmUtrv reprinted 1036, vol. i, 

m. 140-142; end ■■{- A, B Cook. Ziuf, voi. i. Cambridge, 1914, pp- 75 *. 737 - 

1 Translated l>v A. D. God icy. Loch C'LiMicaJ Library. i*oL i, p. « 7 * 
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of Sumerian local goddesses became by absorption merely fresh 
attributes of Ishtar, the original name sometimes remaining* 

Thus we find different cities sacred to different goddesses which 
are all certain aspects of Uhtar, the great mother-goddess. It 
follows, therefore, that the characteristics of Ishtar were numerous, 
for besides being connected with creation of animal anti vegetable 
life and die goddess of sexual love, marriage and maternity, she was 
also the storm and war goddess and the destroyer of life. It is 
interesting to compare similar attributes in the male-female 
(Ardha-uarisvara) form of Siva, who was both a creator and a 

destroyer, , 

In Grech Ishtar was known as Innini, Innarma or Nana, and as 
many hymns originally addressed to Innini axe appropriated bv 
Ishtar, she liears, among others, the titles of '‘Queen of Ganna, 

“ Queen of the land of Grech/' 1 Her cull extended to all cities of 
importance in Babylonia and Assyria, and it is in her capacity as 
goddess of sexual love that she concerns m here. 

Her character Is eleariv represented in numerous hymns, where 
she is described as "the languid-eyed," "goddess’ of desire," 
"goddess of sighing " and refers to herself as “a loving courtesan 1 ’ 
and “temple-harlot.’ 1 In one hymn she says; “ I turn the male to 
the female, i turn the female to the male, 1 am she who adometh 
the male for rite female, I am she who adorneth the female for the 
male,” 2 In art she is depicted as naked with her sexual features 
emphasised, or as li fting her robe to disclose her charms. 3 Several 
statues represent her as offering her breasts ; some iiave been found 
outside Babylonia— t.g. in Northern Syria and CarchemishA 

The names given to the licentious minis* rants at the Ishtar 
temple ax Eredi were kizreti (harlot), shomkh&li {joy-maiden), and 
khorimdti (devoted one). If they differed from the zermashitu and 
kadishtu it is impossible to say exactly what the difference was. 
They are thus described in the Legend of Girra: 

"Of Grech, home of Ami and of Ishtar. 

The town of harlots, strumpets and hetsera?, 

Whose (hire) men pay Ishtar, and they yield their hand.” 

We will now pass on to the Epic of Gilgamesh, where further 
data can be obtained, 

I T*G. Pinches, “The GmJdts* liter in .\^yr^Babylunian Literaturr*" Fnrt, Sw. 
Rihl. Arekr^ .*td, p- 

3 Op. rii., voh mi, pp* *1*34- 

- W, H- Ward. Th* Stid Cytimlm of IVfilrrn A$h r jQjq, pp, i 6 * ri 

«fn 3 &d t jS?. 

* D. G. titirganh, -Irtti Arch Anth. f Liv*rpo<il h vtiL ii fc iqoq. p. 170, fls- ■ « 
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(-7) The Epic of Gilgamesh is one i>f the most important literary 
product* of Babylonia, and sheds considerable light on the cull of 
Ishtar. it consists of a number of myths of different ages—^ome 
dating back to 2000 b.C. or even eariU?Mvhich have all teen 
gathered round the name of Gilgamesh, an early bumenan ruler 01 

about +$00 B.c. , , 

The Ivpic is known to us chiefly from a collections 1 twelve sets 

of fragments found in the library of Assur-bani-pal, King of Assy ria 
668-626 B.C.). in the first tablet the goddess Arum creates a kino 
of "wild man of the woods" by name Engidu, 1 to act as a mu! to 
GUeamesh, whose power and tyranny had begun to be a burden 
to the people. In order to gel Engidu away fromhi* desert home 
and hfa beasts, a shamkhaU from lshtar T s temple is taken to him. 
"This woman* when they approached Enguiu, opened wide her 
garments, exposing her charms, yielded herself to ms embrace, and 
for six days and seven nights gratified his desire, until lie was won 
from his wild life." 2 In the second tablet the harlot takes him 
back to Extch. where she clothes and generally looks after hun 
He finally meets Gilgamcsh, and the next three tablets relate 
their friendship, quarrels and adventures. 1 he sixth tablet is 
especially interesting, for here we get a reference to the ishtar- 
Tammxix myth which is so inseparable from the great mother* 


^ 4 fter overcoming an enemv named Khumbaba die two friends 
return to Erech in triumph' Ishtar asks Gilgamesh to be her 
husband and promises him all manner of riches and power. He 
refuses, reminding her of the numerous lovers she has had m the 
past and what ill luck befell them, tn particular he refers to 
Tamm 112, the lover of her youth, whose death she bewails every 
vear. This is, of course, t he youthful solar God of the bpnngtime. 
who was wooed bv die Goddess of Fertility, Ishtar. Each yy^r 
that Tammu/ died Ishtar went to Hades (Sheol) in search ot him. 
The myth has teen detailed by many scholars and doc* not m itself 

concern ua here, 1 ^ , , * , A , 

The effects of Ishtar f s descent to Sheol m search of her youthful 

lover have, however, direct bearing upon our inquiry. 

As soon as Ishtar had gone on ter annual journey to the under¬ 
world, copulation in men and animals ceased. Consequently some 


1 r-iiuuhi LS HOW considered a tvh*C c, -ttect *1™ Eabani, 

ipjemcu, AuytiiArBt&yloWih* My the* «. i.fxa, keilcn. Bib. to|. ti, tfloo, 

P ' isle FmW» <Md* B«»gk A***, Atlis wut Omu «jd the mmww* arncle* in 
Ussttni^ Erin. Bet. Etfi.. under iitcfi htadipp? e* Babylonian* «n<l Assyrian*. 
"H«oc« ami Hero Gfldi " "Tamtmii,” ■■ Idvtmr, «*& 
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remedy had to be sought in order to circumvent such a disastrous 
state of affaire, Tims arose the necessity for women to play their 
part as goddesses of sexual love and fertility; and to iiil this office the 
'‘saered prostitute" was created. 

This applies only to the Ishtar cult and not to those cases where 
priestesses were found in temples dedicated to other deities. 

We have seen that in the case of Marduk the god was credited 
with all human attributes and passions. 

To return to Gilgamesh, we find Ishtar very wroth at having her 
offers of love refused. She scut 3 bull to kill him. but he destroyed 
it. Thereupon Ishtar gathered together all her temple women 
and harlots, and made great outcry and lamentation. 1 

Tire remaining tablets, containing, among other incidents, the 
story of the Deluge, do not concern us. 

We have seen that at this early period sacred prostitution was 
fully established and entered into the literature and mythology of 
the country. Under the male deity the temple harlot plays the 
pari of concubine, while under the female deity she was a kind of 
** understudy," always ready tu symbolise by her action the purpose 
of the great mother-goddess. 

Without going further into the cult of Ishtar it will serve our 
purpose better to move slowly westwards, noting the spread of the 
worship of a goddess of love and fertility which clearly resembled 
that of Ishtar. We must not necessarily conclude that whenever 
we lind a mother-goddess it is merely Ishtar transplanted to new 
soil and given a new name. It seems to be more probable, any* 
how in several cases, that local female deities acquired fresh attri¬ 
butes from Ishtar which occasionally became the most prominent 
features of the cult. 

Egypt 

Evidence of sacred prostitution in Ancient Egypt is not con¬ 
clusive although the existence of such an institution can easily be 
read into many Theban inscriptions. 2 In general, however, such 
a practice as was carried on in Syria, as we shall shortly see, does 
not seem to hi in with Egyptian practice in historic times. The 
institution of “God's Wife," which existed, for instance, at Medinet 
Habu,* was certain!v not connected in any way with sacred prostitu¬ 
tion, but was directly related to the royal succession and later to the 

1 P, Joufeti, cp. c&, roi Tip p. 86 r / 

* See, fnr esumpir, j, 11 . CMied, AwiM Jfc* wd * of Ezypi, Oiitiuo, njoG, voL i* r 
p. 75, No* raS< p_ 357. No. 5*1 h bIk> ii.p. So. Mot. 496-198* 

- 1 Onrntnl Institute Comm uiiicatjrmv. Nr>. 7 , AJtf&teJ Haim |t)2S-iy2% 

V, HaJ*cjhet ami J. A. Wilutm, pp- 4> 5 - 
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administrative organisation of Thebes. If. at this time, there had 
been anything like sacred prostitution in Egypt, it would be con¬ 
nected with Min, the ithyphallic god—but there is no evidence 
whatever on this point. Then again, the well-known harim scents 
on the so-called Fortified Gate at Medina Habu have been re¬ 
peatedly taken as proof of the existence of sacred prostitution. 

, their occurrence in a temple.*' says George A. Barton, 1 
"would seem to indicate that it was no ordinary harim,” The 
architectural description of the Fortified Gate has been published 
by V, Hokcher in Excavations at Ancient Thebes, 1930-1, Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932. Here, <m pp. 16 and 17, wc can 
see two of the reliefs of the harim scene, which give us a good idea 
of their character. 2 There is nothing whatever even to hint tltat 
the ladies are anything else than what they are represented—just 
ladies of the harim. 

As far os I can determine, there is no proof of sacred prostitution 
in Egypt until Ptolomaic times, and even that is not absolutely 
certain, I refer to an interesting group of Demotic Papyri from 
the temple of Sobek, the crocodile God. from Tebynk In the Favum, 
and now in the British Museum, There are thirty-seven docu¬ 
ments containing about fifty self-dedications of men and women to 
the God, offering a life of service to the temple in return for certain 
favours, in the nature of protections against mishaps, from the God. 
The dates covered fall within the period 195 B.C.-137 b.c. It is 
the contracts of the youths that are of particular interest for their 
wording seems to prove that their mothers were temple prostitutes 
and that they are henceforth bound to the service of the Temple 
for ever. As the father's name is unknown this is especially stated 
in the document, thus a petitioner k described as the “youth 
bom in the temple-precincts, Imuthes, son of l know not his name 
by .. and then the mother’s name b added. Tliis is no 
exceptional case, for out of the fifty dedications only seven mention 
a fathers name, all the rest particularly stating that it is unknown 
but in each case adding that of the mother. 

In an article on the subject, : the late Sir Herbert Thompson 
states that it mav be supposed that the offspring of these temple 
prostitutes would belong ipso fact 0 to the temple; the male children 
becoming pan of the large body of tillers of the temple lands, 

1 M HicrotiouJdt {Semitic arid Kiryptiaii) fisrtmgl Eney, R*i r Eift-., voJ vi, p, (175. 

t Dt Hftrold H. Nelson tells me that the folia volume; on the Foirifitcl G. tic. with 
phofo^r^|aiii and dnmiiift* of every carving 41 k3 imcriptitifi, will wn be published far 
at kilt m after eight Tears. 

fc “StU-Itedicanonjt/ 1 Act** du %'* Ctmgrii lntfnuai*nui {h P*pyr&kgi*t Founds 
ftun Reinc filkabeth, Braidtea. u>jS, pp. 497*5 & 4+ 
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herdsmen, etc, ntuchcd to the temple: anti the female children as 
singers and subordinate attendants of the priests and priestesses, 
and finally as prostitutes themselves, 

Syria, Phoenicia, Cannot i t etc. 

In Syria the great mother-goddess was known by the name of 
Attar or Athar, wliile at the sacred city of Hicrapolis (the modem 
Membij) in the Lebanon she was called Atar-gatb, a word com¬ 
pounded out of 'Alar and 'Ate, two well-known Syrian deities. 
The full etymology of these names has been discussed by L. B. 
Paton, 1 who gives a large number of useful references. 

Our information on the worship at Hierapolis is mainlv derived 
from Lucian’s f)e Deo Syria, which is considered one of his earliest 
works, probably written about A O. 150. Recent researches in 
Asia Minor and Northern Syria, largely numismatic, show that at 
the height of die Ilittite domination in the fourteenth century B.C. 
the chief religious cult was very similar to that described hv Lucian. 
There were, however, certain differences. The Hittites worshipped 
a mated pair, a bull God and a lion goddess, while in later days it was 
the mother-goddess who became prominent, representing fertility, 
and (in Phoenicia) the goddess who presided over human birth. 
Religion in tlie East adapted itself to changing conditions and the 
immediate needs of the community. 

Thus in Syria the climate and temperament of ihe people tended 
to develop the sensuous aspect of the goddess. As the cult became 
more popular, the rites and festivals became more orgiastic in 
character. The phallic nature of some of the rites at Hicrapulis is 
described by I.ucian (28), where he speaks of two huge phalli, 
thirty fathoms high, which stood at the door of the temple. Twice 
every year a man (probably one of the castrated GaUi) climbed to 
the summit from the inside, where he wa8 supposed to hold con¬ 
verse with the gods to ensure the prosperity and fertility of the 
land. 

Speaking of the temple at By bios, Lucian states that after the 
termination of the mourning for the loss of Adonis (<■/. the Tammua 
myth) the men shave their ht-ads and the women who refuse to 
submit to a similar treatment have to prostitute themselves for a 
whole day in the temple. The proceeds of their hire paid for a 
sacrifice to the mother-goddess. The fact that the women were 
Only allowed to be hired by strangers forms a curious relic of the 
system of exogamy. 

* Hwtliftit) h n.‘ y JW. Esh„ vnl. ii, p t&4 rt if if., in "Anrgsiin.'' 
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Evidence stems to make it practically certain that there was a 
permanent, besides a temporary, system of religious prostitution at 
tile temples, and Eusebius tells us that matrons as well as maids 
served the goddess in this manner. Lucian shows that the system 
of enforced temporary prostitution had been modified, and that a 
modest woman might substitute a portion of her hair instead of her 
person. Tlris fact is interesting as showing the belief in the hair 
possessing a large and important percentage of the owner's per¬ 
sonality. Readers will remember the care with \v hich the savage 
hides or destroys his hair, nail-dippings, etc.. Jest an enemy get 
possession of them and work him harm through their means. 

By this passage in Lucian we see that at Byblos (Gebal) the 
sacrifice of chastity was looked upon as the most personal, and 
therefore most important, offering a woman could make. If she 
did not give this, then the next best tiling—her hair—would he 
accepted. No such substitution, however, appears to have been 
allowed in former days—-i.«. before Lucian's time. 

The name given to the great mother-goddess in Phoenicia, 
Canaan. Paphos, Cyprus, etc., was Ashton, Ashtoreth or Astarte. 
Her attributes closely resemble those of Ishtur, for we find her 
represented as a goddess of sexual love, maternity, fertility' and war. 
Both the Greeks and Phgni cians identified her with Aphrodite, 
tlius showing evidence of her sexual character. As is only natural, 
the Pluenidans carried this worship into their colonics* and so we 
read in Herodotus (i, 199), Clement of Alexandria [Protrept, ii), 
Justin (xvsii, 5, 4) and Athemeus (xii, 3} of sacred prostitution 
closely resembling that in Syria, Special mention is made of nude 
prostitutes at the temple of Kition in Cyprus. They are the same 
as the kadkesh of Deut. xxiii, 18, 19. 

Phoenician inscriptions give evidence of a temple of Ashtart at 
Eryx in Sicily, while along the coast of North Africa the Semitic 
mother-goddess became very popular under the names of Ash tart 
and Tanith. 

St Augustine (De Cre, Dei, ii t 4) gives some account of the wor¬ 
ship which, when stripped of its oratorical vagueness, points to a 
system of temporary fnerodouhi, very similar to that described by 
Lucian. 

fn Arabia the mother-goddess was Ai-Llt or AJ-'Uzza, whose 
worship was accompanied by the temporary practice of sacred 
prostitution. It would be superfluous to magnify examples. 

To sunt up our evidence from Western Asia, there appear to be 
several reasons to which the institution of sacred prostitution owes 
its origin: 
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(t) The male deity needed concubines like any mortal, thus 
women imitated at the temples their divine duties. 

(2) The female deity, bemg a goddess of fertility, had under her 
special care the fruitfulness of vegetation as well as of die animal 
world. Thus she endeavours to liasten on the return of spring. 
U is only natural that at her temples women should assist in this 
great work of procreation, chiefly by imitating the functions neces¬ 
sary to procreate* When the goddess was absent in search of 
spring, the ivhole duties of the cult would fall on her mortal votaries* 

(3) Sacrifices of as important and. personal nature as possible 
would be acceptable to such a goddess, and the hopes of prosperity 
in the land would be increased. 

When human passions enter so largely into a ritual, and when the 
worshippers and mini strains of the goddess are of an excitable and 
highly temperamental nature, and finally when one takes into 
account such factors as climate and environment, it is nut surprising 
that at times the religious side of the ritual would play but a minor 
pan. ibis happened in India and also in Western Asia, ami 
evidence allows the same thing to have occurred bath in ancient 
Central America and Western Africa. 


West Africa 

Before comparing the above with our Indian data, reference 
might suitably be made to the sacred men and women in West 
Africa. 

Among the Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast and the 
Tshi-apeaking peoples of the Gold Coast is to be found a system of 
sacred prostitution very similar to that which we have already con¬ 
sidered. The subject was mentioned by Burton 1 and has since 
been fully discussed bv Ellis, 2 and as Frazer has quoted so largely 

from him/ it will not be necessary to give any detailed description 
here* r 

Two quotations will be sufficient: 

A oung pet*plc of cither sex, dedicated or affiliated to a god, are 
termed kosto, from Mono, ‘unfruitful/ because a child dedicated to a 
god passes into hi$ service and is practically lost to his parents, and 
st, to run away.* As the females become the 'wives* of the god 
to whom they are dedicated, the termination si in vodu-si ha3 been 


1 A Mitt wit to Gmjrh. Vfll ti„ p. 155. 

1 .X* [I. Elh*, Thi Exf~spe<&ui£ ptofdtt of tiu Sta t* CWrf of Writ Africa l cmdrin 
1S90 P 140 ei fsq., 4 Mh 1 The r*fa-i^Yifrfa( Pcopltt 0/ tin Go' ■ ' * 1 

London, 1887, pp. r£0-138. 

■ Gulden flt-mA. Admit, Attn and Otini, vnl. i, pp, 
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translated ' wife' by some Europeans ; but it is never used in the 
general acceptation of that term, being entirely restricted to per¬ 
sons consecrated to the gods. The chief business of the female 
host is prostitution, and in every town there is at least one institu¬ 
tion in which the best-looking girls, between ten and twelve yearn, 
of age, are received, Here they remain for three years, learning the 
chants and dances peculiar to the worship of the gods, and prosti¬ 
tuting th tinsel ve* to the priests and inmates of’the male seminaries; 
and at the termination or their novitiate they become public prosti¬ 
tutes. This condition, however, is not regarded as one for reproach; 
they are considered to be married to the god, and their excesses 
are supposed to be caused and directed by him. Properly speaking, 
their tibeninage should be confined to the male worshippers at the 
temple of the god, but practically it is indiscriminate. Children 
who are Item from such unions lielong to the god.’ 1 

Just as in India, these women are not allowed to marry a mortal 
husband. On page 148 of ike same work Ellis says; 

‘‘The female kosto of Dahh-gbi, or Daith-sio, that is, the wives, 
priestesses, and temple prostitutes of Dafth-gbi, the python-god, 
have their men organisation. Generally they live together in a 
group of houses or huts inclosed by a fence, and in these inclosures 
the no dees undergo their three years of initiation. Most new’ 
members are obtained by the affiliation of young girls; but any 
woman whatever, married or single, slave or fret, bv publicly 
simulating possession, and uttering the conventional cries recognised 
as indicative of possession by the god, can at once join the body, and 
be admitted to the habitations of the order. The person of a 
woman who was joined in this manner is inviolable, and. during the 
period of her novitiate she is forbidden, if single, tu enter the bouse 
of her parents, and, if married, that of her husband. This in¬ 
violability, while it gives women opportunities of gratifying an 
illicit passion, at the same time serves occasionally to save the per¬ 
secuted slave, or neglected wife, from the ill treatment of the lord 
and master; for she has only to go through the conventional form of 
possession and an asylum is assured." 

The reader will, I think, notice a closer relationship to the 
customs of ^\'cst Africa in India than Ln Western Asia, but we must 
remember that we have much more evidence on such customs in 
India and Africa than in Babylonia, Syria and Phoenicia. In 
Western Asia we have no account of the initiation and duties taught 
to the new votary, so we cannot make sufficiently dose com¬ 
parisons. 

There are undoubtedly instances of the past existence of somewhat 
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similar institutions to those we have been considering in other 
parts of the world—such as Peru, Mexico, Borneo, japan, etc 
The evidence has been collected, and references given, by John 
Main in "his” RtHjgiota Chastity, New York, 1913, pp, 136^181. 
A full bibliography can be formed by those who have sufficient 
interest and patience from pp. 730, 731 of the index to Roger 
Good land’s Bibliography of Sex Rites and Customs, London. 1931. 

Now that we liave considered our subject in countries other than 
India we fed in a better position to theorise as to the origin of the 
institution of the deva-dast. 

The basis on which all such systems rest seems to be the natural 
desire to ensure fertility in both die animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
Environment, changing sentiment, temperament and religious feel¬ 
ing account for the particular channel into which such a system, 
touching the human passions so closely, has run. 

Different conditions may produce quite different schools of 
thought in exactly the same place. Old customs may be followed 
by modem people with little idea of why they follow them. 

In India the system of caste, the status of women, suttee, irdddha 
and numerous other customs have all left their mark on such an 
institution as that of the dera-diisl. 

More than this it is impossible to say. Much research still 
remains 10 be done on this highly important anthropological 
problem. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
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As far as I can discover, there is no comprehensive work on the 
custom popularly known as betel-diewing, 1 but merely a host of 
references or short accounts in the works of travellers and govern¬ 
ment officials from about the I beginning of the fifteenth centurv to 
date. Vet here we have a custom which enters into the daily life 
of well over a hundred millions- of the h uman race! 

To the Indian, the Malay and the Indonesian it is not only his 
constant companion throughout life, but is there to welcome’him 
into the world, to guard him in childhood, to sat him safely married 
and to accompany him into the next world, What other object in 
existence can boast of such devoted service to man? 

In the present Essay, therefore, I shall attempt to gather to¬ 
gether what data I can, with the object of ascertaining, as clearly 
as possible, the extent of the custom, its exact nature, the numerous 
ceremonies in which betel plays a part, and die effects it has on its 
addicts. 

Etymological Evidence 

Before surveying the area covered by the custom, it will be as 
well to get some idea as to the numerous words used in its con¬ 
nection. In order to chew betel in the most widely prescribed 
form, three distinct things are necessary; 

(1) The seed, popularly called the nut, of the Areca catechu , or 

Areca-nut Palm. The expressions “ betel-nut” and “betel- 
nut palm” are both incorrect. 

(2) The leaf of the Piper hetle, Linn., 3 commonly known by the 

vernacular pan and latnbuli. 

1 F-*«;pt L. Lewin’i nwnogwph Ucbrt Atm s CutsAi, Charit# B^ilf wi dm 
Btuikffiien, Stuttgart, *nd DrW.KrengertptmphleT ,1 BeW), ,r issued » No. 84, 

Bbbhpi. Ft-bruary icjjji *.i the JZitilttftrifi, up t. uf the iuiinuls of the t 

Society nf Chemical Induffiry. 

* dw tucurr a± high m two biindt «d million* The Rrtcy. Brit, (nth 

edition) ariribufe’ the cuirom in one-tenth of the humicn mce- 

1 Net Pipt* Bruit ^ often misquoted^ Linrutiu* used the Lutin "Piper” and 
ihc PoEtuffuest; Bctic” in injunction. The A1d3&yiiLin mmw—wf/p T jrVj, jfri^ — 
arc c|«ile independent of Semiirrt and the Ejmgrtnee? derived from it. This would 
eecrn ro point to j separate development of bcitl-chewing m Malaysia. See I. H, 
Dijrf. a/ Be fir.. Fr.wf nf th Mnkey Pammla, voU ii. 193:5, umkf Piper beti^ 
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(3) A small portion of lime, chimdm, Hind, chuna (Sans., sutttui, 
chitf?m), often made from pounded shells. 

If a small piece of the "nut,” together with a pinch of the time, 
is wrapped round by the leaf it forms a "chew "—known in modem 
India «s pan-supari. As we shall see later, all other forms of the 
"chew" are merely different "improvements," varying with local 
custom, available ingredients, or the wealth of the person concerned. 

In Sanskrit the usual word to denote betel, is tambula, but if the 
leaf is particularly mentioned the word rtagar alii is employed. 
This is the case m Somadeva, who uses the former word in all 
cases except one {The Ocean of Story, vol. viii, p, 4), where ndgavalli 
means ,J leaves of the betel," and, two or three lines lower, tiimbulu 
is the "chew” which the young Brahman puts in bis mouth. The 
usual Sanskrit words for the "nut"— fiiga-phalam ami guvdfut — 
do not occur in the Ocean at all. It is, however, from the former 
of these words tluit most of the vernacular name* have l>cen derived. 
Thus the Tamil is ptlkku ; the Telugu is pdka-vukka, or simply 
i:akka; the Singhalese is pttvak or ptecakka ; the Gujarati is phopkal\ 
which leads to the Persian and Baluchistan papal, and the Arabic 
fauftil, fofa! and fovfaL 

"We are still a long way from the word areca. This, I believe, 
vve am trace to the Canarese iidalie, or udike, and the Malayalam 
atlakkn, adekha. 

We have already seen that the modern term for the “chew” is 
pan-atpilr 1 — pan being the leaf, and supdri the arcca-nut. In 
nearly ail vernaculars—Hindustani, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, etc. 
— the words tupdri, support, sapdri, hopdri refer to the "nut/' and 
are nearly always used in conjunction with pan to indicate the mo 
chief ingredients used in conjunction. 

Turning to the leaf of Piper bale., wc find that the Sanskrit 
tambula and mgavalli both appear in the vernaculars. 'Hie more 
usual term, however, is pan, from which (lie Anglo-Indian pawn 
is derived, meaning a leaf. 

*1116 MalaysUam veifila (i.e. verti-\~&a—“ simple leaf”) is also 
used. Hence in Hindustani we find pan and tdmbuli ; in Bengali, 
part: in Marathi, vtdcpcha pan\ in Gujarati, pun, ndgur-vel: in 
Deccani, pan: in Tamil, veffilaL Then follows the Arabic ianbSl 
and the Persian tamhdt, tambul. ’The Portuguese favoured the 
deri vales of cettihi, which became betre and be tit. From this ihr 
English betel gradually became the recognised for m , 1 

1 In tb* MTtomth emtury the En^fiih unotd t™ speir fcrf<j/a p 6*ttU and iu-iuta ; in 
the icYcxataSiilh tefllurv c tumc nma fonn> uJc £snmd—^£- &rfr£r t hHr/i, hrlhtl, httfr* 
brttmt*! hrttit i-ii bxifti rti the ey-httenth and nineteen Eh ctirfnrm beth. bntU, htulfc 
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It remains but to say a few words about tdmbuk. The root-word 
is hiildj with Um a*- a prefix. [t hai been shown by Przyluski that 
buk eon-esjpunds to what he calls the Austro-Asiatic (i.e> non-Indo- 
Aryan) balu, and signifies “something that is rolled”; hence all 
Austro-Asiatic languages use such worth as bah, mhrv, bolou, 
melu, nilu t bht, plu to mean betel. Some have a prefix, such as la- 
nth, ja-btu, etc. In modem times it is only the direct Sanskrit 
derivates that keep the prefix. For further details see PrzyluskTs 
paper as cited below. 1 The occasional substitution of the “r'Tor the 
s< i '* in Uimbal is discussed later when dealing with Marco Polofp, 215). 

Garcia da Orta 

One of the earliest and most important descriptions of betel- 
chewing, and one in which words connected with the custom are 
discussed, is undoubtedly that given by the famous Spanish botanist, 
in Portuguese employment. Garda da Orta (1563). 

In the twenty-second colloquy of his work 2 he deals with “ fa til’d,” 

and brtrl were the usual forms. Illua ihe now accepted btui did not become the 
only rcanpiUed form till early in rht tvjtnketh fjentury. 

1 ' Empriints Anar yens am Indo-Arycn. I^es noms du betel, 11 Butt, dr Sot. dr 
Lurgmiliqu* th Farit, roJ. nrv g jtd r^c, <No fc 75}. 1034, pp. 25S-J58, 

1 Only about 4 dozen copied of tliis very me book um bmwn m They sir 

listed in King Mimucr* Early F&rtu$u?st Bo ofes* vol. i|, London h 193a, Nb + too, 
pjir 644-659, fG* own copy was ihr duplicate copy from the British Muwusn which 
the Trustees bad exchanged for the rare is! edidon (1560) of Antonio Tcnrdnu'B 
liiti,Tun.' King Mkvtud, <rp. ciL, voL ii. p 574 k 1 ; m curioo* to m>tt tbut ht- 
apptera Isa have beto quite unaware of iht fme f and highly in imputing, copy of die 
Cmqtimr dos trmptst a t The Cambridge Unmwntf Library (Adv, d 3 xj), lr eon- 
buirt MS, noics, iffnd an index by Charle* de PEurJiu#, L^ciuse, or Cliisim, wlio madr 
a Larin r^iumc' ni Gartin da O? i-iV work under the rnk of AromatL-m. Simpltrn'm 
Afupd Mcdifntnrttt&n'rr. tipifl In Jot Sanmtn:m HuicrUi. AntYfcrprar, 1567 (other 
editions 1 1574,, 1579, 15^3 and 1601:). W c eIlhII nctum to Chnlus Liter. The tide- 
P&jge of tio Orti'i work 2^ : is foUntn: 

€1 Ojloqiski: dos j i r tmplcs K m dmeas be cou/aa medicin^a da India, e a/ii 
djEifutiii frntas schsidas m?Ela ondc je madam idgfoia gou/jh (Oomtra ^nicdifirta, j pro- 
da, e out™ coofm boas, pent/aber f cftpojW pel Jo Dutitof giir^u durra: fi/ico , dd 
Bey no//o /enJior, vi/ioy pdli> msyio J Rcucrcndo jfcnhor, bo bVnfiado Alexot 
diAEJ hknm de/rnhsar- f f^ador dc ca/a da/iaprit^ inqui/sdor ne/ha* ' porm. , 

tj Com priuifepJt) do Conde Bey. [mprefjfb rm Ooa, por loannes / d± 

cndrjn x» X. dias dn y Ahdl de tjfij. 

Hesnj; dit third work ever printed in India (die fim bring 1 hy Sr 

Xavier, 1537. and the second Pereira"i Comprndui irtflmiiul, 3561) there are many 
typograpKical errors, And riii; p^rinaUoo ia hop:In* The onSer of t he difkrcnt 
pufta of ihr prcJitiijijancs varies In clitferefil copira,, due to which way iht 
have liteii folded. The payrs of the teat ore numbered on the re^to only. Esmond 
sI ies iih’orrtct munbera as printed, tnd « nnttni y the meto paecs f^TTP^rfy. the 
of the Camhnd^ copry n: 

pp. [XIV] leaves 1-257 + [il- 
SijtnMturx^ ; C 1 ^ , D-Z - ; Ai-li 1 . 
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white further remarks on betel occur at the end as a kind ot post¬ 
script. As most readers are aware, it first appeared in the form of a 
dialogue, which has thus been described by Count Ficalho, in his 
Garcia da Orta t o seu Tetnpo t Lisboa, 1S86: # 

“The two interlocutors are the two characters united in Garda 
da Orta, the two sides of his spirit placed in front one of the other. 
Dr Ruano, the man of the schools, the former student of Salamanca, 
erudite, ready with quotations, with Dioaco rides and Pliny at his 
finger-ends. Dr Orta, the traveller and observer, who, in the face 
of all the quotations, say's tranquilly. 'I have seen it.' It is enough 
for us to note to which'of these two entities Orta attaches liis own 
name for evidence as to which of the two he prefers. From this 
situation, admirably conceived and maintained with much talent, 
the most interesting controversies result, which bring out, in the 
clearest light, the spirit of the work." 

The following extract is taken from the translation made by Sir 
Clements Markham in 1913, p- i<J£ at re?.? 

“ Run no. We speak in Portugal of what is called nuts of India, 
You tell me that the hetre is much used bv everybody here, We use 
it very little. Speaking the truth with vou. I have never seen it, 
for we put in its place the vermilion sandal, 

"Orta. Here it is a common thing to mix the food with the 
betre, and in countries where they have no betre they also use it for 
chewing with cravat What you say about using vermilion sandal 

Tbc fourteen puprs imven Ictvea) of ihc p nt i n«wnn -re -m fyJWs: 

Tule-pag* til; blank [iij; D<* li^tnpntlo, tHina* h^qu*, - - . [iii]-t v J; ™mk 

vcko i vj]; 0<? mtm ife/a [*ir] defoufi [vii]: Ao Conde do Redondo . . .. 

Lula dc Camo^s [Yiii]*[3c|; [Priv-iltgE dated Nov. t$bi\ :aj|. A ci nuiyW 

i!y/rrr- /mhor Miron *ir.nfo de fouf* , [siiHriv] The qn iy page with a Eipuuu* 
b, p [jtuil , marked r Hj. in tbc Manuel *-npy four -:f die nne toMcA me nthrr 

y- 'iv dumping the aider of parr of ih= prelim*, The rule uf the '"Coloqulu ii " h 
■■ po hulcl c do. da Tncliii mteriucotorei Rvsinv-t One" the iccto p*g^ of 
which are munberc J: i ai .90, to I, yz and In th* Cambridge copy Outiu* Jlm 

jltEfttithcx EaGf-pJ, . . _ *_ 

"lilt! sifinauucfe are: M p Mj}, Miij, Minj, and the tmifinkcd rtmm ot Mmj. I he 
Mttkm on betel ju the end of the wait ha* it* mly p^c-s numbered: zm* nt. it*. 
XJ0 iii Jth*« times numiti#) and 217 These have been altered m the Cambridge 
copy by Clu-du* m 210-157 Tlas iignaitim ait: II fc 1 i sj p I; uh J* Hfi md four return*. 
E'y,r * translation die Ode nf Carnoefti recommending Orta to the Viceroy # Count 
0 f fttdnndo Ipp [viiiJ-Mh tee R F. Bunon, CWjm, Tfc=X>wAi, Pt, m, London, 
pr j80-39*. Mj esttwss -nr taken from die Eikfflfoh trutdlaticm: CalfopuVi 
^ i^- PnitfJ 0/ Indict* London, 1913. by Sir ClczncnH MdrLHom, from the 

two-Yohtme edition edited by Count Firslho in J%t B tSfrjr Markham** translation 
is nest absolutely rclLihle. am I compari^ofi wiih the test if ad vised. For a oaaipre- 
heiii r Evc oitidt m Orta ^e that in the. Grand* EnricLtptdta Fiiri^wm t Hr.iTiirrra . 
Tid itx {i035-P,h 61, r.T., h tJTJsnipilLiS thot Orrj. v.n s r ilk fact, it gpanuh Jew E 

1 J r dove^, rhr Lmopcned flower-budi of the dove free, .r'j^-rrd: 1 iiryr^W.?W 
Although Orta AtVitU* anfitbef Collectay ^5* Marbham^ pp. irj-tit) to doves* 
he males no rctfrreiii_t; to thdr use in betel-chewing, but merely that both 
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iii its place docs not appear right, for in its place thev have a 
medicine which is often falsified, and they give a vermilion stick 
for it; for as the vermilion sandal wants the smell, and ts not in 
Timor whence the other comes, as 1 will tell you in speaking of it, 
there is difficulty in knowing one from the oilier. This areca is 
more valuable and is less perishable. The reason it is not sent to 
Portugal is that the apothecaries do not ask for it, for neither they 
nor the physicians are sufficiently curious to trouble about it. I 
will now tell you die names it lias in the countries where it grows. 
Among the Arabs it is faufel. Avicenna calls it corruptly filfel. 
It has the same name in Dofar and Xael, Arabian lands. The 
faufee is very go<Kl, In Malabar they call it fac, and the word for 
it among the Naires, who are the knights, is areca, whence the 
Portuguese have taken the name, being the land first known to us, 
and where it abounds. In Guzerat and the Deccan they cull it 
CUPAfii, but they have very little, and only on the skirts of the sea. 
There is a better supply at Chaul because of the trade w ith Ormuz, 
and still better at Mombaim, land and island, where the King our 
Lord has made me a gram, a long Lease (emjattain) 1 n all ihat Land 
of Ba^aim they are very good, and they arc taken thence to the 
Deccan; and also to Cochin they take a small kind called chacanj, 
which are very hard after they are dried. In Malacca there are not 
so many, and they are called Pits'AM. In Ceylon they are in greater 
quantity, and they are sent to parts of the Deccan—namely to 
Golconda and Bianaga,—also to Ormuz, Cam bays, and tin: Mai dive 
Islands. The name in Ceylon is POAZ. 

Ruano. Serapio says that this areca is wanting in Arabia. 

"Orta. That id true to a great extent, for Arabia is a vast 
region, and there is areca only at Xud and Dofar seaports. For 
this tree loves the sea and will not thrive at a distance from it. 
Where it will grow they do not fail to plant it, for the Moors and 
Gentios do not let a day pass without eating it. The Moors and 
Moalls (who are those that follow the law against Mafamede*) 
keep a feast or fast of ten days, when they say that the sons of Ah, 
son-in-law of Mafamede, were lierieged in a fortress and died. 
During the ten days that they were besieged, they sleep on the 
ground, and do not partake of betre. In these days they chew 

Indian And Pomifi'jesc women cb«w doves ro n:.ikc rbt? mouth smell iw«t, It 
■MhrBfi* that it '*-33 ths Chinjr^' wtm first dincovcrcd and uaed ih* apiv*. Fora full* 
iind very irttiefeitma* JCL-^Lint of doves 11 N ttidlty. Spites. tyiz r p; 1 ic<;-io 6. 
Sec ^ Yule md CofdJtr fc Cathay and tk? [TV, Thttktr, voL £%-, pp. to=, to| 
(note), 

'■ M11 summed. They did nut follow any law Muhjmmed. dik were 0/ the 

Shiah icc±. IMitrtham ) 
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cardamom and areca, which b much used 10 chew, as it clears the 

stomach and the brain. , , , . . 

‘RuiiW. Now tell me how the betre IS used, how it is ad¬ 
ministered, whether to help or to rectify. . 

Q rUl The betre is warm, and the areca is cold and temperate, 
'Du.- lime they use with the betre is much warmer, They do not 
use our lime from stone, but a lime made from oyster shells which 
b not so strong. With the areca they mis the medicines, you see, 
because they are cold and dry, and much drier when not dried m 
the sun Then they add the eaU, which is a medicine I have 
mentioned before; because with the cak it is a good medicine to 
open the gums, fortify the teeth, and compose the stomach, as well 
as ari emetic, ami a cure for dhirrha-s. The tree from, which it is 
collected is straight and very spongy, and the leaves hke those ot 
our palm-trees. ' Its fruit is tike that of the nutmeg, but not so 
very hard inside, with veins white and vermilion It is 
the" size of live small round nuts with which the boys play. It ts 
not exactly round, for it has a hand round it, though this is not the 
case with every' kind of catechu, for 1 must not deceive you. hss 
fruit is covered with a very woolly husk, yellow outside, so that it 
is very tike the fruit of the date-palm when it is ripe and before it 
becomes dry. When this areca is green it is stupefying and 
intoxicating, for those who eat it feel tipsy, and they eat ir to deaden 

any great pain they have. . . , , . 

" Ruijrto, How do these Indians eat it .and how do they prepare 

the medicine? . . . . 

» Orta U is usual to cut the areca into small pieces with some 

larec scissors thev have for the purpose, and then they chew them, 
jointly with the cate. Presently they take the leaves of the betre, 
first pu11in ir out the veins with their thumb-nails, w hich for this 
arc cut to a tine point* anti they do this that it may be more Under, 
and then thev chew it al) together. They spit out die first, after 
the first chew mg. and then tsiktr more bctTg lejf 4 bc* begin mother 
chewing, expectorating what looks like blood. In this way the 
bead and stomach arc cleared, and the gums and teeth strengthened. 
They are always chewing this betre, and the women worse than the 
men’. The lords make small pills of the areca, mixing it with cate, 
camphor. 1 powder of linaloes, 1 and some amber, and this is made 

1 Hen.- Mj.-khum twi omitted rt «ji:uu.i which nudw .ill the difference r rhe 
gjianiw- The ordinal 1563 f.inujfucse editum nuid,: 1 . . . c tfl el!«s 
r c5fi.fi, e pcdeUmd**, e dgu ihee . . The vmrdt t™*^**? W ^ 
’ nSfulljii tMULirnM." These undoubtedly cumeepona. nuys Mr Ridley in u letter to ff- 

the tuhjeci.to the round fW di«* which the Mila y> rfditfwpnuhier.ete. 

J Ligrr-Jeo, AijBlIodrtim, Eajjlewoocl,” or Cabmbac (Futttigunt). tint fngnnr 
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for lire tireca of the lords. St rap io says that in the taste with the 
warmth there is some bitterness* 1 tried this and found it with 
scarcely any taste. Serapiu did not know this areca and could not 
ascertain the taste. 

“Ruaw. Silvatico says that he has seen it, and that it was 
mixed with the cinnamon of Calicut. 

“Orta. It may be that the Moors of Calicut take it to the Strait, 
and that it may come mixed with cinnamon, but it was not the 
cinnamon of Ceylon. Tliat of Calicut is much more black, and is 
called checani. That of Ceylon is whiter, and once seen is easily 
known.” 

This is all Garcia has to tell us about betel-chewing in the 
twenty-second colloquy. But before looking at “The Last Col¬ 
loquy, in which we shall get a little more information, it is neces¬ 
sary to consider one or two points in the above passage. Garcia 
frequently refers to plants and drugs being hot and dry, cold and 
moist, in the first, second or third degrees. We have seen that 
he says l< betre is warm, and the ttreca is cold anti temperate. The 
lime ' . . is much wanner.” Sc. also, as we shall see later {p. zi i), 
Idris! describes betel as hut in the first degree and dry in the third, 

Sir George Bird wood furnished Markham with the following 
interesting note on this point: 

" Da Orta’s repeated qualification of drugs refers to Lhe theory 
of the constitution of the human body and of its diseases and their 
Treatment held in Europe from the earliest Greek and Homan period 
down to the 17th and tSth centuries, and to the present day 
throughout native Asia, The constituents of all things were fire, 
air, water, and earth: fire was hot and dry, air hot and moist, water 
cold and moist, and earth cold and dry; and of the bodily humours 
1 composed' thereof, blood was regarded as hot and moist, phlegm 
as cold and moist, red bite as hot and dry, and black bile as cold and 
dry. The excess of these humours, as the cause of diseases, had 
to be treated by drugs of thdr opposite qualities. In India, at 
least, this in practice means that a drug is either hot or cold, and 

vrood of Atfwktrm i^sdioch*^ Roslv (Thyirtd«p«=L of Afcara, Bhutan iinJ 
Burma. [Martham ) The paddinalor* of Grade u if we powdered ™rtnui wpod. 
Ukt nnhefsrh, it f»u*t have Ev. - e+ i:a-.d <m\y by ihr nth- Gardu devotes CuIl L vqu) 
N-j. 13 to "Undoes * pp. *$*-*&& Set further George Watt, Urrt 

vf the Economic Product w India. v<sl i, Calcutta* flMft, pfs. 370 -iSf: imd specially 
j EL tUmhiEL Dirt- Eem. fW. oj tJu Mohty Prnimuh. under ^AqUikm/ vol. i. 
pp Sec alao tht indium rune to thn Hatum* accent "On iht [»d:ar> 

Ak-ia-wtiod +p in Vu!e ami CordRr 1 * Cmhu\ aiui the JFav Thhf k r r wl tv. - 916, pp too, 

mi. 
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that it is given either to promote or repress aphrodisia, Chaucer, 
in the Canterbury Tales, writes of the Doctor of Physic: 

" 1 He knew the cause of evcrich tntdadye. 

Were it of hoot, or cold, or moiste, or dtye, 

And where engendred, and of what humours* 

He was a verrey parfait practisour!' n 

We have already briefly considered the origin of faujal, fof til and 
fou/iil. but the mention of cute and catechu is apt to be muddling, 
and calls for some explanation. 

Cate is catechu, or cutch, extracted by boiling from the Acacia 
catechu. Willd., known as the Cutch-tree or Khair-trce, Orta 
devotes the 31st Colloquy to it [Markham, pp. 2G4-271), hut fails 
to understand its true nature. It was first mentioned by Duarte 
Barbosa (1516) where it is called cactio (see \L L, Dames' edition 
for the Hakluyt Society, vol. l, p. vol. ii, p. 173, with the notes 
on both pages). In Malay it is called Kachu, in Canarese Kdchu 
and in Tamil Kdsu, Its chief importance is as a umning sub¬ 
stance, tvhilo only the purest cutch, often distinguished as “hath,” 
is used for chewing with held. It is the palest preparations, con¬ 
taining the most catechin, which are best for forming part of a 
“chew.” Others, stronger in catechu-tannic add are best for 
dyeing. The tannin is obtained by boiling the chopped-up heart- 
wood of the tree until the extract is concentrated enough to solidify. 
It has been suggested that this method of preparing cutch was 
adopted in Java to the preparation of gambler, which is a much 
better catechu obtained from the Uncatiagambir , anti largely used in 
betel-chewing (see pp. 26r, 364,266,268)- Cutch and gambler have 
always been closely connected, and owing to the mistaken notions 
both as to their nature and origin, l>eeanie known in Europe as terra 
mpartica (see qed under '‘catechu” for interesting reference to this). 
There is still an other source of catechu, and this, b obtained from the 
sccdsof the Areca catechu, the so-called areca-nuts. They are scraped 
and boiled in several waters (details vary with localities) until a 
thick brown substance is produced which is allowed to dry in the 
sun. This substance is called hossa, and is used chiefly to flavour 
and colour inferior nuts. For further details see F. Flip nance. 
Garden', Bull,, Straits Sett,, vol. ii. Nin. 8, June 1920, p. 29(1; and 
especially I. H. Burkilh Diet . of Econ. Prod, of the Malay Peninsula, 
1935, under Acacia Catechu and Areas Catechu, from which much 
of the above information has been taken. When dealing with 
Southern India wc shall be able to compare the account of the 
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boiling of the Acacia catechu chips to obtain a catch called rasa 
used, like kossa. tor the flavouring and colouring onxu-nuM. 

Finally, a word must be said on camphor which, ao Orta informs 
us, is one of the ingredients added to the '"chew" by the Lords, 
In his “ Last Colloquy," as we shaiUhortly see, he calls it " camphor 
of Borneo," 1 and repeats that important people add it to the 
11 chew," He also devotes the 12th Colloquy (Markham, pp. 86*98) 
ro it. Many early writers refer to its use in chewing, e.g. Susruta, 
Chau ju-K.ua, Marco Polo, ‘Abdu-r RazzSq, Linschoten and Abu- 
1 -Fazi 1 Miami, all of whom we shall meet later on in this Essay, 
In all cases the raritv and value of the camphor is either stated or 
implied, Somadeva mentions it several times in The Ocean of 
Story, and we shall consider later its mention in connection with 
the ^ five fruits.” 

There has always been a cloud of mystery* and romance round 
the history of camphor, and many strange, and often grim, stories 
are told about it. Mysterious Lands of Camphor and Camphor 
Islands appear in Eastern legend. Thus when Sonmdeva wants to 
introduce a mysterious city, he says {Ocean, vol. iii. p. 260) : "There 
is on the other side of die sea a city named Karpurasambhava (t.e. 
'Camphor-produced*); in it there is'a king rightly named Kaipurnka; 
he has a daughter, a lovely maiden, named KarpurikS . * It 
Is so difficult to find that the hero lias to have recourse to a magic 
chariot, and when finally he reaches the city arul marries the 
princess, the King gives him the two most precious things—gold 
and camphor. 

]n searching for the Islands of Wak, Hasan ot Bassorah (Burton, 
Nights, vol. viii, p. St) calls upon die Lord of the Land of Camphor 
(see Chauvin, Bib. des Ouv. Arahe.s, vii, p. 1 in 3 ), and Arabian 
writers speak of the strange white city of nl-Barraqa, in which ones 
and songs were heard hut no inhabitants seen. Sailors who landed 
there for water found it dear and sweet with an odour of camphor, 
but the houses receded as fast as Approached and finally faded from 
view. See G, Ferranti, Relations de Voyages et Textes GdographT 
qucsArabes - .., Paris, 1913, vol. t, pp. HS* * 57 * a™ 1 
573. It will be remembered that our old friend Sind bad the 
Sailor in his second voyage comes to an island (Sumatra) full of 
huge camphor-trees, whereupon he describes the primitive way of 
extracting the camphor in some detail (see Burton, Nights, vol. vi, 
p 21 y The rarity and mystery of camphor in the bands of the 

1 /Kipur Wan nainrJ, ffom Bath* **n the rru.ii of Sumatra, tn 

diacinfuith it from the kmd-imphon. S« W. Mindcn, Hte) */ Sumatra. 
Loaiion. 1S11, p JA7. 
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stun’-teller is equalled, if not surpassed, in actual fact, £ would 
refer readers, first of all, to William H. Scholl's article “ Camphor M 
in the Jfoum. Amer. Orient. Soc., vol. xlii, New Vork, 1922, pp. 355- 
370. Here lie tells us that the camphor tree of Sumatra and 
Borneo {Dryobtihinops camphor a) t one of the mightiest trees in the 
world, was regarded by Sumatran man as an earthiv copy of the 
heavenly Tree of Fate. The destiny of every man was written on 
its leaves, and anybody possessing camphor crystals had power to 
unravel the master-knot of human fate.” The camphor customs 
of the Bataks, a tribe of the hill country of northern Sumatra, are 
discussed—with useful references. The natives believe that die 
yield is greater When supernatural activity, such as earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions, b in evidence. The sacrifice of rice, buffalos 
and human beings before the tree is supposed to result in large finds 
of crystals, Magic enters very largely into the search for camphor. 
The camphor spirit is summoned by flute-placing and appears to 
the tribe in dreams pointing out the tree. The object of the 
expedition is so secret that an artificial language is spoken in order 
to deceive die guardian spirits. In his most interesting article on 
Dryobalamps aromatica in vol. t of the Diet, of the Earn. Prod, of the 
Malay Pemtuula, I. II. UurkiJl, pp. 863, 866, refers in some detail 
to this curious camphor language, several word-lists of which have 
been published. SchotFs and BurkiHs * articles should be read 
throughout as they are both packed with interesting information. 2 
See also Yule and Cordier's notes (in vol iv, pp. 9S-100 of Cathay 
and the Way Thither) 10 the fantastic account given by Jbn Bat lilt. 
As to betel-chewing, die use of camphor would seem to be entirely 
restricted to the rich and possibly onlv used to impress foreigners 
with the great wealth such a use'implied. The cooling properties 
. , cain P^ or WOu ld doubtless lie considered an off-set to tnc dry 
biting flavour of the nut, yet if more than the merest pinch were 
used die flavour of the other ingredients would be entirely eclipsed. 
It may also hart been used in the ceremonial “chew,” handed out 
to important visitors at a Durbar as a sign ol cqih>£, Such chews 
were usually wrapped up in gold leaf and mav welt have contained 
aromatic additions, such as doves, ambergris, or camphor. This, 
nl course, refers only to former limes when camphor was precious 
and the tret ignored as timber. lo-day the exact opposite is the 
pise, and the camphor yield of the Drvobahnops aromatka is far 
less import -nt than its timber. 


Set alio hi* Wfitlc on Cttm^mantan rtmpU>r4 chi pp, 546 - 5 * 0 . 

^ of camphor collettim; a *iv«i by IV. H. Fumrss, 

Homt-Lif, of Bunwo BtaJ-Hunttr*, FhiLiddphia. igoi, pp. rGy-iSg aiiJ P]aj« 68-70 
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We can now consider Orta's “Last Colloquy” (Markham, pp. 
473,-48^) which is appended to Colloquy No. 58, as a kind of 
Addenda et Corrigenda to the whole. Most of it is taken up with 
hotel, hut much of what has been already said is repeated. Per¬ 
haps this is partly why the Latin, versions differ so much from the 
original edition.’ 1 notice that the Portuguese reprint of 187a, 
edited by F. A. de Vamhagcn, puts the two betel sections together. 

After a few general remarks Ruano asks if they mix anything 
else with the “chew” besides what has already been mentioned. 
Garcia replies: “They mix cate with it and important persons add 
camphor of Borneo, some lixaloes, and ALiliSQUiKE, or ambre." 
Here we have a new ingredient-— alnwquen , also written aimiscre, 
ahmsere and almuque, in which we recognise the modern Portu¬ 
guese atmiscar, “musk.” Marco Polo describes the method of 
obtaining it from the Most hus deer. See Yule’s note in his Marco 
Polo. voJ. i, p, 379, Ruano then remarks: “1 should not think 
that they throw camphor in, for it makes men impotent,” But 
Orta is emphatic that camphor is used, but in small quantities ordy, 
and in this way does no harm. After some repetition Orta continues: 

" Chiefly when men go to have an interview with some person of 
quality, they approach chewing it in their mouths, so as to give out 
a pleasant scent. Among these people it is so detested to smell 
had or musty that common people put their hands before their 
mouths so as not to give out an unpleasant smell when in presence 
of a person in authority. Also 3 woman having to treat ol love 
never seeks her man without first chewing a little. Everyone chews 
it after meals, for they hold that the two things should be done 
alternately, Many Portuguese say that when they eat fish they 
presently alternate it with betel. Many say that habitual chewcrs 
smell musty or bad if they do not chew, owing 10 indigestion of 
food in the stomach. When they chew this goes off. Those who 
have lost father or mother do not chew for several days, nor when 
there are lasts.” 

Orta soon returns to the etymology of ”betrc”: 

**Orta . The name in Malabar «s betre, and in the Deccan. 
Guzerat and Can am, pam. The Malays call it C 3 B 1 . 

"Ruano. Why is the Malabar name adopted rather than the 
others? It would be more reasonable to call it Folium huium} or 
we might cad it PAM, as it is called in Goa. 

1 This is the mdtibatlmim of Pliny XII, Us, to be ulcntifkd tvilh varimii specie- <4 
Chinan snauuu, .jf-which rhi chkf inC. Tti.rn.iLi I iht Cajui* lifntti\ mJ C. ii-yhmu-um 
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“Orta. VVc call it betel because Malabar was tile first part of 
India known to the Portuguese, and 1 remember in Portugal diat 
they did not say they came to India, but to Calicut, This was 
because Calicut was the place whence all the drugs and spices were 
taken up the Strait of Mecca. It was a very rich place* and now, 
in revenge for what we did in Calicut, all that business U lost. 
Although the King of Calicut is emperor, he has less power than 
he uf Cochin, because we helped him at first. This is why all the 
names you see that are not Portuguese are Malayalun. For in¬ 
stance, "bet re and CHUN A* which is lime; maynato, washerman; 
pat a mar, a runner; and many others. As for calling it ‘Folium 
Indum.’ as you suggest, it is not so called in any language; besides, 
the ' Folium Indum' is quite different. Avicenna gives chapters 
for one and the other separately.'’ 

After speaking of the confusion between Folium Indum, to which 
he devotes Colloquy No. 23 "Leaf of India,” Garda adds: " l only 
knovt j that Avicenna calls the betre tembt/l, which appears to be 
rather a corrupt form, because every one calls it tambui, and not 
tembul." He concludes by thus describing “the shape of the leaf 
and the seed”; 

“The shape of the leaf, as you see, is more compressed and 
narrow towards the point than the orange leaf, and when it is ripe 
it is nearly yellow. Some women like it best when it is not so ripe, 
because it excites and then settles well in the mouth. In Maluco 
this betrt lias seeds like the tail of a newt, and they eat them, finding 
them good to the taste. This seed was brought to Malacca, where 
they eat ii and find it very good. They plant it and have a place for 
it to climb over. Some people, to secure more profit, do the same 
with pepper and with areca, making very graceful arbours of the 
climbing plants. It should be well cared tor, kept very clean and 
well irrigated.” 

Garda da Orta thus not only gives us interesting etymological 
and botanical details, but mentions several other ingredients used 
in a "chew." Before discussing the "five fruits'’ as mentioned 
by Somadeva in The Ocean of Story (vols. vii, p. 74 and vim, 
p, 4) I would say a word about the texts of Garcia da Qua, as the 
question has an important bearing on the spices or condiments 
used in betel-chewing. 

As we have seen, die first edition of the work appeared at Goa in 
1563. It was reprinted by F. A. de Vamhagen. Lisbon, 187a. 

hn.i'- dniunvm) For deoil* Gcnj-* Wan, op. tit. v«J, ii. pp. jirj-jifi, Hthum- 
Joltum under " .Malibnlhrum”, und I II. UurkiH. vp, tit., vol, i, j:p. 543.546, for the 
tinrory til the genui Cinnwtioinum. and p. 556 for the above-mentioned varietkf. 
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Clusius, the Latinised form of Jules-Chades de L’Esclude or Likluse 
(1526-1609), made a Latin resume of it in 1567. and on it the 
kalian translation of Brigand (Venice 1576, 1582* 1589, etc.) and 
the subsequent French translation of Antoine Coiin published at 
Lvon in 1019, were founded. 

'It is of interest to note that Clusius gives us tile first known 
illustration of the artca-mit and its husk. This appears on p. 119 
of the 1567 edition (p. tea of that of 1574, and p. 100 of 1593)- 
In his Aliquot notes in Games fda Orta] Aromahtm Histmam, 
Antverpae, 1582.’ p. 8 with text on p. 7, we find interesting draw¬ 
ings of the areca palm and the Piper bet Is. The first published 
drawing of the Piper be tk leaf, however, appears in Ramusio, Delk 
Navigeitimi ti Vim. Veneris, 1553* All the above arc reproduced 
m " Betel,” CibaZeiisekrift, pp, 2924, 2925, where they may be 
conveniently studied. The 1567 r&umt of Clusius, however, was 
very different from that of Garcia d<± Orta. Now, in his notes on 
betel in Marco Polo, Yule used the Venice 1589 edition of Brigand. 
Thus in voh ii, p. 374J1 4 , the contents of a "chew" arc really those 
given by Clusius and not by Garda da Orta. We shall revert to 

this presently. . . __ 

The standard edition of Orta’s Coloquios is that by Count 
Ficalho, 1 a vote., *891, 1895, and it is from the translation of this 
Lhat t have quoted above. The illustrations added by Markham 
arc taken from Cristdval Acosta’s Tracta do de las drogas • < ., 
Burgos, 1578- 

We can now return to the two references in Soma (leva which 
speak of the “five fruits" and see to what extent the twenty-second 
colloquy of Orta can help in identifying them. 

The Five Fruits 

.As already mentioned, Somadcva speaks of "arcca-mit ,* flavoured 

l in tj$c Clmiii* w» in I^HuJon inti rnt'S Drake *nd liis fellow Hfvrnhircrs. IFe 
pile J them with qurjiium on the b«!»ny of the newty discovered bnd* and utilised 
the infomanori in Uu» wrk of i 58* It should be mention**! iJ«i:Clu«i» ptihlishtjd 

thr?s dbtiftct wurb (rtriurtac/i or note*) drugs usd bnpla of the Eh^i in 
full detail# s^c Bioffraphir Xatwmalr . ■ ■ d* , Ton« V, Bmidltt, 

J33-4C4. Her* thz cutty b under M L P " but no twi wtirka Her*** m library 
izATa]Djue& if m mcettmry i© sook nbo under "C #h and M E/* 

1 In die Jfd edition, Ycwtui 1563 |ih* ora I Uav* uwd) Ji append tn vol. i p p, 337 
vt^iu It u nearly fuli-sizcd. and btfih sldts of the leaf arc shown. 

* String tn 1 can find ntilhrr th h wtui n*>r h k Gi£fim d» Oit 1 e d irtf 7 ^ti 
in any *■.!'the big tibttik* dJtcrpi the Writiih Musnirn, whf nr ihr Cofloqv roi is Ac. 190 26, 
;tnd tlK ftfU Tonpo T0634. dd. i*. 'Hur SWit-uh and Gttnbtldjic libraries bavr 
neither 

1 Ttwncy wmimJv calls is betel-out. 
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with the five fruits”; and later of “leaves of Lhe betel, together with 
camphor and the five Fruits.” Now, although Garda da Orta 
mentions several condiments used in a “chew, we are unable to 
select five which could be called " Fruits,” even in the widest sense 
of the word. 

The best list we can get isareca-nul, doves, lign-aloes, ambergris 
and catechu. Of these only the first could possibly be called a 
Fruit—cloves are only flower-buds. Thus Orta is not much help 
in the search for out five fruits, Furthermore, lign-aloes seems to 
liavc been only rarely used, while ambergris would have been 
entirely restricted to the rich. 

It looks, then, as if we must allow “ fruit” to indude every kind 
of spice or *' flavour.” 

Now in the Vaidyuk-iabdasiridhu (revised by K. N. N. Sen, 
Calcutta, 1913-1914), a Hindu medical dictionary, under the word 
" Paneasugandhikam/’ which means the "five flavours” used in 
betel-chewing, we find the following list; ft) Karpiira: {2) Kah- 
kdla ; (3) Ltivuiiga; (4) Jdiiphafu ; {5) Puga. We will take each 
one separately, 

(il Karpura is, of course, camphor, and is mentioned in Suma- 
dera’s text quite distinct from the “five fruits.” An alternative 
Sanskrit name is chandra-bltama , a term which refers to its moon- 
Likc coolness. 'Hie form kiirpftra, and the vernacular kaptir, happin t 
etc,, in all probability' have their origin in the name of the Sumatran 
camphor-tree, gdbu or gdmbn, whence the Indian supplies were 
derived, For further details see SchofTs article on camphor. 1 As 
we shall see later, Ramusio’s recension of Marco Pah mentions 
"Camphor and other sweet-smelting spices” in connection with 
betel-chewing. Marsden (in his edition of Marco Polo) expressed 
his opinion that “camphor" might be a wrong translation for 
"quicklime.” How he imagined caustic lime, the residue of cal¬ 
cium oxide, could possibly be used in a “chew” is hard to under¬ 
stand. Probably he was misled by Ramusio’s “calcina viva,” 
who also made the same mistake. Wt shall consider this further 
when dealing with Marco Polo, Yule* quotes Garcia da Orta as 
saying: 11 In chewing betre , . . they mix arcca with it and a little 
lime. . . . Some add Licio (i.e, catechu), but the rich and grandees 
add some Borneo camphor, and some fign-aioes, musk and amber* 
gris." This is, however, from the Italian edition of 1589, and 
represents what Clusius said, not Garcia da Orta. Actually it 
incorporates the remarks of da Orta as made in his 22nd and 

1 Jouttt Amtr, Orzenf ,, Vo|„ 1922, np, jSS-lTO. 

2 Mam vtil. ii. p, 37411** 
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"Last'' colloquy. As we ■-hall shortly see, Linschorcn (or rather 
Paludamis) copies the list almost verbatim. 

Yule correctly quotes 'Ahda-r RazzQq (1443) a^d Abu- 1 -Fazl 
(1596) as stating that camphor is an ingredient of pdn-supdri. 
But as antedating Polo, lie might have mentioned Somadeva, and 
also the Chinese writer Chau Ju-Kua (1325), for whom see later, 
p. zi 1. 

(2) Kcthkala is given by Watt (ap. at., vol. vi, Pt i> p. 256) as 
the Bombay vernacular of Piper cltaoa, commonly known as Bakek. 
Ridley (Spices, p. 320) says it is especially used as a substitute for 
betel leaves when travelling in places where die fresh leaves are not 
procurable. It seems, therefore, that pan would not be needed in a 
“chew 4 * that already included kctnkiihi, It should not be confused 
with kankola, the Marathi for Piper cubeba, or cubebs. 

(3) Lavaiiga is the cravo of Garcia da Orta— t'.e. doves: Caryo- 
phylim itromaticus , Linn; Eugenia aTarnation, ICuntze. See Watt. 
op. cit., vol. it, p. 205, who says “. . . they arc also chewed in pan," 
and BurkiH, op. cit. vat. i, pp. 961-964. 

(4) Jatiphaia i$ the nutmeg, 1 and (5) Puga is, of course, the a reca¬ 
ll ut (cj- the Sanskrit puga-phalam). 

As a comparison with the above list it is interesting to cite 
another set of five “fruits'* sent me by a native student of Indian 
sociology; 

(1) Cutth ^extract of catechu—Hind., kut, kath\ Sans., khetdbu. 
(a) Chit mi— lime—Sa ns., sudha, churna, etc. (3) Sttpdri =the areca- 
nut, I4) Lazmtga = cloves. (5) Jlddti— cardamom, Elettaria tarda* 
momxtin- Sans., eld, chandrabald, etc. See BurkiH, op. cit., vol. i. 
pp. 910-915. 

Tfais is, I think, as far as we shall get in identifying the five 
“fruits”! 

Bui why Jive ? May not the number be merely conventional, 
because it is a “lucky number”? Surely Hindu and Buddhist 
literature, both secular and religious, justifies such a contention. 
Five is continually occurring without any apparent reason.' 

Thus. I do not see why we need assume that the betel-chew de 

1 For * history of the nutmeg mt. M . r-tr«« frugnact, s« Durkill, -r tit., ml. ii. 
pp . 1524-153°. 

2 TTwrr urc Jm tmilk. turd*, ghi, honey und ui^ar); jn:r leave* of imj 

(nrnni'o, pipalo, ejk! Uihiftdwm);fitt jvwth (ruby, sapphire, peajl, emerald 

and frjpsz), and jfae beauties of woman <hdt\ bone, skin and youth h So also 
are thrre jk'+ urn Cif parade, fh-* int>w* ot Kim it, fit* prodiins fkf the cow, fire 
great facrrfioc* F Jh* sacred fknvers. Jin embkm* of royalty. Somadcva (vol. \\ 
p F 131 L anti woJh vi, p- *5?) speaks of flowers of " fbx colour ’ end "ftv* hues.” See 
also W, E. Gdl, 77 w S*ur*ii 5 of CAota, Londoja, 19^6 md &&(e j on p m i6o of die 
present work- 
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luxe must of necessity 1 contain five “’fruits,” which are so hard to 
identify. From the list of ingredients we have obtained from 
Garcia da Orta, and any additional ones we may find in the works of 
other early writers, it is easy to select five, or even more, "flavours" 
which would satisfy the palate of the most inveterate epicure of betel - 
chewing. We are entitled, therefore, to regard the one recognised 
form oF a ’'chew" as consisting simply of a portion of an areca-nut 
wrapped in a betel leaf, and flavoured with a pinch of shell-lime. 

In places where these ingredients were obtainable, we must 
regard all added '‘flavours” as restricted to the houses of the rich 
—to be produced chiefly as a special honour to a distinguished guest. 
I 1 he addition of cocaine has even been recorded. 

The Area of the Custom 

The geographical area covered by the custom of betel-chewing 
nvxy be roughly taken as lying between long. 6o* and t“O c east; 
and hu. 40' north and 15 4 south. Outside this area the custom 
occurs only where the existence of an Asiatic colony has warranted 
the importation of the necessary ingredients. In his pamphlet 
‘‘Betel’' {Ciha Zestschrijt, Ho. 84. p. 2Q22) Krenger gives a map 
with the "betel 1 ' area shaded, as also does M, Gowda, Havard 
Univ. Bo tan. Mm. Leaflets, vol. xiv, 19:; r, pi. xevi. 

The area in question includes the whole of the Indian Empire, 
Southern Tibet, Southern China, Siam, Judo-China, Malaya, all 
the East Indian Archipelago, Micronesia, New Guinea and the 
remainder of Melanesia as far as the tiny volcanic island of Tikopia. 
It is just about here that one can observe the drinking of kttva 1 
taking the place of betel-chewing. In both Polynesia ana Australia 

E n-suparl can be regarded as unknown. Although areca-nuts 
vc been exported to Fiji, and possibly to other blonds, betel- 
chewing rarely occurs in drinking areas. It has also been 

noted in Zanzibar, Pemba 1 and Madagascar. 

The question that at once presents itself is—where did die custom 
originate ? It b impossible to say. Etymological evidence seems 

; Ye: cf. thi! Pl live IjrpjEu-ri " uF the SumaEnn ?«;Eioh (p 

2 A rtiircutic, hut 13un-inCo xjc*jii beverage, prepared from iht macerated feavEE or 
rws* of ihtr Piper mxlhyiticLm, Et is tilled cits :n Sajtwo iisd y*rrtiOR& in Fiji 5W 
further 1, H, Burkiih A Dictionary fif sht Economic Product* of ihi Multjy Penitnulti. 

Wt^P; 1141 - 

a R. E. Burton, Jivuni, Rmf.Gcog. Sac,., voLiriiL* 1850, p. 34, note t; It O, WlLIium, 
Ui*ftil or ui fbjrarnrtrtaS Flimte m Zaruilttr Ltnd Frmda t Zaiaibaf, undif'hVrtci 

cutechu" ind "Piper b«tk ” The thin tUecs pF ihe nut* tojjeiEi&f mkth thr other 
sngreJLfntsi, art folded Ln ■ Vrpptz ?eaf and fastened ^ith a clave. For a defatted 

list i>F all betel -chewing coimfwi mx L, L^win, Phantaitim, Lnndon P igji t p. 232. 
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to favour an Austro-Asiatic, rather ilian an Indo-Aryan home. 
Thus we should look for its origin in the Philippines, Celebes, 
Borneo, java or Sumatra. 1 

Botanical evidence is very non-committal and uncertain, owing 
largely to the length of time the Areca catechu and Piper belle have 
been cultivated in the East. The former has been described as a 
native of Cambodia and Indonesia, and as being cultivated through¬ 
out tropical India. The latter is specified in Watt (op. dt. t vd. vi, 
Pt. i, p, 248) as "probably a native of Java.” The evidence for 
such statements seems to be distinctly weak. The problem is 
increased by the fact that it is often hard to determine whether a 
certain tree or shrub is reallv "native" or whether it is the result of 
seeds planted, or accidentally left, by natives who have long since 
departed from the region in question, leaving m.' trace of their former 
presence. 

Thus, in the Philippines, there is a variety of Areca catechu 
know n as riftwr tica as well as several other varieties, which has led 
botanists to think that the wild plant originated here, " In support 
of this opinion/' says BeccariA "l would observe that in no other 
part of Southern and Eastern Asia or Malay a is any species of 
Areca to be found which in any way approaches Areca catechu in 
specific diameters, whereas in the Philippines an entire group of 
species exists closely related to it." 

But later in the paper, Mr Merrill, who discovered the plants in 
question, is quoted as saying; "At the place where found, the plants, 
few in number, were growing in a forested ravine along a small 
stream at a place where an old and apparently much-travelled native 
trail crossed the stream. I strongly suspect that the trees that {found 
in this place originated from seeds accidentally left there by natives." 

There appears to be no satisfactory evidence on the question. 
All we can say is, that if the custom did not originate on the coasts 
of Southern India, it was imported from the East Indian Archi¬ 
pelago at a very early date. J 

Appliances of BcteJ-Chemng 

The two chief objects used in connection with betel-chewing are 
the areca-nut cutter and the lime-box, to which is attached a 
spatula, or small spoon, for applying the lime. There is also the 

1 D, Prmn, Man* Vof, jtvii, p. iio i woutd i£ivc ft & PapuHAimt origin witH a 
gradual ipnd tr> MsJ«fm proper and then cm to India. 

* 11 Palma el th& Philipjjmfl K" Philippine y&xm- ScL, vol. stv, p + 301. Stc 
W. X. Sands, Malayan Agri<uliami Journal, Rualu Lucminir, vol, *iy f Julp iejati, 
p. zoz 

x See further I. El BiukiEl, 4p. vol. i* pp. mj p 124. 
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brass box used for storing areca-nuis, and various trays and bowls 
for holding tin? leaves and passing round die “chew, 1 ' when enter¬ 
taining a guest. Then there is the mortar used by the toothless 
for grinding the nut into a kind of paste. 

Although they are rarely used to-day, there is die elaborately 
embroidered betel-bag (for which see below), and the bowls, or 
rather, vases for expectorating, used in the houses of the rich. As 
can well be imagined, such a list oi articles used in betel-chewing 
makes a distinct call upon, the artistic gcJiius of the particular 
country concerned, and accordingly our museums contain numerous 
specimens of cutters, lime-boxes, etc., which are objects of great 
beauty and interest. 

The best collection in London is to be seen at the (much too 
little known) Indian section of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
The specimens are (or were*) all to be found in “Room &— 
metal-work.’' Case 5 contains several examples of brass "sireh”- 
hoxts from Sumatra. Some have a design of swastikas carved on 
their sides. Case 13 has a very curious specimen of a nineteemh- 
eenturv comb and areca-nut cutter combined—from Tanjorc. The 
portion forming the cutter represents a man and a diminutive 
unman. It is of brass, and decorated with incised ornament. In 
the same case is a pestle and a mortar of brass, cast and turned. 
Cases 14 and 17 contain a collection of Singhalese cutters and time- 
boxes. The cutters vary in size from about 4.I to u l inches in 
length. They are mostly of steel, often inlaid with silver, and 
partially encrusted with brass. One is carved in the shape of a 
dragon, and another terminates in the head of a bird. A horse's 
head Li also a favourite finish 

The cases for churnm {chum, churna, sudhd, etc.) represent, in 
shape and average size, an old English watch-case. They are 
usually of brass and copper, inlaid with silver and enriched with 
floral and other designs. They alt have a chain of brass or copper, 
varying from four inches to a foot in length, to which is attached a 
spatula. The spatula is usually about the size of an English salt- 
spoon, the head of which is flat and averages lialf an inch in breadth 
and a quarter of an inch in depth. One specimen, however (in 
Case 15), has a head larger than a five-shilling piece. 

Another good collection of outers will be Found in Wall Cases 25 
and 37. Some of these are inlaid with coloured glass, and have 

1 The up^tain Eullcrie* 41c in # pi^ess of ■--»ra ting m\d M-RiTmftenimi 

AliJvud^h comidmMa ha* been done to mtojy exhibits nil the betel-chewing 

■ippliiiiLCu a « £1951) It will be a cflTifktenbk tfmtf hrfgy* nil iht rams arc 

ojjrn the public. 
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handles of ivory, bone or pearl. One specimen is of gilt me t:d set 
with green and red glass, while another is of steel, with double 
joints containing knives. Some are carved in the shape of animals 
—one is a grotesque horse, another a peacock. 

Excellent illustrations of smaller specimens, both of the cutter 
or slicer (gjrayt r) and the lime-box (killdfayd), will be found on 
Plate XLV 1, with descriptions on pages 336 and 337, of Coomara- 
swarnv*s Medi&zai Sinhalese Art, Essex Mouse Press. Broad Camp- 
dcn. Gloucestershire. 1907-1908. The chief interest in this work, 
however, from our point of view, is the author's excellent descrip¬ 
tion of the betel-bag (pp. 238-239), This article has now almost 
entirely given place to the box, but is of high antiquin', and lias 
been found represented in very early inscriptions (see later, p. 209). 
Owing to the fact that Gwinaruswamy’s work was limited 10 425 
copies, and is consequently exceedingly rare, the following descrip¬ 
tion of the betel-bag is given in full; 

“The betel-bags (Plates XXX-XXXII 1 ) vary in size from small 
ones carried in the waist belt, t<> very' large ones, four feet or more 
in length. The latter were carried by a servant in processions or 
on journeys, slung over the shoulder, Noblemen were never with¬ 
out an attendant carrying their betel-bags (pp. 33-34) and lime- 
box; less important personages carried their own. The large bags 
are exactly the same in construction as the small ones—a bag of 
oval shape made of bine cloth lined with undyed cotton cloth, which 
opens nearly half way down the whole length at the sides; the inner 
part is separated into two divisions. The inner division, again 
consisting of a double piece of cloth, is also used as a pocket, called 
from payiya, ' hidden pocket*; it has a vert' small opening at the 
upper end, through which spices, money and other valuables are 
put. Larger things were carried in the two outer pockets. The 
handle is made of embroidered cloth, or of a band of plaited cord, 
and is finished off at the end with a beautifully and ingeniously 
worked, and very hard, ball (vege$ borate) and tassel {pokoffuva). 
The outside of the bag is embroidered on both sides m red and white 
cotton with conventional designs, some times very elaborately. 
Bags of later make are utten done in red doth, probably because 
the blue hand-made cloth could no longer be obtained; some of 
these are equally good, the tradition both in design and stitches 
being fur some time well maintained. Few or no good bags are 
now made, partly owing to the lack of proper materials. One of 
the most perfect small bags l have seen was of red hand-made 
cloth embroidered entirely with silk, the use of which is very 
exceptional, 1 have referred to the plaited cord of which the 
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hand tea are sometimes made: tor this, cotton cord of two colours is 
plaited into a thick stout flat braid which b very' handsome and 
durable. It may be mentioned tliat similar plaited cord strings, 
but round, of two or three colours are made by priests for ola book 
strings (pot temi).' 

“The embroidery of bags consists generally of a centre design, 
floral or otherwise, framed by three or more borders parallel to the 
edge of the bag. Of these borders the innermost is always pald- 
peti? the largest liya-v?ta* the others a variety of havadiya* or 
gal hindu- pattern. A limited amount of coloured silk is sometimes 
used;"the small bag of Plate XXX, No. i. is exceptional in having 
embroidery entirely in silk. It may be noted that silk is frequently 
mentioned in the Muhavamsa^ but never with any suggestion of 
its being an indigenous product. The edges of bags arc either 
bound with woven braid, which was made in a great variety of 
designs, or stitched with the peculiar ‘centipede* binding stitch. 4 

■' Less common than the oval bags are the square ones. They 
art made from a square piece of material, the four comers of which 
art drawn together for tne attachment of the handle, consisting of 
four cords instead of the two of oval bags.* 1 

Turning to Malaya we find the betel-boxes exhibit beautiful 
specimens of the gold- and silversmiths* art. Every Malay house 
has a betel-box or betel-tray fitted with the requisites for chewing. 
The more humble article is made of wood or brass. It is generally 
about eight inches in diameter, shaped like the frost rum of a 
pyramid reversed, uncovered and fitted with several brass or silver 
boxes, one without a cover to hold accessories such as cardamoms 
and doves, and three covered for the essentials—catechu, lime and 
tobacco. Filially, there is a small case, open at each end, to hold 
the betel leaves (though this appears to be rare), a metal spatula for 
spreading the lime on them, and a curiously shaped scissors for 
cutting the dried areca-nut into small pieces. A complete set in 
old Malav sUverwork is a much-prized possession. 

In Mafayan fairy stories the beauty and value of the betel sets is 

i r the leaf of Coryph* umhroculijeru, for MSS. 

• Ldfti**patil thnrdor, See C^mirttmartty, pp. pG* 9?. 

5 Vffie^mptr. S« pp. 

1 Chain. See p* 

5 Srt p to#. 

» Pmfyd, M or murfntn rnri/tm (batib^tU: Ititch)^ ipp^rS tD bv pKtiJlftr 

m Sin^luikse embroidery. Ii 1 * jui d*W*t*d Two ntmdk- *« \i%td 

bl conjuration. For a duUikd JewiptioTi of the -work ice €w>majnmvat&y\ i>p* ri/; . 

p. £4*. 
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natundly exaggerated, and we read of boxes of solid gold studded with 
jewels (Overbeck, Malay, Roy. As. Soc., vol. iii, 1935, pp. 22, 28). 

It is, however, not only in fairy stories that such valuable betel 
boxes figure. For instance, Sebastian Manrique (1629-1643) in an 
interview with the King at Ppragrl, near Arakan, was handed betel 
in a magnificent golden betel-carrier (Btiekro) studded with dia¬ 
monds, mbits and emeralds. "He then took off it 3 small box of 
gold ornamented with sapphires and rubies, filled with aromatic 
Betel, and presented it to me with his own hand. This I accepted 
with nil the courtesies and obeisances required by their customs. 
This little box weighed ninety rupees, while the rubies and sap¬ 
phires were valued at over sixty rupees-" {Hakluyt Society edition, 
1937, vol. i, pp, 156, 157.) 

As a reference to R. J. Wilkinson's Mplay-English Dictionary 
(Mytilene, 1932) will show, there are several varieties of boxes used 
when the Malayan wants makan sir eh, "to eat leaf," i,e, to chew 
betel, The usual names given to the ordinary box or basket for 
holding the requisites are bPkas sir eh, bikas pinang, U'mpat sir eh, or 
pish than. The chlrana is a metal pedestal bowl, deep and some¬ 
times lotus-shaped. In North Malay it is often of niello, and in 
Sumatra of brass, The cheram hidok is an oval shallow bow l with 
no pedestal. Then there is the puart. This is a caddy-shaped 
large bowl. Sir Richard Winstcdt draws my attention to the two 
gold specimens in the Perak regalia (Jaunt, Malayan Branch Roy. 
As, Soc., vol, xii. Pi. i, Singapore, 1934, p- 163), one of which is 
known as the puan vaga taru "box of the weeping dragon," and the 
other as puan hitjur , "the oval box," My old friend W. W, Skeat 
describes the l>oat-shaped variety of puan (Jourtt, Malayan Branch 
Roy, .dr. Soc.. vol. xxii, Pt. i, 1949. pp, 180, 181). The sireh-bcoE 
known as the tepak has a tray at the top holding various little con¬ 
tainers—the thtmbtd for tobacco and gambler, the pebuah for the 
nuts, and the pekapur for the lime. The leaf itself is carried in the 
box below the tray, the usual name for this part being langhap, In 
the sixteenth century the servants of East Indians of importance 
are represented in the well-known illustrations of dc Bry as carrying 
lime-containers, and oblong boxes with bundles of betel-leaves 
protruding. These are reproduced in Ciba Zeitschrift, No. 84, 
outside cover and p, 2942. 

Manv illustrations of bowls and boxes to hold arcca-nuts, lime- 
■ 

boxes, and betel-leaf holders will be found in Ling Roth's book 
on Malay silvcnvork, 1 

Ml. Ling fltrtb, Qnmat Sdicrzark, Malay and Chinas, London, t$io, See 
fi«** 3. ■*. 3. 3®-3+. 3k4?> 
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Thu betel-leaf holder is a flat tapering hexagonal vessel, with a 
YAndyked upper rim. It is made out of one piece of silver soldered 
together at the back down to die middle- Another piece of silver 
is soldered on to form the base (see Fig. 57 ci scq. in Roth's work). 

In his work on the natives of Sarawak and Borneo, 1 Roth quotes 
a passage describing the betel-basket worn by the Land Dyak: 
’* On the right side the Land Dyafc suspends a small basket, often 
very prettily plaited, to which is attached a knife in a bamboo 
sheath, the latter sometimes tastefully carved and coloured. The 
basket, knife, and fittings are called the tunkitt , the basket itself is 
the tnmbuk and holds the siri leaf and is made to contain two round 
little cases for lime and tobacco called dekan, and a piece of the 
inner bark of the boyu tree, white the knife in its sheath hanging on 
the outside of the tonkin is called the sinda'' 

Farther Last, among the Micronesians and Melanesians, the 
spatulas are almost always of wood, often with elaborately carved 
handles. The lime-boxes are for tile most part made from gourds, 
Several good examples can be seen in the ethnographical galleries 
at the British Museum. In the 1925 edition of the Handbook to 
the Ethnographical Collections w ill be found several illustrations of 
betel-chewing accessories. Thus on page 22 are specimens of 
lime spatula 1 from the Anchorite Islands, off the north coast of 
New Guinea. The ornament is derived from the tail of a lizard. 
Several other examples from the south-eastern portion of the New 
Guinea Archipelago will be found on p. 121, The handle of one is 
rudely carved in the shape of a human figure, while another is a 
small grotesque crocodile. The end of all these spatukc, w hich ia 
dipped into the lime gourd, is several inches in length, thus differing 
considerably in appearance from the very much smaller and 
differently shaped end of the Indian and Singhalese spatula:. The 
reasonj of course, is due to the different shape and dimension of the 
lime-boxes used in the two localities. 

On p. 72 of the Handbook art illustrations of the complete 
apparatus for betel-chewing from Ceylon, with the exception of the 
betel-hag described above. 

Having thus acquainted ourselves with the ingredients that form 
a “chew/’ some etymological evidence, the extent of the custom, 
and tlic appliances used in its observance, we can proceed to the 

1 Thi AkifYj if Sirratcak uad British fvmlh flbrfrrt, vuj. ii f fSt>6 h p. ji>, Rtrah 
quoits cttenfcivcfy from prrvioii? writer* <m fin met-, jdriqg their re£eitncet to be r til 
** Ltwi.l at hinh. and *L«nb eermotiirj*, For thr«.- see vt?3. i, pp. 51. $#6* 

1&0. in. 114, !|7. 14 3.102, ^73, and 1*4 
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actual accounts found either in Sanskrit literature, or given by early 
travellers to India and Indonesia, 

Betel-Chm'iiig in India prior to A.D, 1800 

As already intimated, it would he little more than pure guesswork 
to attempt to give a date at which bet el-chewing started in India. 
We find references to it both in the Jdtakas'- and in several other 
Pali works, 1 as well as in the Jain scriptures,- 5 The * l Bearer of the 
Betel-bag” was an important functionary in royal courts, and is 
often mentioned on inscriptions. 4 

The mention of betcl-chcwing in the prose text of some Jdtakas 
may lend one to assign a date as early as about 200 B.C., but as 
Professor Jarl Charpenticr reminded me, although the Jdtakat 
contain old material we have no proof that it goes back beyond the 
fourth or fifth century A.D. Until further evidence is discovered 
it seems probable that the upper classed of Hindu society did nut in 
general take to betel-chewing before the first centuries A.ix Dr 
Kcm J observed that betebchewing must have been introduced into 
India roughly between the peritxl of the two Hindu physicians 
Caraka and Su^nata. The date of Caraka is uncertain, hut as lie 
is said to have been at the court of Kaniska, the In do-Scythian 
King of North India and Afghanistan, we can probably give his 
date soon after a.D, 78. As Su&utA is now dated not later than the 
first century a.d. we can conclude that this century covers both 
men/ This confirms Charpcmicr’s remarks. Dr Kcm states 
further that no mention of betel occurs in the older parts of such 
Buddhistic canonical books as the MaftaOagga or Chullavagga ; nor 
does it <xcur in the MaMbhamta or Rumdyatut. Furthermore, 
j. S. Spever 7 points out thai (ambuta as a Pali word is quoted by 
Childers from the Mahtbcamm (fifth century-). Betel is mentioned 
in the At-addna Maids, but not in the earlier Avadana Sat uhi. 

We can conclude, therefore, that although betd was definitely 
known and described in Sanskrit medical works of the first century 

1 AtaiidiVaia-Jdisikii, No, 51, Omlmtlgv Edition, tk >1 i, p- <32; and Atuhibh&tu- 
Jataht. N T u. ■&*, ibid,* imL L p. J 52 . 

3 Sic, for exampk. Budahoehiw's Vituiidfn-maggfl, jh, eiik. ^ 

D^mda fFuli Tesr Soe.) 2 wh** J and DhummnptfJu (Birdln^furV tmn*- 

|aiiiw r linnarj Qtium Serbs* Vufl 3pE3t, p. 49)* 

y E.£. Aupap&likd Sutrti* sect. 3 S* m UuTTwnrs'* c'dimm* p 5 c 

4 Epjgt&phui Itulua, voL xl, p* cfc- 

- Biitfr&gt sol dr vrrhlimng rvjpr trm^t mxtnfrn *n Pnli^aitrifign m-.*Tkt?rtu m ndt . , 

(Lerterk, VtrimndelLrt^cn^ K AkswL ™ WctenKb, DLit>, bmixmlmn, t&B* t p. & 

* 5 e* fotkr, U Mailer, Jm m. Rvy. At* 8oc- t 19 iZp p Hs*, 

T "Scutli?* jIkuit the t^tb^niaipari.' 1 Vtt. dft.Kve* Ahtid . Writn. it AmiUr- 
d*m t AfdeeL Letter. Xku. Jteftkai. P«l VIH, Ko. 5 , AnwcxtUni> igoS. p?. 49, 5*- 
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a.d. —and presumably used ai that time — it does not appear in 
Buddhist or Hindu religious or ocular '-votings until about the 
fourth century a.d. 

In the Eitopadein betel is mentioned in Book tii, fab. is, and in 
die same Book, fab, xii, wc are told that it possesses thirteen 
qualities hardly to be found in the regions of heaven. It is described 
as pungent, bitter, spicy, sweet, expelling wind, removing phlegm, 
killing worms and subduing bad smells. It also beautifies the 
mouth, removes impurities and induces to love- We find it men¬ 
tioned by Sujgruta in a section on digestion after a meal {ch. xivi) 
where he says 1 that the intelligent eater should partake of some fruit 
of an astringent, pungent or bitter taste, or chew a betel leaf pre¬ 
pared with broken areca-mit, camphor, nutmeg, dove, etc. 

We now turn to the accounts of early travellers to India. 

fliuan-tSQHg (629-645) 

The first foreign mention of the use of betel in India is probably 
that in the Life of Hiuan-tsang* (7th century" a d.), where it is 
related that each day the Chinese pilgrim received from King 
Baladitya 41 120 portions of tambule* 20 oreca-nuts, 20 nutmegs, 
one ounce of camphor and a tenth 0/ a bushel of Kmg-ta-jm-mi 
(rice offered to the Great).” As Pclliot says, the king’s daily gift, 
with the exception of the rice, ail consisted of ingredients of a 
‘'chew.” But as the use of betel appears to have been forbidden 
to the priesthood, we may conclude that Hiuan-tsang distributed 
it among the laity, having merely accepted it as tile usual gift to 
visitors, 

Ibn aLBaitar, or 'Ahd Allah ibn Ahmad (1225) 

The Arabian physician Ibn al-Baitar, or ‘Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad, 
in his treatise on drugs, written about a.d. 1225, says as follows *: 

1 JBtikhflgrmtoui '4 tTumlvwxa, yq\. i # p. 562 

* Every wark of reftnefter n^nw w spell ihe name differently. Among Vurumla 
may be mentiona!:Hi'iien-Tiim^. Hiwen TWflg* tinmen ThAang, Hitun Titans 
Vuwi Chwans: anti Yuan Tvang, 

' \ti the text I hi-, h f llti -fcifii-Iit ( w tdmd? uo-fa} which *-10- upty be rJjnAyZq, ukfiiHis^h 
usiftt.«sfcTnii-.cd -i *iicb by t it tir r JuJicn or Bcol. See Vu\i\ Pclliof, T i c*mg Fao, vol. 
sm-iii. i$3i t pp, *jy, 

4 Sec J. vmi ScmihcitTier. Grata r ZmamnifmttUunt fiber dir Krdfit dir brkumitm 
nnfilchnf Hni- unJ XithrunffTmtlirl ? yn Ahu Mohammed Abdallah Em Ahtnrtt uif-s 
Miiioga bektmnt vmc* dat Numtn Ehtt Ihuthjf . StuU^pu l^ 4840*1 £42, rob i, pp. 2 D& g 
sot, I iim indebted In \\r W. II Schell fr>T rirwmnir my iitcmion 10 Abd All lb ibn 
AlmM. Peliiut relent "ir_ r-> the (better) French fran4uion Tnuu dn .Smtphj p*rr 
Ibn El by L. I delete, in iVolte ei Entmili . . tl voli. xiiii. nv tod ipi 
If 1 ?, i In eaeh zae\ k Paris, 1877 . 1 S 81 *nd For the pawagtb quoted free toI, 

xriih pp. 100-jot. No. “Tiuisbol. Betel. r 
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'' Betel b seldom brought to us from India now, because ihe leaves 
once dried go into dust for lack of moisture. Such as comes to 
Yemen and elsewhere can be preserved if cut on the branch and 
then kept in honey. It is an error to think that betel is this leaf 
which is now found among us which has the form and odour of 
the laurel which is known 'at Basra by spice merchants as kamari 
leaf, and which comes from the country of that name, Elkamer, as 
I have been told. There are physicians in our time who say that 
this leaf Is the leaf of the mafabathrum, and w ho use it as such, 
but that is an error,” 


He also quotes from several earlier Arab writers, among whom 
is tdrisi (the Sheriff, who thus describes the custom: 

“Tambil (betel) is hot in the first degree and dry in tht third. 
It dries the humidities of the stomach and fortifies a weak liver. 
The leaf eaten or taken with water perfumes the breath, drives 
care away, raises the intelligence. The Indiana use it instead of 
wine after their meals, which brightens their minds and drives 
away their cares. This is the manner of taking: If one w ishes to 
do it, one takes a leaf, and at the same time half a dram of lime (in 
other versions a dram, or a quarter of a dram are given]. If lime 
is not taken, it docs not taste good, and themind is not excited. 
Whoever uses it becomes joyful, he has a perfumed breath, perfect 
sleep by reason of its aromaticity, the pleasure which it brings, and 
its moderate odour. Betel replaces wine among the Indians, by 
whom it i& widely used.” 


Chau Ju-Kua (1225 1 ) 

The Chu-fan-chi is a work on the Chinese and Arab trade in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries by Chau Ju-Kua, a descendant of 
the Emperor Tai-tsung, After mentioning the “areca-nut” in 
Ann am, and “areca-nut wine” of the east coast of Sumatra, he 
describes Lambri in the north-west of the island. Speaking ot 
the king of Ceylon he savs 1 : “All day he chews a paste of areca-nut 
and pearl ashes. . . . J Two attendants are always present holding 

1 Tbfi ditc gxrcn by Ilirth mud ft&ckhill la mai 1256, but wc TPao. 1911, 
p, 449. 

1 TnfrtaJmitcl h\ Hirth -tmi Ro-cikliilL St Fetcrjbwx, 1911, pp 7-^ 71. For the 
other re il ranees see pp, 47, too, 77. 7&. r A- *55 and 160. For :iri intcrcitiritf mile on 
Lombn *ce "V ulc mri<j C'ofdjet, B*fak Str /Wv, voj ii„ jge^, pp, n |oo p 301, 

] Pclliat, r<mrig Put, roL ixvm» p. ++*+ **?* thmc the puncuuKmn of the trciulaban 
it wronff- He would translate "Ah 4 ty {o* every dty) be dww* iht trees-nut. 
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a golden dish to receive the remains of the ajeca-nut (paste) chewed 
by the king. The king s attendants pay a monthly fee of one t 1 of 
gold into the government treasury' for the privilege of getting the 
arcca-nut (paste) remains, for it contains * plum flower/ camphor, 
and all kinds of precious substances.” 

He also includes areas-nuts as one of the products of the Coro¬ 
mandel Coast, Java, Borneo and the Philippines. We shall return 
to him when speaking of betel in China (see pp. 274, 275). 


Marco Polo {1271 -1295) 


In quoting from Marco Polo's Description of the World, com¬ 
monly, though quite erronously, called his Travels, it is necessary 
to intimate from tv bat text a particular quotation is made. In this 
way the value of the passage in question can be ascertained, accord¬ 
ing as to whether it comes from a basic or otherwise important text 
on the one hand, or from an unreliable and bad text, such as the 
Venetian version, known as VB % on the other hand. There is no 
need to go into the complicated hi story of the numerous Polian 
texts. I have already given several accounts 0/ them else where,- 
and I will confine myself here to a brief description of those in 
which references to Iwtel-r hewing occur. The custom b referred 
to twice, once in describing the countrv of Lar, ix. Gujarat and the 
northern Konkan, and much more fully in the section on the City 
of Gail, a forgotten part in the Tinnevelley District of the Madras 
Presidency. The best MS. of Polo’s book that has come down to 
us is that m the Bib. Nat. at Paris (Fr, 1116), known as FJ It does 
not represent, however, a direct copy of the Genoese original as 
“written up 1 ’ by P<>lo’s fcllow-prisoner Rustichello of Pisa, but is 
3 later version, still in die original curious Franco-Italian Language, 
written in Italy in the first half of the fourteenth century. In his 


They hum pefrll Es> maW lime " Lilian fiillaw u r*- fc rtn« to llte precious i tonE^ 
which the m thn 11 hit of JeiAtta —Ccyltm Pclliol suggests iSiai 

the lime of Loirs t ptiiris m nwtiti ifLcd in 4>0Fin£hetmn with the Libulou* paiuc? , The 
lime in the cru=\v 1 would, whfa much greater probability. he uf burnt oyster 
*hr!b, a* mentioned by Varthcitiii. Batik w 4 end Fryer (nee bier}! 

1 An { weighed ,;o toe It* and iwmi ro have u*rd only for weigMug jroSd, 

1 Review of L I Benedetto** Mart# Poh:It Afi/i^j 1 , in die A italic Rei-ifWi October 
tf»t. pp, Gs 7 ^* 7 . J HCH-U.I-F 1929, FP pp je-5* fur the Ramusiu toniem 

and it* *ourct$L and Aprjt i^, pp, 327-333: my edition of the EBsabcthan trmsla- 
lion of John Ftamplon publish- 1 by the Argoiiaul Prcsi, 1 pp. rvai-jcai; and my 
review of Moult and Pclliol'» cornpcaite tren-iljitian Ln 1he Tc«dj Literary Suppkmxnt, 
4th February, tgjg. 

Pruned by die Socici i dc Geographic 1a Tome [ of Rrtaeii dt Vaytift* *1 dr 
M 6 mrnw f Pan?, i$i+: by I- J Benedetto, Marw Pdo: K Mtitan*, Florence igaS; 
iad fc \Krih liberty indicated *dditiaiw! s*nd variant ftading* from all other important 
ftacct. by A. C. Moule and Paul Pel2 rot, fla&iprum 0/ tire World* London, vol. i p 
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masterly treatment of the manuscripts Benedetto divides them into 
two main groups A and B, both ultimately derived from the lost 
original. Group A is represented bv F„ mentioned above, together 
with its three brother MSS. known as F l - : : which survive only 
in their translations into Court French, Tuscan and Venetian 
respectively. Group B is represented by the lost MSS. known 
only by Ramusto's printed text, 1 and by the recently discovered 
Zeladu MS, in the Chapter Library (Riblioteca del Cabildo) of 
the Cathedral of Toledo, known as Z . 2 This B group is of the 
utmost value in completing and correcting the texts of the A group, 
as its MSS, arc based on a lost test earlier than F. In this con¬ 
nection it must be realised that the great popularity of the book and 
its numerous MSS, liavc resulted in the destruction of the form in 
which it left its author's hands, so that in any attempted restoration 
of the probable original, group Bisj srne qua non of such a cask. 
Having thus briefly outlined die main features of the Poll an texts, 
we can proceed to the two betel-chewing references, The first is 
very brief and reads, according to the F text, J as follows; 

11 And they have their teeth very good because of a herb which 
they use to eat. which makes them digest ven well and is very 
wholesome to man’s body." 

The corrupt VB MS. adds “beautiful and” Indore “good/' while 
Z rather surprisingly has "at their meals," which seems to be the 
only possible translation of “in fcrtulis stiis/" The sense implied 
may simply be that the betel is put on the table for use tht moment 
the meal is over. If it could be translated “from their own dishes " 
any confusion would disappear, but I doubt if this is tenable. 
With the continual creation of saliva during the process of chewing 
and the accompanying oral motion it would be quite impossible to 
eat at the same time. Moreover, us the F text dearly says, it was 
beneficial to digestion, and so would be used after the meal. We 
have already seen that in his “Last Colloquy" Garcia da Orta says, 
“Every one chews it after meals, for they hold that the wo things 
should be done alternately/' IdrisT says it is used “instead of 
wine after their meals/’ slid as we shall sec later, Lmschoten tdJs 
us that the betel is not used for food " but after their meale tides, in 

1 *1 vul. if* Venice, I £59. 

-Trm&crrtwd by A. C. Moult, printed 1935, and putaltihcd & *& 1 . ii uf Moult 
anti Pcilior up. ui., ljjndon T 193ft. 

1 Moult md Priliut, op. di., vnl. u p. ->03, The corrcvpotiding in othtr 

Ttxu and sranildtiom atk r Maritk’n: ill, Ji. xxti; PiLUiim-r : Boult ill, ii. ckiii; 

YultJ Book iii J ch. xx; and Bcttttktfo: c!i dxxviii 
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the morning and all day long .. /’ The second reference — to 
be td-c hewing in CaiJ —is found only in the lost text (or texts) used 
by Ramus 10 1 and in the Z text. 2 The difference between the two 
is triflin g , and in the following passage any words peculiar to 
Ramusic are printed in italics. 

Although all the sources of Ramusio have not yet been ascer¬ 
tained, his principal base was one of the Latin versions of Pipino, 
from the Venetian Recension. To this must \k added three other 
MSS., V,, L. and VB.f and another one “di maraviglioso anti- 
chitk” which must have been even fuller than the newly-discovered 
Z, According to Motile and Pelliot's translation (p.413) we read:* 

*' Moreover you may know that all these people of this city and 
also all of the whole of Indie have a custom like this, namely that 
from a habit and pleasure they almost always carry in the mouth a 
certain leaf called tambur. And they go die wing this leaf and spit 
out the spittle which is formed. And nobles and magnates and 
kings especially do this. They have those said leaves made up 
with camphor and other stceet-stnelling spices; and so they go 
continually chewing them, and also quick lime mixed together. 
And / was told that this keeps them very healthy. And if moreover 
anyone does an injury to anyone and wishes to scorn him & to 
insult him, when he meets him on the road he takes that chew from 
the mouth and throws it in his fact and says, Thou an not worth 
this, namely what he throws- But he regarding it as a great 
injury and insult immediately rum ami complains to the king how 
such an one has scorned and made nothing of him, and asks him to 
give him leave for revenge; namely that if the aggressor has scorned 
him and his people he will ask leave and says that he wishes to try 
his own person and people with the person of him who did the 
injury and with his people, and to show whether he b worth [that] 
or not. But if he has scorned his own person only, he will ask leave 
for man to man.” 

Then follows an account of the ensuing fight between man and 
man, or people and people—no further reference being made to betel. 

It will be noticed in the above passage that the form tarnbur is 
given, This b according to Z. but Ramusio gives the more usual 

' RaamuiP III, eh. *uv; Vtarsden. pp. 674, (17$, aid Wright'S edition (Bohn'S 

Jib. i# 54 )i PP 4 « 3 ' 4 «a- 

5 Monk end Pclliot. vp> cif*. vn). i, p. 413. and vtil.ii, p. Iiisvti. 

•' For iScimJs ice Motile md Pelliot. op (it., Vol. it. pp. 51$, 516. 

* I hive slrrmly quoted dir Utter poRkn <tf thi* pasM#*, frum Yule’s abbreviated 
emiog, in the Essay on ** Faison-Damsels.'* Sec p. 
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form iembtti. This -r termination is also found in a contemporary 
account of Vasco da Gama's first voyage (1497-1409), The 
anonymous author of this Roteiro 1 thus describes a royal audience 
at Calicut: ” In his left hand the king held a very large gulden cup 
[spittoon], having a capacity of full an almude [8 pints]. At its 
mouth this cup was two palmas [16 indies] wide, and apparently 
it was massive. Into this cup the king threw the husks of a certain 
herb which is chewed by the people of this country because of its 
soothing effects, and which they call Glambor.” Professor Motile 
kindly draws my attention, to the fact that there appears to have been 
a tendency in Italy to confuse the final / and r, for span from finding 
“tamhur" and ^atambor” alongside with "teinbu/,” “ tambu/, 
"tambi/,” etc., we also get in the F text of Marco Polo (Moult and 
Pelliol, I, 230) the form , *Tosceor 1 “ with "tos-cuo/” in Ranmsio, 
meaning a “watchman,” A notable example is in IT?, where for 
“visible & invisible 11 we read visibel et invesiber, and cf. also 
Garcia da Orta's ’ bet/c” for "betc/.” Pelliot was unwilling to 
believe that Polo, who knew Persian, could have written so bad a 
form as tamhur, and was unable to guess how Ramusio got the 
correct form tembtil unless he copied it from some more correct 
lost MS. of Polo. But he was surely acquainted with Avicenna 
who used the 11 1 " termination (Book ii. ch. deeix, fol. 158a, of the 
1507 edition), and lie was bound to have read Varthema (1510) 
who also used the **L” Another point from the Z passage needing 
comment is the fact that whereas it gives correctly "lime” (calcemS 
as pan of the “chew,” Ramusto calls it quicklime (catcirta viva) 
thus making nonscnce of the whole thing. I have already (p. 200) 
mentioned Marsden’s mistaken use of the word. Translators of 
Marco Polo seem reluctant to correct the mistake, for not onlv docs 
Charignon speak of “chaux vivre" in hb edition (iii, 210V hut in 
the English translation of Benedetto's // Mitione, edited by Sir 
I*!. Denison Ross for the Broadway Travellers series (1931, p, 325), 
the Ramus ion form is still retained. As we shall see later when 
dealing with Sumatra (p. 263) the Parmentiers, who visited the 
island in 1529 are careful to say that the betel leaf is used with 
"chaux esteintc,” slaked lime. A very mild linn* was alway's used 
for chewing and whenever possible pounded mussel- or oyster- 
shells were used. Garcia da Orta says {sec p. 192): "They do not 
use our lime from stone, hut a lime made from oy3ter shells which 
is not strong.*' Quick lime would bum right through the tongue 
and jaw! Passing over l bn Batuta (see pp- 227, 299) as having little 
to tell us, we come to : 

1 Edited hy E, G Ravtnstein fiir she H&fcjnvi Society. 1st Sgr«. Nr.. ^ 56. 
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'Abdu-r Rtizzdq (1443) 

In his valuable account of the Court of Vijayanagar, 1 Abdu-r 
Rauaq, ambassadui 1 of Shah Rukh, relates how he received betel 
and camphor each time lie visited the king. In his description of 
betel he lavs special stress on its aphrodisiacal properties. 

I quote from the French translation of Quatremere (Englished by 
R, H. Major), India in the Fifteenth Century, Hakluyt Society, 
1857, p. 32.: 

“The betel is a leaf like that of the orange, but longer. In 
Hindoostnn, the greater part of the country' of the Arabs, and the 
kingdom of Ormuz, an extreme fondness prevails for this leaf, 
which, in fact, deserves its reputation. The manner of eating is as 
follows. They bruise a portion of faufel (areca), otherwise called 
stpari, and put it in the mouth. Moistening a leaf of the betel, 
together with a grain of chalk, they rub the one upon the other, roll 
them together, and then place them in the mouth. They thus take 
as many as four leaves at a time, and chew them. Sometimes thev 
add camphor to it, and sometimes they spit out the saliva, which 
becomes of a red colour. 

“This substance gives a colour to and brightens the countenance, 
causes an intoxication similar to that produced by wine, appeases 
hunger, and excites appetite in those who arc satiated; it removes 
the disagreeable smell from the mouth, and strengthens the teeth. 
It is impossible to express how strengthening it is, and how much 
it excites to pleasure. It is probable that (he properties of this 
plant may account for the numerous harem of women that the king 
of this country maintains. If report speaks truly, the number 
of the khatoun [princesses] and concubines amounts to seven 
hundred." 

Ludovico di Vorthema (1505) 

With the publication in tpzS of the Argonaut Press edition of the 
Itinerary of Ludovico di f art hern a of kohgna, for which I was 
fortunate enough to get Sir Richard Temple to write a most 
interesting and important “ Discourse," Varthcma has at last been 
exonerated from charges of misrepresentation and downright lying 
which had been brought against him since 1550 almost to'the 
present day. The first man to make these charges was none other 
than our old friend Garcia da Orta. It was not, apparently, a case 
of malice, but due to the fact that Orta relied on a Spanish transla¬ 
tion of Varthcmi's travels which mis-translated several of his 
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statements. For details I must refer readers to Sir Richard 
Temple's "Discourse/' pp, xx-xxiii, as mentioned above, 

Varthema refers to betel twice. In the first instance it is to 
recount the tale of Mahmud Shah, King of Gujarat, and the 
poisoned spittle. This i have already (pp. 31-33) given in the 
"Poison-Damsels” Essay. 

In the second instance 1 we have a short account of the custom 
which confirms the views of ‘Abdu-r Razzaq to a considerable 
extent: 

“As an act of devotion, the king does not sleep with a woman or 
eat betel for a whole year. This betel resembles the leaves of the 
sour orange, and they are constantly eating it. It is the same to 
them that confections are to us, and they eat more tor sensuality 
than for any other purpose. When they cat the said leaves, they 
eat with them a certain fruit which is called coffolo \jatifef], and the 
tree of the said coffofo is called Arechu , and is formed like the stem 
of the date-tree, and produces its fruit in the same manner. And 
they also cat with the said leaves a certain lime made from oyster 
shells, which they call Cionama ." 1 

Duarte Barbosa (1513) 

Writing on the west coast of India, near Goa, Barbosa, the 
Portuguese official, says-*: 

“This betel wc call ‘the Indian leaf’ 4 ; it is as broad as the- leaf of 
the plantain herb, and like it in shape. It grows on an ivy-like 
tree, and also climbs over other trees which are enveloped in it. 
These yield no fruit, but only a very aromatic leaf, which through¬ 
out India is habitually chewed by both men and women, night and 
day, in public places and roads by day, and in bed by night, so that 
their die wing thereof has no pause. This leaf is mixed with & 
small fruit (seed) called areai, and before eating it they cover it 
with moistened lime (made from mussel- and cockle-shells), and 
having wrapped up these two things with the betel leaf, they chew 
it, swallowing the juice only. It makes the mouth red and lire 
teeth black. They consider it good for drying and preserving the 
belly and the brain. It subdues flatulence and takes away thirst, 

i Hakfcuyt Briery edition, 1863, p 144; Anjatiaui Press wiition. ujiS, pp. 

- Jv. Chun&Mi lime, Sttr ffoiry/n-jfubitmtv. 

* S«c Denies' edition for iht Hikhiyt Shirty, i-gL i. pp. 168*169, 

* Hera Barbosa ihe samr mistakr as Temi Piras. to which Dames should 

have drawn Bttottipfi. 
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so that they take tio drink with it. From hence onward, on the 
way to India, there is a great store thereof, and it is one of the chief 
sources of revenue to the Indian kings. By the Moore, Arabs and 
Persians this betel is called tambuL” 

Tarni Fires {1512 -\ 515) 

After tireless and unremitting search for the lost codex containing 
the Stima Oriental of Tome Fires and the Book of Francisco 
Rodrigues, Dr Armando Cortesao discovered it in 1937 in the 
Bibliotheque dc la Chambrc des Deputes, Paris. It was subse¬ 
quently translated into English, and published, together with the 
original Portuguese text, by the Hakluyt Society'. 1 This almost 
completely unknown work throws new light oil the first official 
European Embassy to China and its leader. Tome Pi res, the extra¬ 
ordinary man who (so the editor tells us in the Foreword), after 
being apothecary to the unfortunate Prince Afonso, son of King 
John II. went to India in 1311 as “factor of the drugs," lived for 
two and a half years in newly-conquered Malacca, where he wrote 
most of the Sama Oriental, arid then was sent as ambassador to 
China, where he died after some twenty years of varied and pain¬ 
ful ex per icnces, He gives no d c talk'd description of betei-chswing, 
but refers to its use in the Deccan fpp. 52. 53), Goa (pp. 57-59), 
Malabar Ip. 82), Ceylon (p. 86), Siam (p. 103}, Champa (p. 114.), 
the Moluccas (p. 319) and Malacca (p. 266). In speaking of tlie 
betel at Goa, and again when describing Bachtun (racham) island 
in the Moluccas, Fires wrongly identifies folio indo with betel. A? 
wc have already seen (p. ig8) Garcia da Orta deals with the con¬ 
fusion between the two in his “ Last Colloquy," Fires speaks of 
the clove trees of Bachtan, and says that the inhabitants dry the 
branches of the trees with the leaves on and export them to Venice 
by way of Alexandria, and that for quite twenty years he had been 
using them in Portugal instead of the folio India. Linschoten 
{Voyage to the East indies, Hakluyt Society, vol. ii, pp. 130, 131) 
says that the leaves of the “ Folium Tndum " are like orange leaves, 
are of a dark green colour and have a sweet smell like cloves. The 
Indians, he says, use them to impart a sweet breath and to keep 
"their apparell, doaibes and Linnen . .„from wurmes." Pircs 

1 Thu Svmn Orirntaf of 1n mt uun? vf tAr Bait, from the ReJ Sfa t* 

J'tpar t, t+ntlrn m Mala* m mui tmtm in 15: = -1515* ami tht Bmk ttf Frimitfo R^hlr^ua 
FuiiiT <i/ a iu thi Rt4 taiuriml ruin, olmmaJt &ul wtups, iwUm $ md ^ 

in fftf Eizrt hff&tf 1515. TfMuktfil frnm tike Portuguese MS, imJ edited b\ 
,Wmw!« CortittW, * vak, Hikhiyt Society, ind Ser,, Srj. LXXXJX. XC> i^mdon, 
T£44 The tnumcntiifnt ta caraifiuma through the rwo volume*. 
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adds that the dove leaves are used because dried betel lias no 
flavour. If, then, the dove leaves were actually used as a substitute 
for the folium indum it is quite contrary to the findings of Garcia 
da Orta (see the end of his 23rd Colloquy—Markham’s translation, 
p. 207), 

In a letter dated Cochin, 27th January, 1516, sent to King 
Manuel, Tome Pi res gives a list of drugs together with a short 
description. His notes on betel (p. 516) are as follows; 

“Folio Indo is betel. The best here is from the Kingdom of Goa. 
From Cliaul to Cambodia, and in all the Islands, even beyond the 
Moluccas, it is found in abundance. When green, it is substantial, 
along with uveltitta hidia[e ] or areca and lime. Dry, it is good for 
nothing, for its virtue is so subtle that, when dry, it has neither 
flavour nor taste. The men of these pans can sustain themselves 
on betel three or four days without eating anything else, it greatly 
helps digestion, comforts the brain, strengthens the teeth, so that 
men here who eat it usually' have all their teeth, without any missing, 
even at eighty years of age. Those who eat it have good breath, 
and if they do not eat it one day their breath is unbearable. It is a 
form of nourishment in these parts.” 

John Huyghett van Limchaten (1583-1589) 

Passing over the brief references given by Ca?sar Frederick ’ 
(1563-1501) and Pedro Teixeira 2 (1586-1615} we come to the most 
important of all the early accounts—namely, that by Linschotcn. 
It contains several interesting interpolations printed in italics, the 
work of the learned Bernard ten Broeckt (whose mime was latinised 
as Paludanus). a contemporary of Linschotcn, 

So interesting and informative is the account that I give it below 
in full, according to the translation in the edition printed for the 
Hakluyt Society, edited by Burnell and Tide 3 : 

“The leaves called Bcttcle or Bcitre, which is very common in 
India, and doyly eaten by the Indians, doe grow in all places of 
India, where die Portingals have discovered, not within the eountrie 
but only on the sea coast, uniesse it bee some small quantise. It 
will not growe in cold places, us China, nor in over hot places, as 

1 Hqblnyt'* ( oj'Oew. NUcLfthpae'* edition, Ghj-nw, 1304, vet v, p. jot. 

2 W. F. SiflclaiV* urssslution, Hakluyt Society, 1903. pp. 190-100, 

1 Thr I -jyiftf r if Jiihtt Httygktn ran tm«A«lrK m ih* Bail indtii From ilie OW 
Enj{]s*h r. uf rjoB, Umkit, 18B5. vol ti. p, *>t tt :«j. 
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Mosambique and Sofala, and because it is so much used, I have 
particularly set it downe in this place, although it is already spoken 
of in many other places. You must understand that this Bettde 
is a leafe somewhat greater and longer out than Orange leaves, and 
is planted by sticks, whereupon it ciimeth like Ivie or pepper, and 
so like unto pepper, that a farrc off growing each by other, they can 
hiirdlic bee descerncd. It hath no other fruite but the leaves only, 
it is much dressed and looked unto, for that it is die dayly bread? 
of India. The leaves being gathered doe continue long’ without 
withering, alwaies shelving fresh and greenc, and are sold by the 
dozen, and there is not any woman or man in all India, but that 
every day eateth a dozen or two of the same leaves or more: not 
that they use them for foode, but after their mcale tides, in the 
morning and all day Ion", as likewise by night, 1 and [as they goe 
abroad] in the si recces, wheresoever they* be you sluil see them with 
some of these leaves in their handes, which continually they are 
chawing. These leaves are not used to bee eaten* alone,' but 
because of their bittern esse they are eaten 3 with a eertaine kindc of 
fruit which the Malabare$ and P'ortitigales call Arvcca, the Gusurates 
and Decaniin-s, Suparii, and the Arabians FauffeL This fruite 

J rowcth un trees like the Palme trees that bcare the Nut Cocus in 
ndia, but they are somewhat thinner, with the leaves somewhat 
longer and smaller. The fruit is much like the fruit that groweth 
->n Cipresse trees, or like a Nutmeg, though some [of them are] on 
the one side flat, & on the other [side] thicker, 4 some 1 wing some* 
'■'■ Hat greater and very hard. They cut them in the middle with a 
knife, and so chaw them with Bcttcle, they are within ful of veines, 
white, and [somew hat] reddish. There is a kindc of Arecca called 
Cechaniin, 1 which are lease, blacker, and very hard, yet are like¬ 
wise used with BetteIc, and have no taste, but onlie of [the] wood, 
and yet it moysteneth the mouth, and coloured! it both red and 
blackc, whereby it seemeth that the lips and the teeth are painted 
w ith black? blood, which happeneth when the Arecca is not well 
dried. There is another sort which in the eating of chawing 
[beeing swallowed down?! makcLh men light in the heade, as if 
they luul drunk? wine all the day long, but that is sornic past 
nicy use yet another mixture which they eate withall, that is to say, 
a cake m role 6 made of a certain? wood or tree called Kaate, and 
then they annotm the Bcttdc leaves with the chalke made of burnt 
oyster shulles, which can doe no hurt in their bodies, by reason of 


1 Dr i%, Dutch: (udd)’ m the Iukuc." 
J Hrig, Ehitdi: ‘u*cd " 

1 OriL{. Duidi: M thtv, lJ_ 11 


4 Oi%. Dutch , " high . 14 
" Of^i Dutch: "Chccanjjfl." 
* Orign Dutch: 11 littk ba!E." 
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the small quant hie of it, all this being chawed together, and the 
luicc swallowed downe into their bodies, for all the rest they spit 
forth, they say it is very good for the maw, and against a stinking 
breath, [a sovereigne medicine] for the teeth, and fastning of 
gumtnes, and [very good] 1 against die Sehorbucke,- and it i$ most 
true that in India verie few men are found with stinking breathes 
or tooth aches, or troubled with the Scorbueh or any such diseases, 
and although they be never so old, they ahvaiea have their teeth 
whole and sound, but their mo tithes and teeth are still as if they 
were painted with black blood as I said before, and never leave 
spitting reddish spittle like blood The Portingale women have 
the like customs of eating these Bel tele leaves, so that if they were 
but one day without eating their Bettele, they persuade themselves 
thev could nor live: Yea, they set it in the night times by their 
Beddes heades, and when they cannot sleepc, they doe nothing els 
but chaw Bettele and spit it out againe. In the day time where¬ 
soever they doe sit, goe, or stand, they are continually chawing 
thereof, lifee Oxen or Kine chawing their cud: for the [whole] 
exercise of [many Portingale]' women, is onely all the dav long to 
wash* themselves, and then fal to the chawing of their Bettele. 
There are some Portingaltsi that by the common custome of their 
wives eating of Bettele, due likewise use it, When the Indian 
women 5 go to visit one an other, the Bettele goeth with them, and 
the greatest pleasure or entertainment they can shew one to the 
other, is presently to present them with some Bettele, Arccca, and 
clialkc in a woodden dish, which they keepc onely for that purpose. 
This Bee tele is to be sold in every' comer, and streete, and shoppe " 
[of the townc], as also in every high way for travellers and pas¬ 
sengers, and is ready prepared, that is to say, so many Bettele leav es, 
one Arccca & some chalke, and many times some Cate for such as 
desire to have it, w liich the[y] commonly keeper in their houses, or 
beare in their hands in a wnodden painted dish, and so cate in this 
sort, first a peece of Arecca, and Cate, which they chaw, after that 
a leafe of Bettele, and with the naile of their thumbe. which they 
purposely wearc sharpe and long, not round as wee doe, thev pull 
the veines [orstringes] out of the leafe, and so smeare it with chalke, 
and rowling it together, they thrust it in their mouthes and chaw it, 
The first sap thereof they spit forth: and say that thereby they 

1 Orij£. Dutch - 1 f mTicdy-'' 

1 Schurtidilcb (DLiich, ' 1 acheurhu v dc 1 ii scurvy, 
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purge the head and the maw of all cvill, and dcgmaticke humors, 1 
and their spittle being as fowle as blacke blood, which colour 
proceedcth from the Arecca; the rest of the Iuice they swallow 
downs* 

“The Indians goe continually- in the streets* and wales with 
Bet tele and the other mixtures in their handes chawing, specially 
when they go to speake with any man, or come before a great Lord, 
thereby to retaine a good smell, and to keepe their breathes sweet, 
and if they should not have it [in drat sort] with them whensoever 
they [meete or] speake with any man of account, it were a great 
shame for them. 

“ The teamen likewise when they accompany secretly with their 
husbands. Joe first eat a little Bet tele, which (they think) maketh them 
uptcr to the game. Alt the Indians eate it after their mtales, saying 
that otherwise their meate icoU upbraide them [and rise in their 
stomakes], and that such as have used to eats it, and have it, doe 
[presently] get a stiruddne breath. They doe at cert dine times for- 
bears the eating of Bettm. [or] when any of their neerest friends die, 
and oho on certain fasting doits, as likewise some Arabians and the 
followers of AH, Mahomets brother in imee, doe upon their fatting 
dates. In Malabar, this leafe is called Bet tele, in Decam Gus urate, 
and Canam} it is called Pam* in Maiaion} Siri} by Avicenna, 
Tambut} hut better by others Tambul. Avicenna sayeth, that Bcttele 
strengthencth the maw, and fast net h the flesh of the Gu mines, for which 
purpose the Indians doe use it, but where he affirmeth those leaves to 
be cold in the first degree, and drying in the second, it is not so, for 
either his Hooke is false printed} for hue was deceived [therein], for 
those leaves are hotte and drie in the end of the second degree, as 
Garcias ah I lor to himself hath found out, likewise the taste and smell 
thereof doe affirme it to be, to. This lie tide is like a Citron leafe, but 
[somewhat] longer, sharps at the rude, having certain wines that rtinne 
along the leafe. The rypest are holden to bee the best, and are of 
colour yellow[ish], although some women chase the unripe, because they 
are pleasanter* in the chiming. The teams doe wither fry much 
handling. The Bettele in Malacca , beareth a fruit like the tayk of 
an Efts, which because it tasteth -cell, is eaten: it is planted like a 


1 On#. Dutch - M ttU driJ humour* md firermarkkE 1 ' (u lututmtive},. 
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Vine upon stickes, as Hoppes ] with us. Some jot their greater 
benefit Plant it among Pepper, and among Area'a, and thereof doe 
make a pleasant Galterie. This Bette k must be carefully looked unto, 
and often watered. He that desire th to knotv more hereof, let him 
etude the icortkie commentaries of learned Clufius, uppon the Chapter 
of Garcias touching Beitde . 1 

"The Noblemen and Kings, wheresoever they gou, stand or sit, 
have ahvaics a servant by them, with a Stiver keile [in their hand] 
full of Bettelc and their mixtures, and [when they will eat] give 
them a I cafe ready prepared- And when any Ambassadour com- 
metli to speakc with the King, although the King can understand 
them well, yet it is their manner (to maintainc their estates) that 
the Ambassadour speaketh unto them by an interpreter, [that 
slandeth there] in presence, which done, he anawereth againc by 
the same interpreter. In the meant time, the King Jyeth on a bed, 
or else sitteth on the ground, uppon a Carpet, and his servant 
standeth by, readte with the Bettele which he continually chaweth, 
and spitteth out the luyce, and the remainder thereof, into a Silver 
Basin; standing by him, or else holden by some one of his slaves or 
[his] wives, & this is a great honour to the Ambassadour, specially 
if he profereth him of the same Bettele that he bimselfc doth eatc. 
To conclude, it is ihvir common use to eatc it, which because it is 
their dayly exercise, and that they consume so much, 3 1 have made 
ye longer'discourse, the better to understand it, although somewhat 
hath becne said thereof m other places, The Kings & Lords of 
India use pillcs made of Arecca, Cate and Camphora, with beaten 
Lignum aloes, 4 and a little Amber, which they cate altogether with 
[tettde and C haiku, in steed e of Arecca. 

" Some ntixe Bet tele with Licium, some and those of the richer & 
mightier sort with Camp her,, others with Lignum aloes, Muske and 
Amber Grifs, and beeing so prepared , is pleasant of taste and makelh a 
steert breath. There are some that chare JlrecCa either with Carda- 
momum, or with Closes. Within the la tide far a from the Sea, those 
lelitres art wide verie deare. It is said that the King of Decan 
Misamoxa* spends th yearely thereof, to the valew of abm>e thirtie 
thousand Milreyes. This is their banquet ting stuffe, and is given them 
by travellers , 6 and the Kings give it to thar Subjects. To the rich 
[they give thereof faing] mixed with their owne hands, and to others 

i Otis. Dtaich: “Clif “ (ivy). 
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[they semi U \ by their servants. When they send my mm i of Ambas- 
sage or otherwise 1 ; there are certain* Siike Purses full of prepared 
Bettele delivered unto him , and no man may depart before it be 
delivered him , for it is n [sign* or] token of his passe port:' 

Abu-i-Fazl ‘Alldmi (1596-1605) 

Abu- 1 -Fazl, the learned minister of Akbar, gives us interesting 
details about the various kinds of betel leaves. He first refers to 
the arc ca-nut palm, which he describes as graceful and slender like 
the cypress. "The wind often bends it T so that its crown touches 
the ground ; but it rises tip again. There are various kinds, The 
fruit when eaten raw, tables somewhat like an almond, but gets 
hard when ripe. They eat it with betel leaves.’* 

After describing various fruits he proceeds to die betel leaf 1 : 

"The Betel leaf is, properly speaking, a vegetable, but con¬ 
noisseur: call it an excellent fruit, Mir Khusrau of Dihlf in one of 
his verses says: 'It is an excellent fruit like the flower of a garden, 
the finest fruit of Hindustan/ The eating of the leaf renders the 
breath agreeable, and repasts odorous. It strengthens the gums, 
and makes the hungry satisfied and the satisfied hungry'. I shall 
describe some of lire various kinds: t. Hie leaf called Biiahri is 
white and shining, and does not make the tongue harsh and hard. 
It tastes best of all kinds. After it has been taken away trom the 
creeper, it toms white, with some care, after a month, nr even after 
twenty day's, when greater efforts are made. 2. The Kaker leaf 
is white with spots, and full, and has hard veins. When much of 
it is eaten, the tongue gets hard. 3. The Jaisicdr leaf does not get 
white, and is profitably sold mixed with other kinds. 4. The 
Kapur: leaf is yellowish, hard, and full of veins, but lias a good 
taste and smell. 5. The Kapur kmt leaf is yellowish green, and 
pungent like pepper; it smells like camphor. You could not eat 
more than ten leaves. It b TO be had at Ran liras; hut even there 
it does not thrive in every soil. 6. The Banglah leaf is broad, full, 
hard, plushy, hoi and pungent. 

"The cultivation is as follows: In the month of Chait (March- 
April). about New-Year’s time, they take a part of 3 creeper four 
or five fingers long with Karhanj leaves on it and put it below the 
ground. From fifteen to twenty days after, according as leaves 
and knots form, a new creeper will appear From a knut, and as soon 

1 One.. Dutch: ' when anybody will ttmtrl " 
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as another knot forms, a leaf will grow up. The creepers and new 
leaves form for seven months, when the plant ceases to grow. No 
creeper lias more than thirty leaves, As t.he plant grows, they prop 
it with curies, and cover it, on the top and die sides, with wood and 
straw, so as to near it up in the shade. The plant requires con¬ 
tinually to be watered, except during the rains. Sometimes they 
put milk, sesame oil and its seeds pressed out, about the plant. 
There are seven kinds of leaves, known under nine names; 1. The 
Knrhunj leaf, which they separate for seedlings, and call Peri. 
The new leaf is called GadoutaJt, z. The Nauti I eat. 3. The 
Bahuti leaf. 4. The Chhiw leaf, 5. The Adhinida leaf. 6. The 
Agahttiyah or Lewdr leaf. 7. The Kttrhanj leaf itself. With the 
exception of the Gadautah, the leaves are taken away from the 
creeper when a month old. The last kind of leaf b eaten by some; 
others keep it for seedlings: they consider it very excellent, hut 
connoisseurs prefer the Peri. 

,k A bundle of 11,000 leaves was formerly called Lahdsuh , which 
name b now* given to a bundle of 14,000. bundles of 200 are 
called Dhali\ a lahdsoh U made up of dh'Ais. In winter they turn 
and arrange the leaves after four or five days; in summer every' 
day. From five to twenty-five leaves, and sometimes more, are 
placed above each other, and adorned in various ways. They also 
put some betel-nut awl k tit'is on one leaf, and some chalk paste on 
another, and roll them up: this is called a berah. Sonne put cam¬ 
phor and musk into it, and tie hoth leaves with a silk thread. 
Others put single leaves on plates, and use them thus. They are 
also prepared as a dish." 

Pranfois Pyrard of Laval (1602-1607) 

The above dates denote the period spent bv Prvard in the 
Maldives after the wreck of the Corbin there on 2nd July, 1602. 
The Maldives consist of between 2000 and 13,000 islands (the 
actual number seems uncertain), of which only about 175 are 
inhabited. They extend from lat. 7’ 6' N. to kit. o* 4 1 S., and 
from long, 7a 1 ' 33' to lone, 73“ 44' E, The most northerly atoll is 
some 350 mites from Cape Comorin, and Mali atoll about 400 
miles from the nearest port of Ceylon, The isolation of the group 
will, therefore, be appreciated. Its chief industries are cocoanuts, 
tortois to.shell, cowries and ambergris. Betel-chewing is universal, 
and Pyrard refers to the custom several times in his narrative.' 

1 T/ir Vvyagr 0/ Franf&it Pyrard af Ljto/ hr the Eatl triditv, fht MidMvm. iht 
Malvt&i* Rmsti, Translated team the ird F?tnc!i edition of 3 frig and edited 
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’ T hey are,’ 1 he says (voL i t p, 17+)» “very particular in cleaning 
their teeth, and arc further of opinion that the red colour of the 
betel and arcctt, which they are continually chewing is good for 
them; so that they all have red teeth by reason of the betel-chewing, 
and they deem it a beauty. They carry betel always on them in 
the folds of their waist, and it would be a dishonour to a man found 
wanting it; it is the custom, when they meet one another on the 
road, each to give of his own.” Pyrard found betel-chewing a 
preventative of toothache and a strengthens of the gums. His 
general account (vol ii, pp. 36a. 363) is as follows: 


Betel is a plant set at the foot of other trees, which it clasps like 
as docs pepper or ivy: the leaf is about as big as that of rib-wort 
(plantain), but harder and thicker, and full of little nerves or fila¬ 
ments. 1 here is great store of it in the Bast Indies, and chiefh T 
at the Maidive islands, for there they cultivate it with extreme care. 
The Indians make great use of it, evervbodv chewing this leaf 
almost perpetually: they mingle ii with .1' little lime fin default of 
oyster or other sea shell), which they call omty\ {MaJdivc wt 1, Sin. 
hunu, the chunum of India] and a fruit the) call £ir*qua t in order to 
temper its bitterness, Jt is this which causes the red colour pro¬ 
duced in the chewing. They say they use it for their health, and 
tlmt they could not otherwise live, for that this leaf is hot, and aids 
digestion; wherefore they chew it at all hours, having some of it 
in their mouths at all times, except when they sleep.' Moreover, 
it is uf good taste and pleasant odour, and perfumes the breath; in 
such wise, that a man would not kiss a woman unless her mouth 
savoured of betel, nor would a woman a man. In truth, its odour 
is pleasant and agreeable; and, furthermore, it provokes and incites 
the passions ot love. And though :t is thus hot, nevertheless it is 
refreshing to the mouth, quenches the thirst, and saves them from 
continually drinking, whereto the great heat would otherwise 
compel them. Haying sucked the juice, they spit out the remnant. 

1 made use of it while t was* among them, and found it salutary. It 
dries the bruin and the evil humours of the body. Also it preserves 
the teeth so welt, that ! never knew' one Lhat used it who had tooth¬ 
ache, or had lost a single tooth; ii makes the teeth as red as coral, 
indeed, but that they deem a beauty. They think so much of it, 
that were one to enter a house without being'offered some betel, he 
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would take It for an affront and a disgrace; and so, wlien triends 
meet by the war, out of politeness and in token of good will, they 
offer one another betel. In a word, at all feasts, banquets, and 
rejoicings, it is the first and chiefest item of all good cheer, as good 
wine is with us, f> 

According to a modem account of the island, 1 there lias been 
little or no change in die conditions and customs ol the people since 
Pyrard‘s time. Attention should be drawn to Appendix A, ‘‘Early 
Notices of the Maldives,” in vol. it. pp. 423-492, of the Hakluyt 
edition of Pvrard, It includes a long extract Irotu the account of 
I bn Batuta m which he refers 10 betel-chewing several times^ 

We can pass over the brief accounts given bv other travellers of 
the first half of the seventeenth century , as giving us no new 
information. I refer to such men as Sir Thomas Roc* (1615- 
1617): Edward Terry* (1616-1619); Pietro della Valle 5 (1623) and 
Jon Olafsson, the Icelander 5 (1623). 

We can pause, however, for a moment with Peter Mtmdy, 

Peter Mundy (1628-1634) 

In Relation VI he speaks of "feilda of Paan or Beetle, ’ but in 
Rekrion VUI (1632) he speaks of “ Bettlenutt,” thus confounding 
the names of the two ingredient*, a mistake which has been faith¬ 
fully copied ever since. As we shall see very shortly, Fryer made 
matters worse by calling the be tel-leaf Araeh and the .irvca- 
seeds “Settle.” 'Under the heading “Paan what it is/' 7 Mundy 
writes as follows 8 : 

“Wee also sawe some feilds of Paan. which is z kinde of leafe 
much used to bee eaten in this Countrie, thus: First they take a 
kinde of Nutt called Suparrwt [rupwri], and comonlv with 11s Settle* 
rrutt, which, broken to peeces, they infold in one of the said leaves, 
and soc put it into their mouthes, Then take they of the said 
leaves, and putunge a little slaked lyme on them, they also put into 

1 ? W. Hoddy, Th* Tto Th^utaad hki. rmj, forward. 

2 See. for txwnplc. pr 4 ^. 4JJ. 4&S and . . 

* S«c W : . Foster'* edition for the Hak Sun Sockijr. <*■», i. PP • «'**'■ ™ ^ 1 . 

iii p 4SJW- 

1 W\ Foster* Early Tntvflt m fndui, 19*1, p jqo* 

5 Set Grey + * edition for dw Hulduvt hearty, iKgi, vol, t. pp. 36*37 

#Sce PSiiipoits 1 . Tempts and A mtny's edition for the HakJuyt Society. v»\ u t 

1^32. p- ns - 

’ In tlte Harl. MS. izW* Mundy lift* added 1 ^id the itw of it 

# See TcmpkV edition for the HiJtliirt Society, ™l. ti, pp. 9^7 
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their moutlies, and after them oilier, untill their mouthes arc 
reasonably filled, which they got chain pi nge, swalloweing downe 
the Juice till il be drie; then they spin it out. It is aeconipted a 
grace to eat it up and downe the Streets and [is] used by great men. 
riierc is noc veaitt, himqueu, etts. without it, with which they passe 
away the lyme, as with Tobaococ in England ; but this is very who]- 
some, sw«te in smell, and strange in'Taste. To Strangers it is 
most cornonly given rut partiuge, soe that when they send for 
Paane, it is a signs of dispeedinge, or that it is tyme to" be gon,” 

In Relation XXII Mundy gives an interesting description of 
*' A Pepper gardtin/’ and correctly explains how die black pepper 
vine, Piper nigrum , is planted at the foot of the areca-palm. 1 He 
gives a sketch of the pepper garden, 1 and after explaining hou- the 
pepper plant grows upon the “truncke of the Betele mitt tree," 
describes his drawing of the areca-palm itself as follows; 

*\ ; . an Arrecca or betelnutt tree, with the Fruits growing outt 
aloit in die trunck or stemme. The nun is selffe. when it is ripe 
in the huskc, is of an orenge coullour, much bigger then 3 great 
WaUmitt. The kernel! (which is only estimated) is a little bigger 
then a Nuttmegg, the inside greyish with white veynts. This is 
diatt thatt is eaten with Paan and is used in Most of the easterne 
parts of the World, The paan leafe is like the pepper lcafe and 
groweth tippe somwhau after thatt manner, requiring a support.'' 

Bernier (1656-1668) 

Francois Bernier mentions 1 the- method by which poison can 
be conveyed In a betel '‘chew." A young nobleman, by name 
Nazerkan, was suspected bv Shnhjahan of an illicit love affair with 
his favourite daughter, the Bcgum-Sahcb (jahlnara), M As a mark 
of distinguished favour the King presented the Intel, in the presence 
of the whole court, to the unsuspecting youth, which he was obliged 
immediately to masticate, agreeably to the custom of the country-. 

. . . Little did the unhappy lover imagine that he had received 
poison from the hand of the smiling Monarch, but indulging in 
dreams of future bliss, he withdrew from the palace, and ascended 
his patchy* Such, however, was the activity of the noison that he 
died before he could reach home." ' r ' 

J Even Sir RiehanJ Temple JFpeafc* nf iTic iS b^fol 

1 Tpflpfctdp rtf., vu\. Bit, Plate Xu. 9 facing p 79, atui ir*T n. 
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Bernier also speaks (p. 2S3) df ih z piqued#™. Le. pikdan , or 
pi£d«u«, d spittoon, “of porcelain or stiver , - . very necessary in 
connection with betel-chewing," 

Diversion on the Palankeen 

The mention of the peileky invites a brief diversion on so interest¬ 
ing a word-—together with its relations—which I mav be excused 
for introducing here before we continue tiur betel-chewing accounts. 
Paleky is one of the numerous forms of the word to which die 
Portuguese added a nasal termination, and by producing palunqtum 
gave rise to our palankeen or palanquin. Whichever English spelling 
is adopted, the pronunciation should always be puhnkeen. The 
form palanquin is actually French and Spanish, the Italian bung 
pulattchtm. AH these words are based on the Sanskrit paranka , 
‘palyanka =a couch, or bed, from pari “round ' and anka “3 hook. 
The Hindi form became palaki or piJlkl (hence the "paiekv of 
otir text), the Pali pallariko, and the Malay and Javanese puutngkid 
The word, in whatever form, clearly refers to some form of a bed 
or couch which is suspended from the ground by some (usually 
human) means. In their important article under "Palankeen, ’ 
Yule and Burnell (Hohym-Jabson, 1903, p. 659) give its definition 
as "a box-litter for travelling in, with a pole projecting before and 
behind, which is borne on the shoulders oi 4 or 6 men 4 always 
in Bengal, fi sometimes in the Tdugu country.'' The OED gives 
a little mare detail, and writes: "a covered Utter or conveyance, 
usually for one person, used in India and other Eastern countries, 
consisting of a large hox with wooden shutters like Venetian blinds, 
earned by four or six (rarely two) men by means of poles projecting 
before and behind," Both these definitions give the impression 
of a closed-up vehicle ■ whereas, In actual ss can be scad b\ 
contemporary drawing* of early travellers, the palankeen could be 
a very open affair with no sign of wooden shutters. It is necessary, 
however, not to confuse the palankeen with other vehicles of some¬ 
what similar form, eg. the taek-ravan, rhatuiol, mutu'kteii dhooly, 
daudv and kharkhanya, 

The tack-ravan (takht-raoSn, Persian: "travefimg-throiie ) is, 
as the name suggests, used onlv by royalty. It is described thus 
by Bernier, op, «/., p. 370: “This 'tact is a species of magnificent 

1 CJ wntrh . Hindi 4. newly ofeaok-tc ianr. Apparently *nll nseii in Western 

Oiiiar S« G.Gri«n*m, Bihar PfarautLtf*(mi edition,P*tn», 191 ft, FT»-43 4»l.™ 
a!h> i-ivn Iih'+I roKRu fni turkiua type* i-f Ihm, See further, U Jmtt-Jylum under 
' Nalkce." For photograph of a lacquered *if*I *« loon ®»'Wfrw y . Irrhqiittcrs 
Cpnrnatitm Durbar, t<)i 1 Delhi Muicun of Atcfemtagy. Fktu X 4 v fb) It t» the 
tumlktm of WiHisminn, ice kur 4 x.tft-r jT- 
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t^htmade, with painted and gilt pi Lint's and glj$s windows, that 
are kept shut when the weather is bad. The four poles of this 
litter are covered either with scarlet or brocade, and decorated with 
deep fringes of silk and gold. At die end of each pole are stationed 
two strong and handsomely dressed men, who are relieved by eight 
other men constantly in attendance.’ Sir Richard Burton gives a 
fine coloured illustration of "The Takhtrawan or Grandee's litter’* 
in his Pilgrimage to El-M&dmah and Mecca ft, voL facing 

p. 305, Here it is borne by two camels. Compare with this the 
plate facing p. 169 of James Moricr’s A Second Journey through 
Persia, Armenia and Asia Minor, rSifi. In this ease the takht- 
ravdn held the Ambassadors son and nurse. "It consists/’ says 
Morier (p. 113), "of a cage of latticework, covered over with cloth, 
bome by two mules, tint* before, the other behind 1 and conducted 
by twr> men, out uf wharn ritk-s on a third mule in front, and the 
other generally walks by the side." 

Before returning to Bernier, we may mention briefly the Other 
varieties of litter in use among Syrians and Arabs. The most 
common kind of camel-fitter, used largely bv pilgrim* to Mecca, 
is the nmsaftah o t/taml ijiemll) tnusafnli, 11 has been well described 
by Lane (Manners and Customs of the Modem Egyptians, 5th edition, 
i860, p, 436), who writes, "It resembles a small, square tent, and 
is ducny composed of two long chests, each of which has a high 
back: these are placed on the camel in the same manner as a pair 
ol panniers, otic on each side; and the high backs, which are placed 
outwards, together with a small pole resting on tKe camel’s*padk- 
saddle, support the covering which forms what may be called the 
tent. This conveyance accommodates tw o persons/ It is generally 
open at die front, and may aho be opened at the back.” The Syrian 
form, known as a shugduf, is 3 much heavier article, consisting of 
two solid wooden cols about Four feet in length, slung along the 
camel's sides and covered over with doth, in'the shape of a tent 
(Burton, Pilgrimage, vol ii, p. 225/1). Then there is the shihrivah 
rj^ « ““‘powd of 11 small square platform, the foundation of 
which is formed by two sakhdrahs, or square chests, one on each 
side of the camel. An arched covering encases the platform which 
accommodates only a single person. ' Finally, mention should lie 
made of the travelling litters in use* among the hadoxin in Kuwait 
and Sau di Arabia. They have been described in detail bv 
H R. P. Dickson/ and arc really nothing mure than covered-in 
saddles, used exclusively by women and children. The maksar 
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consists of an elaborate basket framework, usually covered over 
when in use by a bright orange, red or other coloured woollen 
shawl, w hile the woman ski on the camel's back in a comfortable 
sort of cot . The maksar is made of pomegranate wood, as this can 
be bent into the necessary' hoop shapes. The dketlla, ami its 
smaller variety the chitab, is a gte^t winged affair, somewhat 
resembling an aeroplane, covered with gazelle skins, gaily decorated 
with coloured curtains and trappings. Other types* such as the 
square-framed gittn, the atf, the ghubith, etc., are peculiar to different 
tribes, and are all described by Dickson (p. 103). We now return 
to Bernier. He continues ip. 370); “at other times he is carried 
bv an elephant in a mikdember, or in a hauzt [Arabic havdaj, from 
which fumdah is derived], which is by far the most striking ami 
splendid, style of travelling, as nothing can surpass the richness and 
magnificence of the harness and trappings. The mikdember 1 is it 
small house, or square wooden tower, gilt and painted; and the 
hm~X\ an oval chair with a canopy on pillars, also superbly decorated 
with colours and gold." 

Finally, Bernier mentions the chaudols*. "The Princesses and 
great ladies of the Seraglio have also different modes of travelling. 
Some prefer tehaudonles, which are borne on men’s shoulders, and 
are not unlike the tact-ravtms. They are gill and painted and 
covered with magnificent silk nets of many colours, enriched with 
embroidery, fringes, and beautiful tassels. ” The thaiidol, chaudoli, 
rhutidol, ciiandolf, ehaundolT, etc., is described by Sir Richard 
Temple {Travels of Peter Mundy, voh ii, Asia, 1514, p. 190H 4 } as 
a sedan with two poles, Mundy says here: '‘Wee also mett a 
Chowndoolee carried betwenc two Eliphants in manner of a litter. 
. . . The 4 ddcs were covered w ith Chase [kfuir^kftas , 2 the roots of] 
a cemine hard, sweete smelling grasse, woven on Canes and to 
shew on the outside, just like our thatch in England, makeing fast 
therein a little earth and barley, soe that throwing water on thr 
outside, it cawseth the Inside to bee veric Coole by the strikeing of 
the Ayre thereon; and also in few dayes cawseth the barley to spring 
out, plea so tint to set to."- 3 In ihe interesting folding Plate lacing 

1 ‘ITi? vnhJrmfrcr. 1ar mrgli tfcmtar. ^-emi lo Jtuvc been very iimilur to ihe 
OT \mhArt. t«> be m^ntfemed Iattff. Bcmfiif <nake> it nlfcir (pp- ^ ft?) l\m the 
M guiltily 11 cuold be secunrh and be limes used Ur confine factious people. 

On i>. +07 he refers io^i ionj: Euve of tk-phanfa. whi^h fiat thf Siuii?.'* in their 

wuhSrmhrti &w\ cftsldy limit an elaborate kind nf hertedak, 

See further under Ambitrec." The editor-, hnwer, diy iuji girt 

1 S« Liniit f " Cu^cu 3 fl.' 

* The frame*, filled with ^thd-s ( Tcert eulkti tirur?." wer under 
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p* 3 y- ol Mundy ire see how ihe different (rinds of Utters vary. 
The ehaudol (L in the plate) is an enormous affair, borne by two 
elephants, with three windows each side and two at each end, 
obviously holding several people. Temple’s "sedan with two 
poles” seems a most inadequate description. The tchaadnda 
of Bernier were dearly ranch smaller than those in Mundy’s sketch. 
Next he shows (K in the Plate) five examples of *' Ambarrees 
l t 'att&dri, or ,i canopied ti&wdak; then the "Palanqucenes” (two 
examples marked G), and iastlv about half a dozen sketches of the 
little “Ikmlces" i.e. doll (marked F). 

It is quite clear from this Plate that Mundy was anxious to dis¬ 
tinguish clearly between the various types of litter used in his day 
(1628-1634). Although he shows the palankeem covered, yet in 
the next folding Plate, facing p. 195, where a much larger sketch is 
given, it is entirely open, and described as U A Palanqueerte carried 
on a great bamboo or Cane, cawsed artificially to grows Crooked 
in that manner, worth 2 or 300 rupees a peece for their lightnesse 
and gentle bendinge.” A similar palankeen Is illustrated and 
described by Thomas Bowrev (Countries round the Bay of Bengal 
1669-79, edited by Sir R. C. Temple, Hakluyt Society, "1905, p. 87) 
as “ bcingc a lunge Square Frame about 6 foot in length, and 3 or 
3-1 3 foot broad, very neatly inlaid with Jvorv and Turtle Shell of 
Excellent Workman Ship plated with Silver ... with a large 


coveringe (called a Pingareej 
Stretched out Square. 'Hus is carried by 4 men at once , . 
Bowrev seems quite correct in calling this'an (uncovered) ‘Tala- 
nchtno, although T eniple thinks it should be described as a 
manclull, Some interesting examples of the richlv inlaid palankeeni, 
as well as the open variety, can be seen in the galleries (when open 
again) of the Indian section of the Victoria atul Albert Museum at 
South Kensington. 

The muncheel or mmtjeel (see Hobson-Jobson. y.v.) ( also written 
mumheel and tnunehl, from the Mafayal&ra ntanjil. manjul, manchtl^ 
taartehdl and Sanskrit maacha, is the name given to a bind of 
hammock-litter used on the south-west coast of India, It is thus 

' F« of thi of the growing bamboo m form the curved 

pole see John Fry«. Ateoimr 9} hatt Mm. \V Croat*, Hiktuvr Sot rati 
M. i. p. 97, «nd rht Rfe»n« pen in the note. For a fine coloured' tlUvittM of (hh 
typt of MknrfeM itr r if. Solvyn* Lsi va|. iii. Pah- /Si=. P t v«ii PLt. 
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not so elaborate as a palankeen, but more so than the dandy, to be 
described shortly, It is shaded by a cover, which in some cases is 
held up by a frame of bent canes. Duarte Barbosa is certainly 
describing the mmcheet when he writes (Dames' edition, vol. si, 
p. 24): 

, and the King comes forth in his litter borne by two men, 
which is lined with silken cushions. And the litter is of silk, and 
is slung on a bamboo pole covered with precious stones; it is as 
thick as the arm oi 2 fat man, and they carry him with certain turns 
and steps to which the) - arc trained from their birth. These two 
men raise the bamboo oa their shoulders from which the aforesaid 
litter hangs." 

In a note on the passage J A. Thome says that" the manjal -bearers 
hum and grun; in a curious untiphonic manner; the weight of the 
pole is considerable, and the short jog-trot paces of the bearers are 
no doubt the result of training." 

In the old Kingdom of Pegu early travellers give the name define, 
delingo or delingeg to a hammock-litter, which appears to be merely 
the local name for the Malayalam manjil, mitnchul, etc. I hus in 
*S8S. Gasparo Balbi {Viaggio dcU' Indie Orient alt, Venetia, 1590, 
f. 996) writes: ' Tliis Dcliugo is a strong cotton doth doubled, . , , 
as b»g as an ordinary rug, and having an iron at each end to attach 
it by, so that in the middle it hangs Tike a pouch or purse. These 
irons arc attached to a very thick cane, and this is come by four 
men. . . . When you eo on a journey, a cushion is put at the head 
of this Delingo. and you get in, and lay your head on the 
cushion,. . 

A year or two later Ralph Fitch 1 describes his entry into 
Pegu by " Ddingeges, w bich are a kind of Coches made of cords & 
doth quilted, £; varied vpon a stang [tvooden pole] betweene 3. or 
4. men . . Yule (Hobson^obson, t.f. "Deling") says that the 
word is unknown to Burmese scholars, and is perhaps a Persian 
word. In a reprint of Fitch’s travels {First Englishmen in India, 
1930, p. 204) J, Courtenay Locke suggests its derivation from the 
Persian dalang or dilang "something suspended," or dalingan 
"suspended." C. 0 . Btagden, however, would derive all forms 
of the word from the Talking dalin ”to carry upon a pole between 
two persons." : 

1 J. Honan Ryto-y. Ralph Filth, p 156 

1 3 ** furrher. IfsiihtiY J*tiqti£try r vol ilv r w*. p 15c, 
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Tht iikooly, doolie, or ihit, which was illustrated by Munch', is 
a word token from 4olna, “to swing” (cf. chaudolt above). It is 
described by Yule in Hobsott-jfobson as a cot or frame, suspended 
by the four comers from a bamboo pule, and is carried by two or 
four men. It is a cheaper and lighter form of palankeen used 
largely by the poorer classes, and as any army ambulance. The 
dandy, from datiri, "a pole,” consists of a strong cloth slung like 
a hammock to a bamboo pole, chiefly used in the Himalayas. It is 
described by della Valle (Travels in India, edited by E. Gray, 
■892, vol. i, p. 183) as a Rcte “being nothing else but a net of cords 
ty*d at the head and feet to, and hanging from, 0 great Indian 
cane; in which Net. which is of the length of a man, and so wide 
that opening in the middle {for the two ends are ty*d fast to the 
cane) his capable of one person - , . These Nets are different from 
the Palanthtm and the Andbr\ for m these from the Cane hang, not 
nets, but litters like little beds , , In “Andbr” we recognise the 
doolie or dolt discussed above (but see " An dor" in Hobson-Jobson]. 
For an interesting description of the tmdot given by Castanheda 
when idling of the meeting of Vasco da Gama with the Kcnwal of 
Calicut,.as well as a further description by Correa, see Voyage 0/ 
Pedro A hares Cabral to Brazil and India (translated by W. B. 
Greenlee, Hakluyt Society, 193S, p. Son 1 ). In his article on the 
“ Kali Sr, Bbut *' caste, R. V. Russell ( Tribes and Castes of ike Central 
Provinces, vol. iii, 1916, op. 292-294) says that rich women use a 
superior kind of litter with a domed roof supported on eight pillars 
with side-hoards Like Venetian blinds. It was called Kharkhariya 
in imitation of the rattling of the blinds when in motion. 1 He con¬ 
siders it per imps the progenitor of the modern Calcutta ghari, or 
four-wheeler, just as the body of the hansom-cab was modelled 
on the 0 Id sedan-chair. Cf. “ Pulkee-Garry ” in Hobson-Jobson, 

Finally, mention should be made of the serum or serrion 33 
written by Ralph I 1 ' itch (1587-1588), and given later by Fray 
Sebastien Manriquo (1629-1637) in such forms as eerhnf eirion, 
drian and siriatj. The word stems to have been peculiar to Pegu 
and Arakan. ami is used to denote a kind of chair-fitter which both 
the above-mentioned travellers found some difficulty in describing. 
Apparently it could lie opened or dosed, for Fitch, in speaking of 
the King of Pegu savs* that lie rides 11 oftentimes vpon an elephant 
with a fine castle vpo n him very burly gilded with gpld, and some¬ 
times vpon u great frame like an horsliter. which liaih a Little house 

r i I lia I A Itnn \ Jc-tonpiioti lafer p. 2*6 

■ J Homo Ryk>. Ralph Fitih, i8^, p, thz- j. Coismnoj Locke, Firtf Envfiih- 

Imlvt. 193ft, PP- .i6, 3 i 7 . 
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vpon it coucrcd ouer head, but open on the sides, which is all 
gilded with soldo, & set with many rubies and sap hires, whereof 
he hath infinite store in his country, and is caried vpon sutteenc or 
eightcene mens shoulders, This coach in their language is called 
SerriiOn." A few pages later he again describes it as like a horse- 
litter, but when speaking of the Cantonese he says 1 that when the 
King rides abroad“ he is caned vpon a great chaire or serriun gilded 
very faire, wherein there ts made a little house with a iatise to lookc out 
at* so that he may see them, but they may not looke vp at him . . /’ 
Manrique tells us how he received “nva Cerionea from the 
Governor of Peroem [Perawh] 11 similar to our hand-barrows, but 
very much better made _ . . , being carded on the shoulders of four 
retainers.'' (Hakluyt Soc. edit. vol. i T 1927, p. 113 and note i.) 

Mr G. O. Blagden derives serrion from the Taking sareh, pro¬ 
nounced satim or sarian , ft swinging cradle, homonym and perhaps 
the origin of Syriam, near Rangoon, also written sareh. 2 

In concluding this Diversion a few general references mav be 
added-- i would especially mention the magnificent work of 
F. Bftfctzard Solvyns.- 5 Les Hindtna ou Descrip linn <k tain Mitun, 
Coulumes et Ceremonies. 4 vola.. Atlas folio, Paris 1808* 1812. Apart 
from the Plates already mentioned (the “Chonpaul" and 
" JTlalledar -T ) sec also vol. ilt. Pt. viit, Plate IV “ Muhafa/' which 
ts described as an entirely closed-in liner for rich females who 11st 
it to go to Festivals and visits to relations; vol. iii, Pt. ix, Plate III 
the “ Mejaruh” which is " built of iron and covered with leather” 
and used by "those Hindoos only who adhere to the customs of 
their ancestors”; vol, iii, Pt. viii, Plate V the “ Dooly,” or doli: 
vol. iii. Pt. ix, Plate IV the “Long Palanquin” adapted for 
Europeans; and finally, the “Boutcha,” which doseh resembles the 
English sedan chair,* In order to identify some of these types i 
would quote a passage from a MS of Francis (Buchanan) Hamilton 
as printed in Montgomery Martin’s Eastern India, vol, iii, p, 119. 

1 Rjrley, op. p. L&eke, op. a/-, p 140. 

: See Further, It. F St Ss John, jfojifpi. Roy. At pp. 150. iyi; 

tndi*m AnUtiUiit vn?l iK . p. a 55 ; And Qi. DurciaeUe, Itrp-Mt Arc-k. Sup. Ar.it- 

SurL Burma, HdUffwn, 1^17, pp. 31. For Syriani see IIvkicm-JahsKm, i.ii, 

J In 4 by Abdul Aria. Th* imptrud Trrtmry •■'*/ tk? Mim Xfufhuti, I_a.b. f ur 
t^4j, mtniicTTi :i& ttijJc of a publication by tht tsaaiH author Him* ttitd Mlrphtmi 
(rapping* nnd Othrr wni by thf In Jinn Sfurfi uh Thu to include a 

description of dJ Indian litttrt, but 1 tannofc discover it i« Juw yet itppcarai 

4 Then? appear jet havx been rwn issues, one *mh rifles fi> 4 minute* u 
pan* fd * plate* each) tmd with a>j plain, and * fuller mlc-pjojc liptfpf 

that the text ii in KngJinh imt French The *mzk wm bawd an SoLvyn's airiier 
ColUttiem of *50 EtjrJntigp . . of ikr Bivdwt* F**l Qtktnta iTfl^TWi Jn 
^rr,-r np-inyfftijf Caitib ipu# of A Sclettiati of 60 colmircil eAfravin^a wan pub- 

Utlitd Lfj ltki^ as Tht Cmtumt 
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After stating that palankeens are considered by the natives to he of 
four kinds, he continues: 

"The most fashionable is by them called Kharkhariya, and at 
Calcutta is the kind now [1807-181,1] in most general use. It is 
an oblong couch covered above by a low roof, and its sides shut by 
Venetian blinds, from the noise of winch, in travelling, the name is 
said to be derived; but in this district ["Puraniya,'' Pumea] the 
sides are often open or merely covered by a curtain. In the hitter 
ease the proper name at Calcutta was Meyana, [Solvyns* 
"Me] an ah”] but there this kind has now almost entirely gone into 
disuse, and the name by Europeans has in general been transferred 
to the Kharkhiiriya. The poles, by which this palanquin is curried, 
arc fastened to the two ends. The second kind of plan quin is that 
from which this name [*>. “Palanquin’*] is derived, and is called 
Pa Lid [this is the " rtaulkeen” of Williamson which we shall come 
across shortly]. It is a couch suspended under a Jong bamboo, bv 
the extremities of which it is carried. The bamboo forms an arch 
over the couch, and upon this arch is suspended a tilt [awning] 
made of doth, which serves to streen the passenger from the sun 
and rain. Tins is a more showy but less convenient equipage than 
the former, and is now very' rarely seen in Calcutta, but here 
[Puroeaj some people still retain it. The third kind is called 
ChaupaLt, that is four square, and is a kind of square box open at 
the sides, A bamboo, by which it Is carried, passes through it, 
near its roof, and the passenger sits on his heels leaning his head 
sometimes against one side of the bamboo, and sometimes against 
the other. This is a very miserable conveyance, used by the 
middling rank of native men; but has been improved, by Europeans, 
into the Doli for conveying the sick, by lengihenirtfj it so as to admit 
the passenger 10 lie at length. The fourth kind is the Mahapa 
[Solvyns 1 “Mohafa ”], used for carrying women, 11 is of the same 
shape as the Chaupala. but the bamixio, by which it is carried, 
passes over the top, so that in dirty roads die p>or creature within 
is miserably draggled, and she is completely screened from view by 
curtains which surround her conveyance.” 

Finally, we can compare extracts from the description of the 
various types of palanhten given by Captain Thomas Williamson in 
his Edit iiuliti vadc-Mecum, vul. i, 1810. pp. 313*325. He dis¬ 
cusses in turn the natdkeen. dooty, fty-palanqum, mahamiah, bofhah, 
and tmm-jaung, giv ing details not only of their construction and 
ornamentation, but also of their weight, balance, and mobility an d 
of the gradual merging of one type into another. The tiaulheen or 
ntiulkee is described as a huge affair, a kind of portable throne chiefly 
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used by royalty. It Ls, in fact, what we have a 1 read)' called by the 
Persian name, taek-raeait. Yule {Hobtott-Johson “Nalliee”) 
suggests that the word, Hindi niilhl, may possibly be a factitious 
imitation of pdlki. Williamson the® traces the development of the 
"dooly” into what he calls a li fiy~pahtujpdn*' This was brought 
about by the introduction of the arched bamboo, the change 
of "the simple parallelogram to an oblongated hexagon," the 
addition of fringes and brass ornaments, and a rich canopy made 
to take off in bad weather and put into a bag of wax-cloth, to be 
carried on one of the bearer's shoulders. The use of the word 
“fly” is interesting, It first appeared early in the eighteenth 
century with the meaning, as here, of a quick-crave 11 mg vehicle- 
used to impress the Ijelief, usually quite unfounded—of its great 
speed. The word was also applied in India to the roof portion and 
also to the door flap of a tent. The first meaning is obviously the 
one employed by Williamson. It appears that the life of the fiy- 
paianquin was short lived as it was soon "entirely banished” by the 
Mahannah. In this word we see Solvyns**" Mfcjanah " and Hamil¬ 
ton’s " Meyana M (see further HabiOthJabtm under " Mceana, 
Myanna"), f rom W illiamson’s description the makannah was a 
verv heavy vehicle, built rather for comfort than for speed: 

"The mahotmah resembles an immense chest, standing on four 
feet, raising it nearly a foot from the ground. About two-fifths of 
each side is open, serving for a door; the residue being usually 
closed up, either with very thin pannels, or with canvas, leather, &e. 
The doors are sometimes made to close, by means of two Venetian 
frames, that, when brought from their recesses, meet in the centre, 
but at other times run back, on small metal wheels, in grooves 
behind the panels respectively.” 

The roof is panne!led and covered with white canvas. The poles 
are rivetted to iron ribs screwed by means of diverging daws to the 
bodv of the vehicle and further steadied bv iron stays The body 
is about six feel long and about thirty inches wide. Above the 
doors arc brass knobs for curtains and studs to affix t he checks or 
tatties of kuss-kuss grass for watering when long journeys are made. 
The bofhah (the " Boutchs " of Solvyria) is described as "being a 
compound of our sedan chair with the bodv of a chariot, 11 and much 
more manageable than the mohanrtaft. The tm(m*j&tng t " support 
for the feet " is simply an arm-chair with a low back, at the sides of 
which two poles are fixed. The name was soon turned into 
tom-iohm* and is closely related to the Jompon of Upper India. For 
further details see Hobsort-Jobsori under "Tonjon " and " Jompoti," 
which latter lias a debatable etymological history. This concludes 
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the notes on every variety of palankeen of which l can find any 
record. 

We can now return to our accounts of betel-chewing. 

NUtoho Mamtcci (1653-1708) 

The account of the effects of betel-chewing on a Westerner, who 
w as entirely unacquainted with the custom, is given by the Venetian 
traveller, Mahuccv who visited Surat in 1653, 

“But among other things 1 was much surprised to see that almost 
everybody was spitting something red as blood- I imagined it 
must be due to some complaint of the country', or that their teeth 
had become broken, 1 asked an English lady what was the matter, 
and whether it was the practice in this country for the inhabitant* 
to have their teeth extracted. When she understood my question, 
she answered that it was not any disease, hut [due to] a certain 
aromatic leaf called in the language of the countrymen, or in Portu¬ 
guese, be tele. She ordered some leaves 10 be brought, ate some 
herself, and gave me some to eat. Having taken them, my head 
swam to such an extent that I feared I was dying. It caused me to 
fait down ; I lost my colour, and endured agonies; but she poured 
into my mouth a tittle salt, and brought me to my senses. The 
lady assured me that everyone who ate it for the first time felt the 
same effects. 

“Betel, or pan, is a leaf similar to the ivy' leaf, but the betel leaf is 
longer; it is very medicinal and eaten bv everybody in India. 
They chew it along with ‘arrecas 1 (swa), which physicians call 
Avrlam Jndicas (Indian filberts), and a little ratio {kuth or knttha), 
which is the dried juice of a certain plant that grows in India, 
Smearing the bore) leaf with a little of the hath, they chew them 
together, which makes the lips scarlet and gives a pleasant scent, 
It happens with the eaters of betel, as id those accustomed to take 
tobacco, that they *irr unable to refrain from taking it many times 
a day. Thus the women of India, whose principal business is to 
tell stories and eat betel, are unable to remain many minutes without 
having it in their mouths. It is an exceedingly common practice in 
India to offer betel leaf by way of politeness, chiefly among the great 
men, who, when anyone pays them a visit, offer betel at the time of 
leaving as a mark of good will, and of the estimation in which they 
hold ue person who is visiting them. It would be a groat piece of 
rudeness to refuse it," 

1 Irvine’s tnmsktion* vnL t, p 6^, 
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Fryer ( 1672 - 1681 ) 

We now come to John Fryer, who gives us the following curious 
account of the areca-palm 1 : 

“ It rises out of the Ground to twelve or fourteen Feet heigh th, 
the Bod) of it green and slender, jointed like a Cane, the Boughs 
flaggy and spreading, under whose Arms it brings forth from its 
pregnant Womb (which bursts when her Month is come) a Cluster 
of Green Nuts, like Wallnuts in Green Shells, but different in the 
Fruit; which is hard when dried, and looks like a Nutmeg. 

“The Natives chew it with Chinam (Lime of calcined Oyster- 
Shells) and Arach, a Convolvulus with a Leal' like die largest Ivy, 
for to preserve their Teeth, and correct an unsavoury Breath. If 
swallowed, it inebriates as much as Tobacco. Thus mixed, it is 
the only Indian Entertainment, called Pawn," 

Facing page no of Crooke’s edition are Fryer’s drawings and 
diagrams of the are ca-palm, areca-nuts, man go-trees, etc. He 
then describes an areea-palm. conservatory by comparing it to a 
cathedral in the following way; 

“These Plants set in a Row, make a Grove that might delude the 
Fans tick Multitude into an Opinion of thdr being sacred; and 
were not the Mouth of that Grand Impostor Hermetically sealed 
up, where Christianity is spread, these would still continue, as it 
is my Fancy they were of old, and may still be the Laboratories of 
his Fallacious Oracles; For they, masquing the face of Day. beget 
a solemn reverence, and melancholy habit in them that resort to 
them; by representing the more imicing Place of Zeal, a Cathedral, 
with all its Pillars and Pi Hastens. Walks and Choirs; and so contrived, 
that whatever way you turn, you have an even Prospect/' 

In a note on the passage Crooke says that such places arc believed 
to F: semi-sacred, no one in a state of ceremonial impurity being 
admitted, as the plant is supposed to be most susceptible to spirit 
influence. (See further, p. 242,) 

This concludes the evidence on betel-chewing as afforded by 
travellers to India up to the end of the seventeenth century. 

In the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries travellers and 

1 A 'rns Aanutit 0/ Effft frtditi and P^rrij. See Cronkc ; td:Eicm for the Hakluyt 
Bocreiy, vnl j, igo^, pp i ic-m, Other reference* «tttf in v«.l i r pp_ i i^ p i j6, 143. 
i|i toU n< pp. +2* St, 
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missionaries to India merely confirm the accounts of previous 
observers, and we can pass them over as unnecessary to our present 
inquiry'. It was not until government officials began a detailed 
inquiry among the tribes and castes of all parts of India that it was 
realised to what a great extent betel leaves and areca-nuts entered 
into the everyday life of the Hindu. Although we shall obtain a 
little information from Northern India, we shall find that it becomes 
more abundant as we travel southwards. 

jV ortkern md Central India 

The two castes connected with betel in India ate Bara’T (Baraiya, 
Barui) and Tam hah (Tumuli, Tumdi). Generally speaking, the 
former grow s the plant, while the latter sells the leaves. This dis¬ 
tinction. however, does not seem to be always observed, ft appears 
that the Bara'I hardly ever sells the leaves, while the Tamboll some¬ 
times cultivates the plant. 1 Sherring 2 dentes that the distinction 
prevails in Benares, and says that there the Tambolf sells areca-nut 
as well as part, and appears tu be more of a wholesale dealer than 
the fiara’i. In the Meerut, Agra and Rohilkhand divisions the 
Bara’is are replaced bv tile Tam bolls. 

Crooke (op. ciL. p. 181) quotes AUu- 1 -Fazl, and comments on 
the passage about the leaves of a “chew ' 1 being tied with a silk 
thread A ‘He says: “This is very much the modem practice, except 
that the two leaves are very generally fastened together with a dove. 
The conservatory in which the pan is grown is treated with great 
reverence by the grower. They do not allow women to enter it. 
and permit no one to touch the plant or throw the leaves into fire. 
Very often thev arc given rent-free holdings by rich landlords to 
tempt them to settle in their neighbourhoods." 

In his article on the "Bands' 1 of Bengal, Rislev J tells U3 that on 
the fourth of Bai&akh (April-May) the patroness of betel cultiva¬ 
tion is worshipped in some places in Bengal, with offerings of 
flowers, rice, sweetmeats and sandalwood paste. Along the banks 
of the Lakhya in Eastern Bengal the Bands celebrate, without a 
Brahman, the NtwamI Pujft in honour of Ushas ( f Hws, Aurora) on 
the ninth of the waxing moon in ASvin (Septcmber-Octobcr). 
Plantains, sugar, rice and sweetmeats are placed in the centre of 
the pan garden, from which the worshippers retire, but after a little 
return, and, carrying out the offerings, distribute them among the 

l Crookt. TtOrt itntt Caitaof ffy Sfjnb-Wfum Prtnmxti and Oudh. vol. j, p. i?t, 

- Hindu Trthd f'nttrr. ViJ i. p. jp. 

1 Ste p. si5. 

1 Triw flttJ Cuff? of vnl L pp 72-73 
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village children. In Bikrampur the deity invoked on the above date 
is Sungai, one of the many terms of Bhagavat!, The reason given 
by the Baruis for not engaging the services of a Brahman is the 
following: 

“A Brahman was the first cultivator of the betel. Through 
neglect the plant grew so high diat he used his sacred thread to 
fasten up its tendrils, hut as it still shot up faster than he could 
supply thread, its charge was given to a Kayasth (writers and village 
accountants). Hence it is that a Brahman cannot enter a pan 
garden without defilement.” 1 

At the present day some Baruis have taken to trade, while others 
are found in Government service or as members of the learned pro¬ 
fessions. The bulk of the caste, however, follow their traditional 
occupation. Betel cultivation is a highly specialised business, 
demanding considerable knowledge and extreme care to rear so 
delicate a plant. The pan garden {bara, burtj) is regarded as an 
almost sacred spot. Its greatest length is always north and south, 
while the entrances must ue east and west. The enclosure, gener¬ 
ally eight feet high, is supported by hijuf (Sanskrit, ijjab; Bam'ng- 
tonia aCUtattgttfa) trees or areca-pakns. The former are cut down 
periodically, but the palms are allowed to grow, as they cast little 
shade and add materially to the profits of the garden. The sides 
are closely malted with reeds, jute stalks, or leaves of die date or 
Palmyra palm, while nai grass is often grown outside to protect the 
interior from wind and the sun's rays. The top is not so carefully 
covered in, wisps of grass being merely tied along the trellis-work 
over the plants. A sloping footpath leads down the centre of the 
enclosure, towards which the furrows between the plants trend, 
and serves to drain off rain as it falls, it being essential for the 
healthy growth of the plant that the ground be kept dry'. 

The jftflji plant is propagated by cuttings, and die only manures 
used are pafi-mafi, or decomposed vegetable mould excavated from 
tanks, and Mn/i, the refuse of oil-nulls. The plant being a fast- 
growing one, its shoots are loosely tied with grass to upright poles, 
while thrice a year it is drawn down and coiled at the root. As a 
low temperature injures the plant, by discolouring the leaves, special 
care must he taken during the cold season that the enclosure and its 
valuable contents are properly sheltered. Against vermin no 
trouble is required, as caterpillars and insects avoid the plant on 

1 Jit si mite un tlic Crvokfc iRdiffwp jFMfor? tij X&fihtm India, njib, 

p. up thni this is obviously mi itpqli^iciS crpUftttHun of iht mbiyo the 

Brahman interfering *ith it, And he b excluded from the vmjery piobahly become hb 
supposed to exercise on injurious effect on such a tender plane. <77 th-e 
d^ecTTpliofi ghtii ahcft'c by Fryer 
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account of its pungency. Weeds are carefully eradicated* hut 
certain culinary vegetables, such as pepper, varieties of pumpkins 
and cue umbers, palpal (Tricimanihes dioeca) and baingtm (egg¬ 
plant, Salanum melongetut), are permitted to be grown. Pan leaves 
are plucked throughout the vear, but in July and August are most 
abundant, and there fore cheapest, while a garden, if properly 
looked after, continues productive from five to ten years. Four 
pan leaves make one gandd, and the ifro, or measure by which they 
are sold, nowadays contains in Eastern Bengal twenty gandds, 
although formerly it contained twenty-four. In the Bhdii country 
(Bukarganj) thirtv-six gantfas go to die bird. Pan leaves are never 
retailed by the llarui himself, but are sold wholesale to agents 
(jntikars), or directly to the />dh~selkra. 

The varieties of the Piper betk are numerous, but it is probable 
that in different districts distinct names are given to the same 
species. T,*he kaffirj or camphor-scented pan, allowed by all natives 
tu be the most delicately flavoured, is grown only at Sunlrgaon in 
Dacca and Mafldnlghai in Midnapur for export to Calcutta, where 
it fetches a fancy price. 'Hie next best is die sdncht, which often 
sells for four annas a bird. This h of a pale green colour, and if 
kepi for a fortnight loses in pungency and gains flavour. The 
commoner sorts are the dest, bangaii, fihdttdl, dkaldagga, ghds pdti> 
grown best in Bakarganj, and a very large-leaved variety called 
bubna. The usual market-price of the inferior kinds is from one 
to two pice a bird. 

ft lias been mentioned that the bard is regarded as almost 
sacred, and the superstitious practices in vogue resemble those of 
the silkworm breeder. The Band will not enter it until he has 
bathed and washed his clothes, while die low-caste man employed 
in digging is required to bathe before he commences work. Animal® 
found inside are driven out, while women ceremonially unclean 
dare not enter within the gEte. A Brahman never sets foot inside, 
and old men have a prejudice against entering it. It has, however, 
been known to be used for assignations. At the present day in¬ 
dividuals belonging to the Dhoba, Chan dal, Kaibartta, Sunari, and 
many higher and lower castes, as well as Mohammedans, manage 
pan gardens, but they omit die ceremonies necessary for preserving 
the bard dean and unpolluted. 

In die Central Provinces and Berar the Baraks reside principally 
in the Atnraoti, BultLma, Nagpur, Wardha, Saugur and Jubbulpore 
districts. The betel-vine is grown principally in the northern 
districts of Saugor, Damoh and Jubbulpore and in those of Berar 
and the Nagpur ptain. It b noticeable also that the growers and 
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sellers of the betel-vine numbered only 14,000 in iqu out of 
33,000 actual workers of the liara'i caste; so that the majority of 
them are now employed in ordinary agriculture, field labour and 
other avocation*. 

Russell 1 describes a curious custom connected with the re¬ 
marriage of widows as observed in Bend. The relatives of the 
widow take the second husband before March's shrine, where he 
offers a nut and some betel leaf. He is then taken to the malguzar's 
house and presents to him R.1-4, a oocoanut and some betel-vine 
leaf as the price of his assent to the marriage. If there is a Desh- 
rmikh [revenue officer] of the village, a coeoanut and betel leaf are 
given also to him. The nut offered to Alaroti represents the 
deceased husband's spirit, and is subsequently placed on a plank 
and kicked off by the new bridegroom in token of his usurping the 
other’s place, and finally buried to lay die spirit. 

The Bara'is especially venerate the Mag, or cobra, and observe 
the festival of Xag-Panchim (Cobra’s fifth), in connection with 
which the following story is related. Formerly there was no betel - 
vine on die earth. But when the five Paiidava brothers celebrated 
die great horse sacrifice after their victory at Hastinlpura diey 
wanted some, and so messengers were sent Joivn below the earth, 
to the residence of the queen of die serpents, in order to trv to 
obtain it. Basuki, - the queen of the serpents, obligingly cut off the 
top joint of her little finger and gave it to the messengers. This 
was brought up and sown on the earth, and piin creepers grew out 
of die joint. For this reason the betel-vine has no blossoms or 
seeds, but the jo ints of the creepers are cut off and sown, when 
they sprout afresh; and the betel-vine is called Nagbel, or the 
serpent-creeper, On the day of Nag-PanchmT the Bara’is go to 
the bareja with flowers, cocoanute and other offerings, and worship 
a stone which is placed in it, and which represents the N ag or cobra. 
A goat or sheep is sacrificed and they return home, no leaf of the 
pan garden being touched on that day, A cup of milk is also left, 
in the belief that a cobra will come out of the pan garden and 
drink it. 'Hie IfaraTs say that members of their caste are never 
bitten by cobras, though many of these snakes freouent the 
gardens on account of the moist coolness and sliade which they 
afford. 

The preparation of die "chew" for retail sale b die same as that 
in the North-W estern Provinces. Bi^las are prepared, consisting 
of a tolled betel leaf containing areca-nut, catechu and lime, and 

1 Ruvictl, Trihti liJSfi Ctelfs of ike Cintf&l PnJtTTICrj, vol. ti, P- 1^5. 

- I j* the serpent-king V aiokii of and cm Sa mtftrii li icrnfvfe. 
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fastened with a clove. Musk and cardamoms are sometimes added. 
Tobacco should be smoked after eating a bidd, according to the 
saying: “Service without a patron, s young man without a shield, 
and betel without tobacco are alike savourless," Bidd r are sold at 
from two to four for a ptce (farthing). Women ol the caste often 
retail them, and as many are good-looking they secure more 
custom; they are also said to have an indifferent reputation. Early 
in the spring, when they open their shops, they hum some incense 
before the bamboo basket in which the leaves are kept, to propitiate 
Lakshml, the tJoddcss of Wealth. 

For notes on the Bara’I and Tamboli castes in Bombay see 
Enthoven, Tribes and Cosies of Bombay, yol. i, pp, 59-65, and 
Yol. iii, pp. 364-369. In the Sham's dominions they are dealt with 
by Sycd biraj UlHassan in Castes and Tribes of H.E.H. the Nizam's 
Dominions, vol i, 1920, pp. 28-33 and 596-602. See also G, A. 
Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, and edition, 1926, pp. 248-249. 


Southern Indio 

Owing to the fact that social customs of the Hindus have re¬ 
mained more unchanged in the south than in any other part of 
India, it is necessary for us to consider the different uses to which 
betel is put among "the various tribes and castes of the peninsula. 
In order to do this in any comprehensive manner, I have found it 
necessary to go through all the seven volumes of Mr Thurston's 
well-known work un the subject, 1 This has naturally taken a 
considerable amount of patience and pertinacity, hut I do not 
think the time has been wasted; for the evidence derived from the 
work is of undoubted value, and it would be too much to expect 
readers to be ei atcful for a mere reference to a seven-volume work 
which lacks any sort of index. 

It contains some three hundred references to betel—either to the 
leaf, the “nut" or to the combined pan-suptin, Many of these 
references are redundant, as betel is used at practically every 
wedding ceremony of all tribes and castes, I shall therefore select 
from the complete list of references such descriptions of customs 
and ceremonies as will clearly indicate the important part held 
plays in the life of the native of Southern India. 

The references from Thurston arc taken volume by volume in 
proper chronological order, the names of the castes occurring 
alphabetically: 


i Cana and Tnha nf Stivthrm Indm* 7 v&k. f Mjjdm, 1^09, 
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VoL i, p. 125. Badlioyi (carpenters and blacksmiths), 

'Mia case of a serious nature is to be tried, the complainant goes 
to one of the headmen of the caste, and, presenting him with fifty 
areca-ttuts, asks him to convene a council meeting." 

Page 163. Bant (cultivating class in South Canara). 

“At a puberty ceremony among some Bants, the girl sits in ihc 
courtyard of her house on five unhusked cocoa nuts covered with 
the bamboo cylinder which is used for storing paddy. Women 
place four pots filled with water, and containing betel femes and 
(treat-nuts, round the girl, and empty the contents over her head. 
She is then secluded in an outhouse. The women are entertained 
with a feast which must include fowl and fish curry. The cocoa- 
nuts arc given to a washer-woman. On the fourth day the girl is 
bathed, and received back at die house. Beaten rice and rice-flour 
mixed with jaggery (crude sugar) are served out to those assembled. 
The girl is kept gotha (secluded) for a lime, and fed up with generous 
did.” 


Page 260. Bonchuk (nomads—priests, drummers, musicians, 
shepherds, etc.). 

“Each settlement has a headman, called Bichadi, and in case of 
any dispute about his decision, the complainant has to undergo a 
trial by ordeal. This consists in taking out an arcea-nut from a pot 
of boiling cowdung water. The dimensions of the pot. in height 
and breadth, should not exceed the span of the hand, and the height 
of the cowdung water in the pot should be that of the middle finger 
from tlie base to the tip. If, in removing the nut from the pot, the 
hand is injured, the guilt of the individual is proved." 


Page 276, etc. Brahman. 

"The areca-nut and betel leaf enter into every important cere¬ 
mony in the life of a Brahman—the upanayana 1 (p. 276), his 
marriage (pp. 279, 280, 290-294), at which he chews octet for ihc 
first time, and his death (p. 300), Widows are forbidden to use 
it (p. 351). 

f A still dearer idea of the continual and highly important part 
betel play's tn a Brahman's life will be obtained" by referring to 

1 tW 1 non. mi (he lipthta yifjm„ ..r rile ef invettiturc wtih ihe hktcU thread, s*e 
Jhf Of tan *J £t&r\ , vqjj, vii, pp 
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Stevenson’s Rihs of the Twice-Rom. Owing to the insufficient 
index to tills work f give the references below, ” l 


Vdh u, p- 13. Chalivan (cotton weavers). 

“In the taii-tying ceremony the girl b conducted to a booth in 
which are a plank, made of the wood of the piiUt tree, a lighted 
lamp, betel leaves and areca-nuts, and a measure of raw rice, etc. 
The girl sits on the plank, holding a mimic arrow in her right hand. 
The Pothuvan, or caste barber, now hands the tali to a male 
memtax of an Ur aim’s (headman's) family, who ties it on the girl’s 
neck. For his services the Pothuvan receives a fmiam (coin) and 
three bundles of betel leaves.’' 


Page 1 to. Dandasi (watchmen, and thieves). 

“ Among their marriage ceremonies may be mentioned the follow¬ 
ing. The headman, or some respected elder of the community, 
places an areca-nut cutter on, or, with some rice and nreca-nut^ 
betw een the united hands of the contracting couple, and ties them 
together with seven turns of a turmeric-dyed thread. He iken 

announces that- the grand-daugliter of —— and daughter of 

- is united to -- the grandson of-and son of --. The 

parents of the bride and bridegroom pour turmeric-water from a 
chunk (Tttrbinclla rafxi) shell or leaf over their united hands. I he 
nut cutter is removed by the bride’s brother, and. after striking the 
bridegroom, he goes away." 

Page 117. Dasari (mendicant caste of Vaishnavas). 

“ Devotees put ftavnlam (sliced plantain fruits mixed with sugar, 
jaggery and fried grain or beaten rice) into the mouths of _ the 
mendicants, who cat a little and spit the test out in the hands of the 
devotees. The same tiling is done with betel haves. It is believed 
that this action will cure all diseases and produce children." 

Page 416, Izhava, or Hava (toddy-drawing castes of Malabar. 

Cochin and Travimcore). 

“Among the ceremonies observed at the seventh month of preg¬ 
nancy is iliat which determines the- sex of the unborn child. The 

' Birth UKJ babyhood. PP 5,*. «; **«r <i thread, pp. -0. 40. 43 r f h<; ^«dtlin(t 

end it> ccftmoTitmi, pp. j*. So, 68, 74, TSr #3. 86, 87. to. 1C4. tcnj; deK>r« for a. ton, 
pp. lu. I iff, 118. no; drmh. pp 167. daily and monthly ritiml; pp. 339, iW, 
s?9. ;S>. aS>. 304. 3*3. 3*9. 53®- 353■ 319 -«l eetmnmi*». p. 554 Siva worthy 

pp, jSt. 30 z ■ Viihnu intfltiipt p- 4*4- 
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priestess pours a quantity of oil on the navel of the woman from a 
betei leaf* and, from the manner in winch it floes down, the sex is 
determined/ 1 

Vol, iii, p. Si, Kalian (a caste of thieves), 

M On the sixteenth day after the first menstrual period of a Kalian 
girl, her maternal unde brings a sheep or goat, and rice. She is 
bathed and decorated, and sits on a plank while a vessel of water, 
coloured rice and a measure filled with paddy, with a style bearing 
a betel leaf stuck on it, are waved before her. Her head! knees and 
shoulders are touched with cakes, which are then thrown away. 
A woman, conducting the girl round the plank, pours water from a 
vessel on to 3 betel leaf held in her hand, so that it falls on the 
ground at the four cardinal points of the compass, which the girl 
salutes.” 

Page i to, ICammalan (Tamil carvers of eyes of images, etc.). 

“The method of a local official to resign office is to lay betel leaf 
and areca-tiui before his superior, and prostrate himself in front of 
him. On p. 114 we learn that the pan-supari was taken by diva- 
ddsu to ratify a promise. On p. 128 is described a curious custom 
observed in commencing the building of ,1 house. The carpenters 
open three or four eocoanuts, spilling the juice as little as possible, 
and put some tips of betel leaves into them; and, from the way these 
float in the liquid, they foretell whether the house will be lucky or 
unlucky, whether it will stand for a long or short period, and 
whether another will ever be erected on its site/’ 

Page, 295. KodikkaJ-vellalan is the occupational name of a sub- 
caste of Vdlalas, and of Labbai Mohammedans, who cultivate 
the betel-vine. 

VoL iv, p. 102 et seq. Kudubi (shifter of cultivation). 

" Some of the caste are employed in the preparation of cutch, 
the extract from the Acacia catechu* obtained by boiling the chips, 
used chiefly in Southern India for colouring areca-nuts. Before 
the commencement of operations, the Kudubis select an Areca 
catechu tree, and place a sword, an axe and a cocoanut on the ground 
near in They prostrate themselves before die tree, with hands 
uplifted, hum incense and break cocoa nuts. The success of the 
operation is Wicved to depend on the good-will of a deity named 
Stddedcvaru. Before die Kudubis commence work, they pray to 
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him, and make 1 vow that, if they are successful, they will offer a 
fowl* Failure to produce good bails of catechu is attributed to the 
wrath of die deity. At die dose of the work, if it has prospered, a 
kaUtsom (brass vessel) is set up and fowls are tilted* Sometimes 
goats are sacrificed, cooked food and meat are placed on leaves round 
the kaiusam, and after worshipping, the viands are partaken of, 

“Mr Latham, of the Forest Department, thus describes the 
process: 

“‘The first thing to do is to erect the ovens, known as ucoUe. 
There are made by a party of men a fortnight or so before the main 
bodv come. The ordinarv soil of the field is used, and the ovens 
are built to a height of 18 indies, and placed about 3 yards in front 
of the huts at irregular distances, one or two to each hut. The oven 
is an oblong, about 2 feet wide by 3 feet long, with two openings 
above, about 1 foot in diameter, on which the boilers, common 
ovoid earthenware pots {madike), are placed. The opening for the 
fire is placed on the windward side, and extends to the far Bide of 
the second opening in the top of the oven, the smoke, etc,, escaping 
through the spaces between the boilers and the oven. The earth 
forms the hearth. To proceed to the details of the working, the 
guard and the watcher go Out the first thing in the morning, and 
mark trees for the Kudubis to cut, noting the name of the man, 
the girth and length of the workable stem and branches. The 
Kudubi then cuts the tree, and chips off the sapwood, 3 ring about 
i inch wide, with his axe, and brings it into the camp, where a 
Forester is stationed, who measures the length and girth of the 
pieces, and takes the weight of wood brought in. The Kudubi 
then takes it off to his shelter, and proceeds to chip it. In the after¬ 
noon he may have to go and get firewood, hut generally he can get 
enough firewood in a day to serve for several days* boiling. So 
much for the men's work, Mrs Kudubi puts the chips {cnakkai) 
into the pot nearest the mouth of the oven, and fills it up with water, 
putting a large fiat wooden spoon <>n the top, partly to keep the 
chips down, and. lighting her fire, allows ii to boil. As soon as 
this occurs, the pot is tipped into a wooden trough {marige) placed 
alongside the oven, and the pot with the chips is refilled. This 
process is repeated six times. The contents of the trough are put 
into the second pot, which is used purely for evaporating. The 
contents of this pot arc replenished from ttic trough with a coco-nut 
bailer {chippu) until all the extract obtained from the chips has been 
evaporated to a nearly solid residue. The content? are then poured 
into a broken half-pot, and allowed to dry naturally, being stirred 
at intervals to enable the drying to proceed evenly. The extract 
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(rasa) is of a yellowish-brown colour when stirred, the surface being 
a ricn red-brown. This stirring is done with a one-sided spoon 
Uatuga). To make the balls, the woman covers her hands with a 
little wood-ash to prevent the extract adhering to them, and takes 
up as much catechu as she can close her hands on, and presses it 
into shape. These balls are paid for at R.i-i-o per too, and are 
counted before the Forester next morning, and delivered to the 
contractor. This ends the work done by the Kudubis. When 
the baits have been counted, they are rolled by special men engaged 
for the purpose on a board sprinkled with a little wood-ash, and 
this is repeated daily for three or four days to consolidate them. 
After this daily tolling the balls are spread Jut in the receiving shed 
to dry, in a single layer for the first day or two, and after that they 
may' be in two layers- After the fourth or fifth day's rolling they 
are put in a pit and covered with wood-ashes, on which a little 
water is poured, and, on being taken nut the next day, arc gone over, 
and all balls which are soft or broken arc then rejected, the good 
ones being put on the upper storey of die stone shed to get quite 
hard and dry.' 

"When the cutch is mixed with the lime used fur the chew, 
mastication will at once produce die red saliva so familiar in all 
betel-chewing countries. For various other descriptions of cutch 
and katb (a purer form of cutch) sec Watt, op. at.. vol. i, pp. 30-54.” 
(See also pp. 194-1 (>5, of the present volume.) 


Page 178. Kunimo (Oriya agriculturists). 

"This caste has several village deities. Every family apparently 
keeps the house-god within the house, and it is worshipped on all 
important occasions. The god itself is usually represented by five 
areea-nutt, which are kept in a box. These nuts must be filled 
with pieces of gold, silver, iron, copper and lead, which are intro¬ 
duced through a hole drilled in the base of the nut, which is plugged 
with silver." 

Page 398. Malasar (forest tribe cultivators). 

“The Malasars of the plains observe a curious custom connected 
with the dead. The widow chews betel leaf and ureca-nuts, and 
spits the betel over the eyes and neck <>f the corpse. On the third 
day after death, eouked rice and meat arc offered to the soul of the 
deceased on seven sirLi (Calotrapis gigantea) leaves* The male 
members of the family then eat from the same leaf." 
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Vo!, v, p. 195. Nambutiri Brahmans (of Malabar), 

" Among their festivals is one called Timvatira t a day on which 
Siva is especially worshipped and only a single meal is taken. 
Night vigils are kept both by the husband and wife, seated before 
a lighted fire, which represents the sakslti (witness) of Karmas and 
contracts. They then chew a bundle of betel-leaves, not less than . 
a hundred in number. This is called kettuvefjiia tinmika. As the 
chewing of betel is taboo except in the married state, lids function 
h believed to attest and seal their irrefragable mutual fidelity/’ 


Page 358 et seq, Nayar (traders, artisans, washermen, etc.). 

‘‘On the death of an important member of a t nr mad (descend¬ 
ants in die female line of one common female ancestor) the practice 
of not shaving the entire body, for a period varying from forty-one 
days to a year, ii involved. The observance, known bv the name 
of diksha, necessitates the effected man offering half-boiled rice and 

O cliy seeds to the spirits of the deceased every morning after his 
. He is also under restriction from women, from alcoholic 
d rinks , from chetcitig betel, and also from tobacco . 1 * 


Veil, vi, p, 97. Paraiyan (low-class pariahs of the Tamil country). 

" Betel enters largely into every part of the marriage ceremonies, 
which are long and intricate. After the cxefumge of betel has 
ratified the agreement of marriage, the bridegroom, with several 
relations, etc., proceeds to the bride’s home, where more betel b 
exchanged. Alter the lapse of a few days the girl’s family is ex¬ 
pected to pa} .i return visit, and the party should include at least 
seven men. Betel is again exchanged, and the guests are fed, or 
presented with a small gift of money. When marriage follows dose 
on betrothal, the girl is taken to the houses of her relations, and goes 
through the nufangu ceremony, which consists of smearing her 
with turmeric paste (see Ocean, vol. viii, p. 18), an oil bath, and 
presentation of betel and sweets. The auspicious day and hour for 
the marriage are fixed by the Valjuvati. or priest of the Paraiyans. 
The ceremonial is generally carried through in a single day. On 
the morning of the wedding day three male and two married female 
relations of the bridegroom go to the potter's house to fetch the 
pots, which have been already ordered. 'I'he potter's fee is a fowl, 
pumpkin, paddy, betel and ,1 few annas. The bride, accompanied 
by the headman and her relations, goes 10 the bridegroom's village, 
bringing with her a number of articles called petit varifai, or box- 
presents. These consist of a lamp, cup, brass vessel, ear-ornament 
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called kaldppu, twenty-five betel leaves, and areca-nuts, onions and 
cakes, a lump of jaggery (crude sugar), grass mat. silver toe-ring, 
rice, 3 bundle of betel leaves, and five cocoa nuts, which are placed 
inside a bamboo bos. 

“Numerous other ceremonies follow, with which we are not con- 
cemed. Towards the close of the marriage day, fruit, flowers and 
betel are placed on a tray before the couple, and all the kanMamms, 
seven in number, are removed, and put on the tray. After burning 
camphor, the bridegroom hands the tray to hk wife, and it is ex¬ 
changed between them three times. It is then given to the washer¬ 
man. The proceedings terminate bv the two going with Linked 
hands three times round the panda!,' 1 

Page 360. Senaikkudaiyan are a caste of betel-vine cultivators and 
fetefdeaf sellers, who are found in large numbers in the 
TinneveUy district, and to a smaller extent in the other parts 
of the Tamil country. 

Vol, vii, p. 24. T(h)anda Pulaiyan (cultivators). 

“Every kind of sickness is attributed to the influence of some 
demon, whom a magician is capable of exorcising, in the event of 
sickness, the sorcerer is invited to the hut. He arrives in tire 
evening, and k entertained with food, toddy and betel. He then 
takes a tender cocoanut, flower of the areat-pahtt, and some 
powdered rice, which he covers over with a palm leaf. The sick 
person is placed in front thereof, and a circle is drawn round him. 
Outside die circle an iron stylus is stuck in the ground. The demon 
is supposed to be confined within die circle, and makes the patient 
cry out: ‘I am in pal (influence of the ghost) and he is beating me,’ 
etc. With the promise of a fowl or sheep, or offerings thereof on 
the spot, the demon is persuaded to take his departure. Sometimes, 
when tht sorcerer visits a house of sickness, a rice-pan containing 
three betel leaves, areca-nut$, paddy, tulsi (Odmtm sanctum), sacred 
ashes, conch and cowry (Cypraxt moneta) shells, is placed in the 
yard. The sorcerer sits in front of the pan, and begins to worship 
the demon, holding the shells in his hands, and turning to the four 
cardinal points of the compass. He then observes the omens, and, 
taking his iron plate, strikes it, while he chants the Harm's of terrible 
demons, Mullva, Karinkali, Aiyinar and Villi, and utters incarna¬ 
tions. This is varied by dandng, to the music of the iron plate, 
sometimes from evening dll noon on the following day. The sick 
person works himself up into the belief that he has committed 
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some great sin. and proceeds £o make confession, when a small 
monej line is inflicted, which is spent on toddy for those who are 
assembled/' 

Page 178. Toreya (loJuvar?] (cultivators, chiefly of betel-vine). 

“When a married girl reaches puberty she is taken to her father’s 
house, and her husband constructs a hut with branches of Ficus 
glomerata. On the last day of her confinement therein the hut is 
pulled down, and the girl sets lire to it. The house is purified, and 
the female relations go to the houses of the Ejaman (headman) and 
caste people, and invite them to be present at a ceremonial. A 
small quantity of turmeric paste is stuck on the doors of the houses 
of all who are invited. The relations and members of the caste 
carry betel, and other articles, on trays in procession through the 
streets. The girl is seated on a plank, and the trays arc placed in 
front of her. Rice-flour, fruits, betel, etc., are tied in her cloth, 
and she is taken into the house. In the case of an unmarried girl 
the hut is built by her maternal uncle.” 

The alxvve extracts, or precis, clearly show the numerous cere¬ 
monies among different tribes and castes of Southern India in 
which betel and areca-nuts play a part. 

With regard to marriage ceremonies the use of betel leaf and 
areca-nuts is everywhere predominant. In the first place betel 
must be looked upon as synonymous with our “ tip,” Thus, if it 
is necessary 10 employ a barber, washerman, priest or artisan in 
connection with the wedding ceremonies, one may be sure he will 
receive a "tip" of betel leaves and areca-nuts, to which a fowl and 
other objects are sometimes added. 

'Then there b the or change 0/ betel to be considered. This art 
constitutes a binding oath, After the fathers have exchanged betel 
the wedding is formally agreed upon and arranged. The bride and 
bridegroom then exchange betel, which act constitutes a mutual 
oath of fidelity. 

In all the minor ceremonies as well, betel is constantly chewed 
or given away as a general mark of friendship and rejoicing. If the 
bridegroom can afford it. a wholesale distribution of pdn-supari is 
made. 

We mnv thus say that, as betel-chewing is the sine quo non of the 
Hindu’s life, it has naturally become an object of good augury. 
Consequently h not only figures largely at marriage ceremonies! 
but also appears at birth, puberty, sacred thread ~and tali-tving 
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ceremonies. The widow, being unlucky, must not use it, but the 
dead husband will need it just the same, and must have some put 
in liis grave or on his funeral pyre* 


Assam, Burma, Annum <md Siam 

With the exception of certain parts of Assam, mentioned below, 
betel-chewing is found throughout the four countries which head 
this section. 

To the east the custom stretches through Cambodia and Cochin 
China to Southern China, while to the south it continues into 
Malaya and so to the Eastern Archipelago. 

References and short descriptions of betel-chewing are naturally 
found in nearly every travel-book on the particular locality con¬ 
cerned, It will, therefore, be superfluous to attempt to supply a 
list of works which mention ir, 1 shall merely select what I con¬ 
sider reliable and correct descriptions, whether they be from old 
or recent works. 

In the case of Assam we naturally turn chiefly to the works of 
Mills, Hutton and Smith. Among both the Senna 1 and An garni* 
Nagas the only narcotic known is tobacco* With the Ao Xagas, 
however, the betel and areca-nut are in very common use. In 
villages where the ingredients are easily obtainable most adults 
chew pan and areca-nut (Aovi). 

A quid consists of a little areca-nut, ?omc lime (shitiu, sunt), a 
scrap of tobacco and a bit of one of several kinds of bark or wood 
which have the effect of increasing the flow of saliva, all wrapped 
up in a 41 pan" leaf. Part is grown in many villages, hut the areca- 
nut has to be obtained from the plains, though an inferior wild 
variety is sometimes used. Lime is cither bought in the plains or 
made from snail-shells or egg-shells,■’ 

We get further details in Smith's work 4 on the same tnbes, who 
quotes largely from previous obse were, He tel -chew ing is pract ised 
by a number of the hill tribes. '‘Pan leaf, lictd-nut and lime," 
writes Hunter/ '‘are essential to the comfort of all the hill people, 
who are inveterate chewers of pan. They commence at at! early 
age, and arc rarely seen without a pan leaf in their mouths; the 
females are quite disfigured from tile practice," 

1 j H, Hutton* .S'lTttf! iVilftTT, 1 , p, grj 

1 J- f l_ Mtittqn, Ajigarm 19^1 „ p. [Ol 

* } P Mi3l+ n Thr Ao Stigaii e^C\ p ; 52 

4 W. C. Smith. -‘\v iVffiffl Tri 3 * 0/ . bi^i, 1 *ji$, pp. 137-13S. 

' St&tijiit&l Acteum <4 Astern * ml. ii „ p, 
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The Kharis "are addicted to the use of . . . betel-nut * * * which 
is chewed in large quantities by both sexes,” 1 

“They greatly disfigure their countenances, " writes Dalton,* “by 
the constant and untidy chewing of pirn leaf. 1 ' 

“lire) are inveterate chewers," comments P. R. T. Gurdon, 3 
"of supdrl and the pan leaf (when they can gel the latter), both 
men, women, and children; distances m the interior being often 
measured by the number of betel-nuts that ate usually chewed on 
a journey." 

"Betel-nut,” writes Edward Stack/ "(Aobe; Kliasi, kicat) is 
largely consumed in the usual way, with lime and pan-leaf ( bithi)\ 
and (as among the Khasb) time and distance art- computed by the 
interval required to chew a nut. (The phrase is ingtat i-Am-ta er 
—' the time it takes to chew’ the nut and panA&S red 1 : ingtat f roll 
for chewing; one; am, chew; er, red.)” 

The practice is current among the Kachins. "The acknow¬ 
ledged form of introduction and friendly interclumge of courtesies," 
comments Ota Hanson/ "is by exchanging betel-nut boxes,’* 
The Karen® also practise constantly the habit of betel-chewing." 
Professor Hutton is responsible for the statement that betel-chewing 
among the Naga tribes is "confined to Aos, Lhotaa and K on yaks 
in touch with the betel-chewing plainsmen,” 

Mills 7 says that "betel-nut is chewed with pan and lime in the 
villages near the plains. Lime used to be made locally from the 
ground-up shells of fresh-water snails, but is now bought in die 
plains." 

The Rev S. A. D. Boggs, a former missionary among the Garos, 
reported to the writer that betel-chewing has been on the increase 
among the Garos, It is common among the Assamese, and it h 
the opinion of Mr Boggs iliat the Garos have learned the habit from 
the Assamese, Among the Ao Nagss the habit is deeply en¬ 
trenched. However, some questions arise in this connection. 
The palm-tree which bears the areca-mit does not thrive well 
in the hills, and so the Nagas frequently substitute the bark of 
a certain root for the nut. This may mean that they brought the 
habit with them into the hills and have been keeping it up in spite 
of the scarcity of one of the principal ingredients, or else they may 

1 CetiM of Mid, itpi T yot i r p. 

; Oemptk* EtknvltigpF qf Bmfrl, p 57, 

1 Thr Kkam A p, 5. 

* The Mihrrf. p r 14, 

- 7 ‘h* Kixthm*, fUngOfpi, ip?3, p. $7. 

4 It I, MmhalL Tkt Katm P&ph 0/ lhirmn T u )±- 
1 Thr Lhirfj Sn^iir, [*>nd*p. p #2. 
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have [earned the habit from others since taking up their present 
abode. 1 

T, C. Hodson 2 quotes Dr Brown 3 as saying that the Mampuris, 
both male and female, are inveterate drawers of pan titpSri. The 
whole of this is brought from the neighbouring district of Caeiiar, 
and forms a considerable trade, The areca-nut tree will not grow 
in Manipur territory. 

The Sharis of Northern Burma are also very addicted to the habit, 
and their teeth become black and shiny. So far from considering 
this a blemish, they look upon it as a mark of beautv, saving: ‘'All 
beasts have white teeth.'' 

Mrs Leslie Milne 4 gives an interesting account of the method of 
making lime for chewing. A place is chosen in the Jungle where 
firewood is easily found* and where lime-stone blocks are near at 
hand. A round hole or pit, six feet in diameter and five feet in 
depth, is dug. Then a similar excavation ia made near it, the inter¬ 
vening ground being pierced near the bottom of the pits to unite 
them. The first hole is filled with limestones, whim are placed 
with care, leaving plenty of fissures through the mass, so that fire 
and smoke may pass between the stones. In the second pit a fire 
is made, then plenty of wood is piled on die flames; the top is 
covered, so that the smoke and fire can find an exit only through 
the limestones of the first hole, lame thus made is sometimes sdd 
without further preparations, hut often turmeric is beaten into it, 
making it red. When areca-nut is chewed, lime is always added, 
and sometimes cut eh. tobacco and spices folded in a betel leaf. 

Writing under ihe pseudonym of Shway Yoe, 5 Sir George Scou 
gives us a very dear description of betel-chewing in Burma, It is 
sometimes carried on simultaneously w ith smoking, hut most people 
prefer to economise enjoyment, and chew only in the interval 
between smokes. Chewing is hardly an exact expression, and the 
use of it frequently leads the experimenting Briton into the un¬ 
pleasant predicament of having all the interstices between his teeth 
choked up with little fragments of the nut, which, with their in¬ 
describable aromatic flavour, stimulate the flow of saliva for four 
hours afterwards. The Burman splits his mn in half, smears a 
little slaked lime, usually white, but sometimes tinted pink or 
salmon-coloured, on the betel-vine led", puts in a Little morsel of 

! Sex further. Smith, op. tif_, pp_ 455, 15ft and t&i . 

: T. C„ Hudfcii, Th* Mathru, ts>o3* p. 

} R, Brown, ^rrriW ftfhvrt vn fkr Atttmitefrr Puhtifa! , flimsy„ sR?i, p. n 
* Shtms as Hfimr, 1910, p. 173, 

3 The Barmanf Aai Life ami fvosbm, p ?r. For a short dtscnptiqn of Burmese 
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ctitch and tobacco, and then rolls it up and stows away the quid in 
the side of )m mouth, occasionally squeezing it a little between his 
teeth, It is as well to he very cautious with the lime and catch 
(the juice of the Acacia catechu) the first time you make a trial. 
The latter especially is very* astringent. Chewing hthng-ikee is an 
unlovely practice. The Borman has none of the delicacy with 
regard to a spittoon which characterises the American, and these 
articles require to be of a very considerable size. The monks are 
perhaps the most persistent ehewers of the good betel. Smoking 
is prohibited, but nothing is said against betel, and it is considered 
a great Stimulator of the meditative faculties. The lime used very 
speedily corrodes and destroys the teeth, and then the old pafm- 
gyec (Burmese Buddhist monk of highest order) has to make the 
scholars crush up the nuts, so that they may not hurt his toothless 
gums. It is a common belief that no one con speak Burmese well 
till he chews betel. 

In concluding this brief section on Burma I would quote, as an 
example of the present-day spread of betel-chewing, a passage from 
a work b\ W. G. White on the nomadic Mawkcn people of the 
Mergui Archipelago,’ 

^ Among the Dung Mawkcn, who are taking to the Burmese 
habit of betel-chewing, the custom is coming into vogue of the 
‘joiners* [f.e. the go-between, who arrange marriages, etc.] offering 
to chew areca-nuts w ith the father of the girl and any other members 
of the family who are to take part in the ceremony. If the offer is 
accepted, agreement is signified, and if it is declined, the 'joiners 5 
cannot fulfil their task," 

Passing over Amt am, where we are told 2 “all the Annamese, 
rich and poor, chew the betel-nut’’ (read “aneca-nut and pan"), 
we turn to Siam and Laos. 

The areca-palm is grown in every* part of Siam, but in few dis¬ 
tricts is the production sufficient to meet the enormous demand 
which the chewing proclivities of the Siamese create. In some 
parts of Southern Siam, however, the supply exceeds the demand, 
and a certain quantity of areca-nut is exported thence to other 
parts of the kingdom and to Singapore and Penang. In the suburbs 
of Bangkok the areca-palm is grown in gardens, where tile trees ore 
planted in orderly rows, inierplanted with such Other fruit-trees as 
are found 10 thrive itt the thin shade which they cast, In the 
provinces the trees are grown in rough plantations, round about 
the houses of the peasantry*, jod on any patch of available waste 


* Th* S*u trf M.ihzyn. p, i&3 
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land. With its smooth, straight stem, graceful topknot of leaves 
and hanging bunches of fruit, sometimes full fifty feet from the 
ground, the areea is one of the most graceful of all the palm family. 
Once planted in a moist situation, it requires absolutely no care, and 
though it is possible that, by selection and manuring, the fruit might 
be improved, the Siamese cultivator has never thought it worth 
while to take any trouble about it. The areea-nut is used fresh, 
dried or pickled. When fresh, the edible, or rather chewable, 
kernel is yellow and soft; when dry, it is brown and extremely hard, 
and has to be cut up or pounded before it van be used, and when 
pickled, it is soft and brown and rotten-looking, The trees yield 
fruit at the end of their third year, and bear usual!’, once—but in 
some places twice—a year, from a hundred to five hundred nuts. 
There appears to be a ready and constant demand for areea-nut 
both in India and China, and it improbable that plantations of these 
palms in Southern Siam would be found highly profitable. Hither¬ 
to, however European planters have not taken any interest in this 
product oi agriculture. 1 

The betel-vine is grown in gardens, mure especially in the 
neighbourhood of Bangkok, where the consumption of it is so great 
that one large market is devoted entirely to its sale. 'Hie vine 
requires much care, yields leaves fit for use when about a year old, 
and continues to do so for five years, at the end of which time the 
foliage becomes small and of too strong a [favour to be of 
value 

In ids book on a journey through Upper Siam and Laos, Carl 
Bock 2 gives an illustration of the golden betel set of the King of 
Siam. It consists of a number or beautifully carved boxes with 
pyramidal tops, fitting into the upper portion of an elaborately 
made round box which contains the betel leaves. 

As in India, the areea-nut plays a conspicuous part in the 
wedding ceremony- In fact, it actually gives the name to the 
ceremony itself. It is served on a metal or plaited trav, and must 
be accompanied by three other articles: a cake, called Kanom- 
chttn [ a kind of mincemeat, highly seasoned, wrapped in plantain 
leaves, and cooked by steaming; and thirdly, the ririh leaf and red 
lime. These are all termed Kan mak —literally, '“a basin of areca- 
nut '*—and this is the common Siamese name for a wedding, 
“Like the Siamese/' says Bock, 3 “the Laos tans are perpetually 
chewing. Whether they are busy or idle, they chew: whether they 

* A. Wr Graham, Siam, *t Handbook y 191a, pp. 318-319. 

3 Temples and Eltfiixmli, London, 1884 * pp. 24 , iM. 

1 Op. rtf., pp, *54. *S3- 
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sit or walk, they chew. Teeth or no teeth, every Lacsian, from 
almost infancy to aid age, chews betel. The toothless old folks 
assist nature by placing the areca-nut with the accompanying 
ingredients into a small mortar—a sort of hybrid between a child's 
popgun and a syringe—which they always carry' with them; a few 
strokes of the rod suffice to crush the nuts and reduce them to a 
pulpy moss warranted not to hurt the softest gums,” 

In concluding the notes on Siam we may quote from the anony¬ 
mous article originally published 1 in die little-known Bangkok 
Calendar for 1864. After dealing in some detail with the agri¬ 
cultural aspect, the writer continues: 

“The natives of Siam much prefer the nut in a fresh state, before 
it is fully ripe. For this purpose, they first divide the entire fruit, 
with its hull, into longitudinal quarters, and then, cleave each 
quarter of the nut from its covering, by means of a slender knife, 
cutting (native fashion) outward From the thumb and fingers which 
hold it—very dexterously managing to leave a small bit of the inner 
and lower pan of the hull on each quarter, to serve as a delicate 
handle, by which it can be the more gracefully put into the mouth. 
The wort of thus preparing the Betel-nut lor chewing, falls by 
custom exclusively upon the women and girls, in which the)' spend 
a large portion of their time. To have it thus made ready, is 3 
mark of politeness always due from them to the males, more especi¬ 
ally their own relatives and friends, and to 41 whom they wish to 
make their friends. Wives must prepare it for their husbands, 
sisters tor their brothers and sweethearts for their lovers, 

“ But if the nut be in a dried state, the work seems by common 
consent to fall into the hands of the more muscular sex. They 
break it up into a fine powder in a metallic barrel as large as the 
lower end of a common musket, and about eight inches long, open 
at each end, one end being smaller than the other. Putting a 
wooden plug into the small extremity, they drive the nut down from 
the other end upon it, and there break it to pieces, with a gouge- 
like pestle neatly fitted in a spheroid handle, generally made of 
ivory. The nut when thus broken into small "panicles, and co- 
mingkd with vctmillion-coloured lime paste and a little ceri-leaf, 
is then driven out of the mortar, plug and all, by the way it was 
driven in. and forms a delirious mouthful, or cud, for the aged and 
toothless. Indeed all classes ore sometimes reduced to the neces¬ 
sity of preparing their Betel-nut in this way at certain seasons, when 
die fresh nut cannot readily be obtained,' 

1 Ir wit reprinted, though not *n tt» entirety, iti V->Ot and Qatrui on China „W 
Jsfuin, vd. H. pp. 136-139. under rhe tirk ,*F "n» Betel Tree/' 
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After describing the effects of chewing on the saliva, lips and 
teeth (to he quoted later in this Essay) the writer concludes w ith 
an interesting description of the " verm illion-coloured lime paste" 
mentioned above. 


,. die plastic lime . , . is made of newly burnt stone lime. 
Before the burnt stone has been slaked, an infusion of turmeric 
root is poured upon it, which causes it to fall into powder taking 
a fine Vermillion colour. Enough of the infusion is employed to 
leave the lime in a plastic state, tn this state it is brought to market, 
sometimes in large masses of several hundredweight, ready to be 
ladled out into little earthen pots, holding jess than half a pint each. 
These little vessels accompany the pedlar, and he will commonly 
sell twenty of them for seven and a half cents, or a bucket full con¬ 
taining three gallons, for fifteen cents, 

"This plastic lime is spread on each ceri-teaf with a wooden 
spatula as we spread butter on bread; and then rolling the leaf up 
with the ‘lime-butter’ inside, it is immediately put into the mouth 
to join the Betel already in the mill. Not satisfied with this, the 
natives (more especially the women) will take a pinch of cut tobacco 
and hold it deliciously between the upper front teeth and the lip. 
But it should be said tiiat Siamese women seldom smoke tobacco, 
while the males are the most inveterate smokers, even from infancy', 
before they have been weaned from their mother’s breast," 

Without quoting from further works on Siam 1 we will travel 
south to the Malay Peninsula, where betel-chewing is universal. 


The Malay Peninsula. 

All Malays chew betel, and the pagan tribes of the Peninsula 
have learned the habit to a certain extent from their overlords. 

Ske.it and Blagden 2 give several instances of this. Thus the 
Mantra and Besbi smoke tobacco and chew betel, or, as a substitute, 
cussia leaves, together with gambier arid time, which they obtain 
by barter from the Malays of the coast. Betel is only sparingly 
used, however, among most of the Semang tribes. The Perak 
Sakai are exceedingly fond of tobacco and betel, the leaf of a wild 

k F A. Nuak l Nmrsttt# o/ a Btivteu* *tf th* Capital of tki Kingdom uf Siam* 
pjj. 153*155; KG* r> Campbelt, Siam in :ht Tuentitih Cmtur} . iqoj. pp 1+6* 
T+7; A, C. C*rtar t The Kingdom of Sin*, New York and LrmJtin, 1^04, pp 1&6-T67; 
und W A Graham, 5 tiflprj. two vols., L-oniincl. 1934, vol. ii, pp. ±-} m * 3 , 32^ 

! ftoc*? of th* Malay Penmmfu, val. i, p* 93. 
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betel, chambui. being used when the Piper belle is unobtainable, 
ftidlev 1 says that several wild pepper leaves are used as substitutes 
for the betel leaf, He has seen Selangor Sakai near Kuala Lumpur 
cut off long strips of bark from Piper argenteum, with the object of 
chewing them, A portion only at the bark was taken in each case, 
so that the plant might not be killed. 2 

The Benua-jakun also chew betel, but not to excess as was 
formerly customary among the Malays. 3 

Mr Skeat refers me to his remarks on the use of betel leaf in 
Malay marriages.’* The leaf {sireh) is sent u> typify the formal pro¬ 
posal of marriage, One of the youth's representatives* going with 
others to meet the girl's parents, takes a betd-leaf tray furnished 
with the usual betel-chewing appliances, and invites the parents to 
partake of betel, saving, before witnesses: “This is a pledge o f your 
daughter's betrothal.'' The passing of betd leaf between the 
families signifies the formal acceptance. A regular exchange of 
presents takes place ; formerly, the woman would occasionally carve 
a chain, consisting of three or four links out of a single areca-nut, 
in which case the prospective bridegroom was supposed to redeem 
it by the payment of as many dollars as there were links. The 
areca-nut presented on these occasions would be wrapped up in a 
gradation of three beautifully worked cloths, not unlike “d’oylcvV 
in general appearance. Among the articles of ordinary wedding 
furniture is a betel tray placed inside the bed-curtain. Presentation 
"betel-leaf trees” were formerly carried in procession at weddings, 
also the blossom-spikes of the* cocotaut and areca-nut palms in 
vases, along with the many other things. 

The Pinup? (arcca-nul) occurs in many compound words 
associated with marriage. Thus pinanp kau is "to betroth one’s 
daughter," htrpinang is "the betrothed/’ meminmg is "to ask in 
marriage/' pinang mtuia is "the young areca-nut" of which the 
two halves arc symbols of a perfect match. It also means a pro¬ 
curess or pimp—the innuendo apparently being (so Sir Richard 
Winstedt tells me) tliat fie does not await the ripening of the areca- 
nut sent at formal proposals of marriage. So too sir eh, the leaf 
occurs in turns used only in connection with marriage. Thus 
sireh berrhakap is the leaf offered by the suitor, if accepted it 
becomes sireh memnang. Sireh bfrtulttr is a leaf twisted in a 

1 Sue liM impai'uiil wort. Tkf Ftvru if tht Aftthjr Pemntula. 5 to[»., London, 
1922-1025. The Kctioiu on Piper belle iori Ateta catechu will be'found in wJ. hi. 
p. 40, and voJ. v, p. 4, mprtmTljr. 

7 Skcit and Bij.Rtlcrt.vf-, e*i. p vnL L p, iz:, imn*. 
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particular manner to convey a love message, while sireh hutting, is 
"a dainty morsel,” i.t. a pretty girl. 

The great importance of betel as a pledge of courtesy, hospitality 
and good-fellowship entered so much into the social life oi the 
Malays, that definite fines were enumerated in the Malaya code for 
any such breach of etiquette: 

• Shall the courtesy of offering betel be not returned, it is a great 
offence to be expiated by the offenders going to ask pardon with 
an offering of boiled rice and a betel stand; if the neglect be com¬ 
mitted towards the headman, it is greatly aggravated, and besides 
the aforesaid offering, the offender shall do obeisance and be fined 
ten mas; if previous to a marriage, or other ceremony, the customary 
offering of betel be not sent, giving notice thereof to headman and 
elders, the party shall he fined the offering of boiled rice and a betel 
stand; shall a headman give a feast to his dependents and omit this 
etiquette, he shall lx- entitled not to the name of penghttitt, but of 
turn-Utah only. At circumcisions and ear-boring, too, he who has 
not received the customary offering of betel cannot be considered 
to have had a proper invitation. 0 

Sir Richard Winstedt, who quotes the above in a paper on 
Malay life and customs, 1 says that the betel quid was the Malay 
valentine, “and the highest favour that could be bestowed on a 
subject from a prince’s hand, or rather mouth. But the younger 
generation no lunger admires the red saliva and the teeth-blackening 
effect, and so has discarded betel for 'Cycle' cigarettes and the 
Burma cheroot: perhaps n more liberal diet and the cultivation of 
a more sensitive palate ha 3 hastened its disuse." 

Mr Ridley, in course of correspondence, lias given me many 
curious bits of information about betel in Malay: when about to 
descend a stream containing dangerous rapids, it is correct to per¬ 
form a sacrifice to the spirit of the waters. It is safest to offer a 
white chicken, but, if one is not handy, a chew of betel is a good 
substitute. Bananas and cigarettes also serve as token offerings. 
"1 once went down the Perak river rapids on a raft of bamboos,” 
sava Mr Ridley, in a letter to me, “and it is both exciting and risky. 
The old Malay who conducted our raft, which went first (we had 
three rafts), before we started made up a ‘chew ' consisting of lime, 
gambier, arcca-nut, and betel leaf. He then declaimed a long 
incantation and hurled the 'chew' into the water as an offering to 
the demon of the river," Among curious uses to which arcca~nut 
is put may be mentioned that in cases of difficult labour. An old 

< P&p*rt #n Malay Ft. ii T The CirtumUmtu qf Malay Life, K>salu Lumpur, 
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woman fills her mouth with small pieces of broken nut and spits it 
up the vagina of the expectant mother* The idea seems to be one 
ol suggestion.—just as the betel-chew produces an increased flow 
of saliva, so will the desired result be brought about. 

Some further curious customs are given in an article, “Notes 
on Malay Magic," by Sir Richard WmstedL 1 If a child is taken 
out in the late afternoon, the lobes of its ears and the crown of its 
head are smeared with be tel-juice, whose redness spirits fear. 
And at tile same hour a Perak woman will walk round a house w here 
young children are and spit out yellow turmeric, at seven places. 
At a Malay burial betel is often put inside the grave for the use of 
the deceased in the next world. I'or the uses of betel in Malayan 
folklore see Ovcrbeck. Jotirn. Malayan Brandi R<n\ As. Soc., vof. ii, 
Pt. lii, December 1924, pp. 283,284, and vol. iii f 'Pt. iti, December 
t 9 2 5 * PP- 23, 25, 26 and 28. See also Atame Sutong Merdk 
Muda, edited by A. J. Sturroch and R. O, Winstedf Malay 
Literature Series, 2nd edition, Singapore, 1914, pp, o and 34-33, 
13 smd 57, and 88-89; and R, O. Wlnstedt, “An Old Perak Account 
of Betrothal Ceremonies," Jonm. Malayan Branch Hoy. As, Sac., 
vnk vit, Pt. iti| pp, 448-450, For verses accompanying the offering 
of betel at betrothal and other ceremonies in Kuala Pibh (Negn 
Sembiknj see Jvhol, Papers on Malay Subjects, 2nd Sir., J. E. 
Nathan and R. O. Winstedt, Calcutta, 1920, pp, 89, 90; and the 
latter's Slav turn Straw? and Safi, 1925, pp. 112, 132-133 and 143. 

The East Indian Archipelago* 

The whole ofthis wide area can be described as a betel-chewing 
region. liven if space permitted, it would be superfluous to quote 
most of the accounts of the custom, as they nearly all arc mere 
repetitions of previous observers. Nearly every traveller and 
missionary, since the day-s of Raffles and Maredcn, have had some¬ 
thing to say on the subject. 

1 shall therefore avoid, as far as possible, quoting accounts which 
give us no new information. 


Sumatra 

One of the earliest accounts, though brief, is that of Jean and 

* Xiatayvm Branch Ray. At Soc. Jmtr voL ill, Pt Lii, Dcsanbw (fta - p , 
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Raoul Parmeritier : who visited Sumatra in 1529. On arriving at 
Ticou (Tico or Tiku) on the west of the island (Lat. o' 25’ N.) 
they describe the presents received front the king as follows ; 

“Et qua ml nous fusmes arrivez et jetie Tancre hors, arriva uu 
autre esquif de terra qui fit present de par te Roy au capitaine de 
deux chevreaux, un qunrteron de toques, et un boisseau de m, 
avec feuiiles de botre [betre] et chaux esteinte [slaked lime], et 
dhme racine fort mince cn utie escudle de cuivrc en fayon de tasse, 
k bord espats et le dciucurant tendre. bien Icgerc. La botre est 
une feujlle dont ils tiennent grand compte et en mangel it fort sou- 
vent devant ou apres kur re pas, avec un pen de chaux esteinte, et 
en la mangeant. elk donne bonne odeur, et rend un jus rouge dont 
ils ont ks dents rouges, ct eda four gardt kure denis,” 

The most interesting and reliable account, however, is undoubt¬ 
edly that given by Thomas Bowrcy (1669-]679), In describing 
Achin he says 2 : 

"The Betdee Areea is here in great plenty and much better then 
in manv Other countries of the East and South Seas. Very few 
houses here but have Several! trees of it growings that beare all tlie 
years longe, and the inhabitants in Generali doe Eat thereof, pre¬ 
pared thus: They cult the Areea nut into very thin Slices, and put 
about one halfe of 3 nut into their mouth, and then one beteke Icafe 
or two (accordinge as they 3rc in bignesse), and Spread a little 
qualified limt thereon, which by them is called Chenam, which 
folded up together they eat with the Nut, which after a little Chew¬ 
ing doth produce very much Liquorish moisture in the mouth, 
which for the most part they Swallow downe, ami after a good 
while chewinge until I it is dry, they spit it out and take more that 
is fresh, and thus will they almost all day longe chew bet eke Areea. 
They hold it good for the Stomach, and keepings the breath Sweet, 
the latter of which 1 arn very- well Satisfied in, but if the Nut bo 
green, which here is very much in Use. they onely cuti the nun. in 
2 pieces; and paringe off a little of the green rine, cat it with betdee 
as tiie Other, which doth eat much mote pleasant then the Old 
Ones doe. 

“The Lcafe is the betelee, a broad Isife not very much Unlike 

1 tf Dutaun .tr lit Pluvi/pitinn de Jr ru> ft Raoul Parmrutiir dr Dieppe. A 

Sumatra rrt 1529. edited hy Cb 5uhcf<r, Paris iSS*, p. 61. It form> the 4th publica¬ 
tion of rh« " KecueiJ de Voyngtt et do Lir-curaou* pour jervir A iliistoin de k Geo¬ 
graphic Jepuk te XIII juiqu't In fir. Ju XVI wede," edited bv Ch. Schefer and 
H Cordicr. 

- Couilmr Brand the Bay of Bengal, edited by Sir K. C. Tttopl*. Hektuyr Society, 
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to an I vie l cafe, only Somethings thinner, and groweth resen) blingc 
the Vine, as foilowcth [see Plate XVTI, facing p. 30SJ. 

‘VAreca, vizi, commonly called beteiee Nut, doth grow Upon a 
very comely Streight and Slender tree, taperinge in jovnts, and the 
nutt groweth out of the body thereof below the branches as followeth 
[see Plate XVII, as above]. It is a very' hard wood, and much 
Used by many in India to make lances and pikes On," 

In describing the reception by the Queen, Bowrev speaks 1 of her 
“Great Gold bet dee box as bigge as one of [the] eunuchs can wdl 
beam in his arms, brought downe and placed before them, and 
they must eat thereof, although never Soe little, which is accompted 
as great an honour here, as knighthood in the Courts of European 
Kings there/ 1 

It is interesting to compare the above descriptions with those 
given by William Dumpier when discussing the products of 
Mindanao in the Philippine, and Tonquin. (See later, p. 272 
et seq.) 

Turning 10 modem accounts C. Snouck Hurgronjc 2 states that 
the use of the betel leaf (ranub) with its accessories (pii&ung* gupu, 
zombi —areca-nut, lime and gambier —bakong and sundry twori- 
ferous herbs) is absolutely universal. It figures both in betrothal 
and marriage ceremonies, while the areca-nut as one of the means 
of pronouncing a divorce (<! aleug 1 , from the Arab talaq) is for the 
husband to take three fragments of ripe areca-nut and hand them 
over one by one with a kind of dignified anger to the wife with the 
words “one taleue*, two taleut\ three tcde&e , thou art to me but as 
a sister in this world and the nexr/’ Thereupon they give notice 
of the dissolution of the marriage to the temgku [title given to those 
who hold an office connected with religion]. 

The idea of divorce is thus intimately connected in the minds 
of women with these three pieces of areca-nut. Wien particularly 
angry with her husband, a woman will ask him to give her “ the 
three hits of areca-nut/ 1 J It sometimes happens that a person 
who has just paid a visit to a grave is seized with a colic, or sits 
down ana behaves as though doting. He is then said to be seumapa t 
meaning that a dead person has addressed him or greeted him. In 
such cases the sufferer is bespewed with charmed ijrjfc spittle, a 
universally recognised remedy for many ailments in Aeheh, Should 

1 Op. at., pp. JOr>. 110. 

^ I~hr .-1 zhi rhnf it, uiip Utffl Hy .A. W. S- 0 Sullivan, uxicl Losidni], 

p. ;i. The curlier account of William Mara den, Hittnri of Sumatra, ini ciliti-in* 
ifiti, pp. rft, 4 &t, nicy be coniiltd with aibTiitagt. 

1 Haijpupiijc, op. e£f. p p }6y, 
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this red spittle turn yellowish in hue on lus body, the conjecture 
that he is seumapa becomes a certainty. 1 

Areca-nut is used in one way or another for the cure of nearly 
every illness. In the case of cholera the nut is pounded and the 
extract drunk in rice-water. 

More recent information on betel-chewing in Sumatra is to be 
found in O, J. A. Collet’s Tenet ei Peuphs de Sumatra, Amsterdam, 
1925. The first general description appears on p. 233 as 
follows: 


“En re van die, la chique de sink joue un role tondamental. Ce 
masticatoire se compose d’un fragment de noix d'arec, d’un morceau 
de gambier, d’uit soupgon de chaux vive blanche et d'unc pincee de 
tabac enveloppes dam one fcuillc fniche tie sink [piper bettel), 
pliee selon des regies immuahles, Le betel, donl le pnndpe actif 
tst tine sorte de piperine, agit sur le system? nerveux com me un 
narcotiquc Icger. La salivt trop abondante pour tie pas nuire a 
1’organ feme, communique one couleur pourpre tout k fait repulsive, 
aux lev res et a la cavite baccate." 

In another passage on p. 236, in view* of w hat has previously 
been said about the five fruits, it is interesting to note that the 
ingredients of a “chew” are. in Sumatra, called the "five brothers.” 
referring to the betel leaf, the areca-nut, lime, gambler and tobacco. 

Mr Blagden tells me that the above are the five recognised 
ingredients throughout the whole of Malaya. 'Fhc inclusion of 
tobacco points, of course, to the recent date of at least one of the 
five ingredients, but I have no reason to doubt that the number still 
reflects the influence of Hinduism and Buddhism in the Eastern 
Archipelago: 

“Comme dans toutc la Malaisie, la presentation du sirih —les 
‘cinq ini-res’ d’apres le nombre des ingredients de la cinque de 
betel—vient an premier rang des rites de 1’hospitality emre indi¬ 
genes. Au point de vue de ceremonial, le role de cc mastkatoire 
itnpliqi.it 1’agrement <?u le refus: tj ream le commencement, la 
source social?. I'amorce rimelle de toutc conversation —Kapafo 
Adat t Kapala Bakasu —cn meme temps que Tolfrc dc la cigarette 
tronconique roulde dans vme feuille de mals. Jamais non plus on 
n T oublie dc presenter une natte au visit cur pour qu’il s’y accrou- 
pissc." 

He gives (p- 311) a full description of betel-boxes and the 
different implements they contain. He also mentions the use of 
betel at both marriage and death ceremonies (see pp. 330, 367). 


1 Op tit-, p. 411. 
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Java 

An early description of chewing is that given by Francois Leguat 1 * 
in 1697: u Every one knows what the Betel Leaves > and Arequa 
Nuts are, which all the natives of this Island, both Men, Women, 
and Children chew incessantly . . and he proceeds to give the 
usual account of the process, 

Tavernier : ((643-1649) gives an amusing description of the 
King of Bantam chewing betel: 

l 'On his right side there was an old black woman* who held in 
her hands a small mortar and a pestle of gold, in which she crushed 
the betel leaves, with winch srte mixed ar era-nuts and dissolved 
seed pearls. When she saw tliat the whole was well pounded, she 
placed her hand on the King’s back, who at once opened his mouth, 
and she put the betel in with her fin gem as women do when they 
give pap to their infants, because the king had no teeth, for he had 
eaten so much betel, and smoked so much tobacco, that his teeth 
had fallen out.” 

Modem accounts 3 tell us little fresh. Campbell (voL ii, p. 1001) 
says that il the labourer cannot afford a «ri-box T a small supplv of 
betel and nuts will usually be found in the comer of his handker¬ 
chief. Every petty chief’and hi* wife have their rm-box, that of 
die man being termed epok and that of the woman dtepuri. M in 
die case of the Sultan of Jogjakarta, these mi-boxes are sometimes 
of solid gold and bejewelled with rare workmanship : they are then 
considered as family heirlooms. Cardamoms and cloves make up 
part of the articles in the sm-box of a person of condition and 
quality. 


Borneo 

The methods of chewing in both Borneo and Celebes present no 
innovations. Nearly all travel-books to the East Indies of the 
nineteenth century contain the usual short account. 

Speaking of the Dyaks (or Dayaks) of Sarawak, Hose a ays they 
arc constantly chewing and have both Sips and teeth discoloured 
with the practice, 4 

1 Src PdiSitJd OliverV irfition for the Hmltluyt vr>[. U r 1&91, pp, 

- S«T HiD'i edinnn, vol, ii, p . 3541 or the 193.5 reprinted, edited by W 

Crpdb, val_ U, pp 275-376. 

* for auniple, I r .. II- Scidmof*. n fhr Gardtti */ th* Efct, !>Tew Turk j 3 n$ 
p 4*; D. M Cairipi«U +J 7ai £i, Pisif and Prim*, 2 vtjfA., 1915* 

4 C l\mc and W Trib*i q/H ot voL i, 191 a, pp 33, 6a, gtp 

c.ltu C- Hw* + ti&tter&t Mint* L/ ndon, r95^. p- 94, 
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Spencer rit John gives us details of die use of the nut and betel 
leaf in Dyak betrothals and marriages. 1 

Besides the ordinary attention which a young man is able to pay 
to the girl he desires to make his wife, there is a peculiar testimony 
of regard which is worthy of note, About nine nr ten at night, 
when the family is supposed to be asleep within the mosquito 
curtains in the private apartment, the lover quietly slips back the 
bolt by which the door is fastened on the inside and enters the room 
on tiptoe. He goes to the curtains of his beloved, gently awakes 
her, and Fhe, on hearing who it is. rises at once, and they sit con¬ 
versing together and making arrangements for the future in the dark 
over a plentiful supply of sirth leaf and areca-nut, which it is the 
gentle roan's duty to provide. If, when awakened, the young lady 
arises and accepts the prepared areca-nut, happy is the lover, for 
his suit is in a fair wav to prosper, but if, on the other hand, she 
rises and says; “Be good enough to blow up the fire." or “to light 
the lamp,” then ids hopes are at an end. as that is the usual form of 
dismissal. Of course, if this kind of nocturnal visit is frequently 
repeated the parents do not fail to discover it, although it is a point 
of honour among them to take no notice of tilt visit, and, if they 
approve of him, matters take their course; but if not, they use their 
influence with their daughter to ensure the utterance of the fatal: 
“Please blow up the fire.” 

When the courtship is satisfactorily concluded, and it is decided 
that the girl shall be definitely asked in marriage, then, with the 
parents* consent, a day is fixed upon which they shall meet together 
to discuss the harta , or price that is to be paid by the young man 
for his bride, 

As a preliminary to this, a present of nine areca-nuts, nine sirih- 
fhiifc* and some gold or silver ornaments lias to be sent to the girl. 
In the olden times of the head-hunters a fresh human head was an 
indispensable preliminary to any marriage negotiations; but this 
abominable practice was effectually stamped out by the Dutch 
Government many years ago. It is probable that this ghastly 
present was intended not only as a proof of personal bravery on the 
part of the young hero, but as a promise that in the world of spirits 
the young bride would have at least one slave to wait upon her. 2 
The harta was in former times usually paid in land, houses, sago- 
wee trees, pigs, cloths, etc. Nowadays it is often paid in money, 

1 Hfir m thr Fwtm of tkt Fat E&tr, and edition, 2 vob,. London. 1S63, quoted bf 
S- 1 Hfckjan. A Naturalist m Norik p. =74 rl inj. 

- G A. WJ[km t *" Jen over Scfrsdetlrerct ring bt| dc vflUtaxi vm den IndiochEJi 
ArcKipd," Bijdrtxgrm tot dr Taetl-Ltmd+r?\ Vntkmhindv inth N'tdrrtaridtth- vol. 
i\\ 18^ pp. &5-11K 
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om thousand guilder (£84) tog about the highest harm 

known.' r , ■ 

At the appointed time the members of the young man s family 
repair to the house of the bride, bringing with them the fmta, and 
after that comes the bridegroom himself. They mount the steps 
of the house and take their places at a long table in the principal 
room, the bride and bridegroom sitting side by side at one end of it. 
At first everything b very stiff and formal. Food is served, but 
not a word is spoken by the young couple; not a muscle of their 
faces moves; not even a*stray 'glance passes from one to the other. 

Then comes the priest, who takes a piece of areca-nut and 
solemnly chews it for some time with the shift and time; this he 
removes from Ids own mouth and puts it into the bridegroom’s 
mouth, who continues the process for some time and passes it on 
to the bride. 

When this is done the t Italian (or kalian—Lc, “he who turns the 
3 pj r i t *‘_a priest) gives the bride and bridegroom rice and pork to 
eat and sagoweer wine to drink, and the official part of the ceremony 
is concluded. At this moment the couple retire to the nuptial 
chamber, while the guests amuse themselves by feasting, drinking 
and singing, and the priest implores the artputrgs (ancestral heroes, 
gods or spirits) to pour blessings on the happy pair, 

In Dayak Kampongs one notices numerous upright pillars, 
usually carved into human form. They are known fiv the name of 
kapatangs, and are erected as guardians of the dead. One of the 
first duties of surviving relatives is to make the kapalong. the soul 
of which waits on and guards the soul of the departed one. 

A woman carrying a betd-box is believed to watch well, because 
when chewing betel one does not sleep; but in her case there must 
always be a male kapatone near by, for a woman alone is not 
sufficient protection. Betel makes the mouth and lips beautiful 
b the estimation of the natives, therefore many kapatmgs are seen 
with betel-box in hand. 2 

Among the Dusun peoples of British North Borneo the in¬ 
gredients of a "chew" are given by Ivor Evans 1 as consisting of 
H a sireft leaf, a piece of nut from the betd palm, a piece of gambler, 

I N Criflftami. tit Mntakiita. Rottrtdiim, 1S&7-I&69 Thar* wu» in cnLwstJ 
rditjtm p 1 Ehlaittgii Jt lliiirLcm *n 

: Set Vxti Lumlnltt* Thn :<?/« Crtfrul fltfflfl., Y^rk* mli p b 3 *, and 

! i\ t p ■ = 1, Fi/r , ! - 'ft : 1 l 1 r 1 = iit H Lstm RipeIl, .VrthYi'i of Sar^.cih und 

Britak N<#th Bvm*Q t iSrA pp. « 0 O, 3>4- H. tti InhrJritenU and 

JWucton, i$#3, pp. 41 ; A. C- J-Jjtddau, Hmd4£mtm: Blmk, fFMli tmd 

J?™™, igoi, p. ii7» 

1 Ami * w fVnnfftv in Umdun* Pfa, Its. 1 e 6. Foe imfi-brne* 

MX pp. $9 
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which is bought from the Chinese in small cubes, a little native- 
grown tobacco, and a smear of lime obtained by burning sea- or 
fresh-water shells or coraL The coarsest veins are stripped out of 
the sireh leaf, and a smear or two of lime put on its upper surface. 
Sufficient quantities of betel, gambier and tobacco are then put 
into the half-folded leaf, and the whole made into a bundle and 
pushed into the mouth. Occasionally, when too little lime has 
been added to the chew, a native will product his lime-box and 
taking out some of the lime-paste on his little finger smear it on a 
back tooth. 

“ Chewing causes a copious flow of saliva and colours it red, so 
that a new-comer to the country, following a path much used by 
natives, might think that a wounded man had preceded him along 
it. The habit is certainly not particularly pleasing, and the appear¬ 
ance of a quite pretty young woman is often spoiled by her having a 
ragged-looking wad of half chewed sireh ;ind tobacco protruding 
from one oomer of her mouth. Old people, who have lost their 
teeth, find it impossible to manage a quid made up in the manner 
described above; but for all this they are not to be deprived of one 
of their chief pleasures, so they put the ingredients of the chew into 
a tabular mortar or iron, brass, or bamboo, and pound it up with a 
pestle with a sharpened end. 

“ A sireh quid has an aromatic, pungent and astringent taste, and, 
speaking from my own experience, is distinctly stimulating. When 
a guest visits a Dusun house the host immediately produces sireh 
and tobacco, the former being contained either in a tray or in one 
of those beautiful old brass caskets so treasured by the Dusuns. 
These are always much worn at the bottom from being perpetually 
pushed along the floor of the house from guest to guest. The 
caskets contain small boxes for the lime, tobacco and gambier, 
with a pair of special scissors for cutting up the betel-nut. Not 
to offer a guest sireh would be a breach of the laws of Dusun 
hospitality." 

Celebes 

Throughout Celebes the custom plays a very important part in 
the social life of the inhabitants. Many accounts could be quoted, 
but it will suffice to quote from that given by Hickson, 1 who deals 
almost exclusively with Mtnaha&sa, the most northerly province of 
the island: 

» S. J. Hickson. A Katvntlisl m .Yort/t CtUfm, London, xSS*, pp. 273.574 *nd 
3C3-3&4. See ebrt pp, 332-333; wid die useful biblbfeTsphj' of <nw hundred ami four 
items on pp. 369-375. 
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“The areca-nut 1 plays an important pan in courtship to Mina- 
hassa, as it does all over the ArchiptUgo, 

“When the young Minahassa falls m love with a young woman 
he sends her a prepared areca-nut. If she accepts it, it is taken as 
a sign of encouragement, and the young man sends an emissary 
asking her to send him one. If she refuses to do this, or sends him 
one which is not prepared for chewing, then it is a sign that he is 
rejected; but if she wishes to become his wife she sends him a 
well-grown nut, with the necessary ingredients, and the l over 
knows that he is accepted. 

“Thus the word ‘to court* is in Tombulu language pahaieija- 
kijan temaan and in Tompakewasch pangilengilekkan tenga, which 
means *to continually ask for areca-nut of one another.' 

“We constantly find the areca-nur mentioned in the love songs 
and romances: 

" 1 Ajohm-o-mtj tetmgiiati sambe eh rumojoro 
Aku ruttiojur-o mangfrtno teiti toalettamij.' 

“‘Give me the areca-nut box, my friend, and I will go. 

I will go below, and l will go to our house.* 

“The concluding portion of one of their old love songs tells us 
of the reconciliation of the two lovers: 

“She: If you return to vour former feelings, then shall I have 
better thought of you. 

“He' Love shines through your words, and on that account my 
thoughts return to you. 

“SAe; If your words are true, dearest, I need have no more 
heartache for you. 

“He: Weeping, cut the areca-nut in two. Weep no more, for I 
will truly lake you to me. 

“She: A young areca-nut I will cut in two for you, my young 
love. The young arcca-mit will 1 cut in two, for [ love you" 

“He: Place one half of the young areca in my mouth, and my 
feelings will be ever w ith you.’* 

In his work on Central Celebes, Grubauer 2 gives an interesting 

1 i hnvr Jeered the word " fetter’ »a "tree*” whatever it is iiicdrrctiJv lukJ. 

• A- Gmbtittr, t'nifr Kapfjdgtrn m Cttard-Cthbet. . . Ixipng. rtj’i -, pp. *£», 
*#3, «l*t> BSS S«c iti.> Ettuwtocicd Studies in Gekbta, VI, An m Cmtriil CAthn 
W. KitOilrro, GOtcfeur?, UJ44, p. <|S (pwllc uyj by the tOTlhJ«j>, pp. 1+7 . t5 t ^r.mni 
iiiac-feoxei), pp 351. 2 S 3 (bctel-bas$). 
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description of the betel-bags, and reproduces eighteen specimens 
on p. 483, They exhibit a great variety of beautiful designs. For 
the most part diev arc oblong, and usually liave two tassels at the 
base comer®. The particularly well-worked specimens date back 
many years, arid it would seem, as we saw was the case in Ceylon, 
that few bags with such elaborate work are being made to-day 
The colours used in the dyeing are derived from orchitis and various 
minerals found locally. 

Gruhauer also gives a plate (on p. 48$) showing areea-nul 
cutter®. They display excellent workmanship., and fit neatly into 
a small case which allows the handles to remain uncovered. The 
women’s cutter® differ slightly in design from those used by the 
men. 

Philippine Island; 

Turning to the Philippine Islands, one of the earliest mentions 
of areca-nuts is to be found In the Chu~fan~cht, already quoted on 
p, an. The author describes the chief products of the country 
as yellow wax, cotton, pearls, tortoise-shell, medicinal arcca-nuts 

and yil-ta doth, - 

One of the first detailed accounts of chewing is that given by 
De Morga at the end of the sixteenth century. He describes the 
betel leaf and the areca-nut as if they both came from the same tree. 
As the main part of the account tells us nothing new 1 shall merely 
give extracts. 

"The ordinary dainty in all these islands,” he say®, according to 
Stanley'® translation, * “and in many kingdoms oi' the mainland, 
of these parts is ihc buy a. This is made from a tree which has a 
leaf of the pattern of the mulberry leaf, and the fruit is like an acorn 
of an oak, and the inside is white; this fruit, which is called fwnga, 
is cut lengthwise in parts, and each one of these is put into a w rapper 
or envelope, which is made of the leaf, and a powder of quicklime 
(lime] is pul inside with the bongo, and this composition is put into 
the mouth and chewed , . - all their treats and luxury consist in 
dishes and salvers for kayos much gilt, and well arranged, as choco¬ 
late is served in New Spain; in these bttyos poison has been given 
to many persons,, of which they have died poisoned, and this is a 
very common occurrence. ; _ 

“The natives, when they go out of their houses, especially the 
great men, cany with them for state and show their small boxes 

1 Issued by the Hakluyt Society, iSb&, p. s8o cf «5* 
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which arc called butcetas of buyos ready made up, and the leaf and 
nm and quicklime [lime] separately; with these curious boxes of 
metal and other materials, and scissors and other tools for making 
buvos with care and neatness, wherever they stop they make and use 
them., and in the Parians, which are the markets, they are sold, ready 
prepared, and the materials for making them.” 

About a hundred vears later we find a good account given by 
William Dam pier 1 during his voyage round the world. He is 
discussing the products of Mindanao, and says: 

,4 The Betel-Nut is much esteemed here, as it is in most plates 
of the East-Indies. The Betel-Tree grows like the Cabbage-Tree, 
but it is not so big, nor so high. The Body grows strait, about 
12 or 14 foot high without Leaf or Branch, except at the Head, 
There it spreads forth long Branches, like other Trees of the like 
nature, as the Cabbage-Tree, the Coco-Nut Tree, and the Palm. 
These Branches are about 10 or 12 foot long, and their stems near 
the head of the Tree as big as a Man’s Arm. On the top of the 
Tree among the Branches the Betel-Nut grows on a tough stem as 
big as a Man’s Finger, in dusters much as the Coco-Nuts do, and 
they grow 40 or to in a duster. This Fruit is bigger than a Nut¬ 
meg, and is much like it, but rounder. It is much used alt over 
the East-Indies. Their way is to cut it in four pieces, and wrap 
one of them up in. an Arek-kaf, which they spread with a soft 
Paste made of Lime or Plaster, and then chew' it dtogether. Every 
Man in these parts carries his Lime-box by his side, and dipping 
hU Finger into it, 2 spreads his Betel and Arek-leaf with it. The 
Arck is a small Tree or Shrub, of a green Bark, and the Leaf is lung 
and broader than a Widow, They are pack* up to sdl into Parts 
that have them not, to chew with the Betel, The Betel-Nut is 
most esteem'd when it is young, and before it grows hard, and then 
they cut it only in two pieces with the green Husk or Shell on it. 
It is then exceedingly juicy, and therefore makes them spit much. 
It tastes rough in the Mouth, and dies the Lips red, and makes the 
Teeth black, but it preserves! them, and dcanseth the Gums. It 
is also accounted very wholaom for the Stomach; but sometimes it 
will cause great Giddiness in the Head of those that are not us’d to 

• A Nfer ffljvjjfr Reviui the TtVW. London, 1*97. PP. See oka the edition 

oi the Aiynujuii Prrsi. It contain* * really excellent loioxlmrticin by Sit Albert 
Gray', Ute I Vet id tn; of rite Hokhryt Society Tho betel reference will be fuimtl no 
p, a‘ 9 * •, 

‘For ■ modern photograph of ihi* action see Hb» V. teeing i>. « of R. F. Horton's 
Pfahpfimr PitpTTTJ , Lrmdofl, 193$. end *w the not* or. p r-S forihr etiquette iff betel- 
charing- 
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chew it. But this is the Effect only of the old Nut^ for the young 
Nut will not do it. I speak of my own experience.” 

Readers will at once see that Dumpier has confused the areca- 
mit with the betel leaf. However, he soon discovered his mistake, 
apd when writing on Touquin, in his next work, Voyages and 
Discoveries (p. 52), made the necessarv corrections. After repeating 
the manner of preparing a “chew” he speaks of the betel-boxes: 

"The poorer Sort carry a small Pouchful about with them: But 
the Sfwtdarins., or great Men, have curious oval Boxes, made pur¬ 
posely for this use, that will hold fifty or sixty Betle Pellets. These 
Boxes are neatly lackered and gilded^ both Inside and Outside, with 
a Cover to take off; and if any Stranger visits them, especially 
Europeans, they are sure, among other good Entertainment, to be 
treated with a Box of Betle. The Attendant that brings it, holds it 
to the left Hand of the Stranger; who therewith taking off the Cover, 
takes with his right Hand the Nuts out of the Box. ,F lwere an 
Affront to take them or give or receive any thing with the left Hand, 
which is confuted all over India to the viler Uses. 1 

"It is accounted good Breeding to commend the Taste or Neat¬ 
ness of tills Present; and ihev all love to be flatter 1 d. You thereby 
estreamly please the Master of the House, and ingage him to be 
your Friend: and afterwards you may be sure lie will not fail to 
semi his Servant with a Present of Betle once in two or three 
Mornings, with a Complement to know how you do. This will 
cost you a small gratuity to the Servant, who joyfully acquaints his 
Master how gratefully" you received the Present: and this still 
engages him more; and he will complement you with great Respect 
whenever he meets you.” 

Further descriptions are unnecessary. I shall therefore refer 
readers to that enormous work on the history of the Philippines. 
1493-1898, in fifty-live volumes, by Blair and Robertson. 2 The 
index occupies die last two volumes. Full references to betel- 
chewing will be found in vol. liv, p. 144, under the word “Buyo.” 

Southern China 

Betel-chewing has been known in Southern China from a very 
early date, and in all probability owes its existence to the intro¬ 
duction of Buddhism. 

t For die unclean left haiuJ among the Moslem! *« Bun^ti, S'ighit, Vol. i. p. *64. 
i64ft \^ud voL iv. p. I iq* 1 ■ mil f acially Muiile Sl Fclliut. yqL i t p, 389 - 

- PuhtJihtid at Clcvdflfld, Ohio, 1903-tgog 
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One of the early references is to be found in Nan shih, the 
biography of Liu Mu-chih (ob< 417), which was compiled In the 
seventh century. 

In c. 15, fol. 1 V' we mad 1 : 

M Mu-chih used to go to his wife’s brothers’ house to sponge on 
them for meals. His wife was ashamed of this, but could not stop 
it, Mu-chih still went, and after the meal ashed for areca-mit 
{pin-lung). Mu-chih [wife]’® brothers laughed at him and said: 
“Ar eea-nut makes food vanish U,e. accelerates digestion], that ts 
why you are always hungry.'" 

In Tmg thu t the history' of T’ang, A.D. 600-900, is a description 
of the country of P'aii-p'an in the Southern Sea, where “at all 
weddings they make presents of areca-nui.” 

We get further information from Litig-tvai~ /<«- tu t in which the 
author's preface is dated i6tb November, 1178. hi a paragraph 
on pin-Uuig (c. 8, fol. 3) he says: ‘'The fruit grows on the leaves, 
fastened to them in clusters, as on willow twigs. When gathered 
in the spring it is called juim-pm-lang (or soft areca-nuts), and is 
commonly known as pin-larig-sien (or fresh areca-nuts); it is then 
good to chew'. When gathered in the summer or the autumn and 
dried it is called tni-piti-!urtg (uf rice areca-nuts). Preserved in salt 
it is called yen-ptn-Iang (or salted areca-nuts). Small and pointed 
nuts are called fd-sin-pm-Uing (or chicken heart arcca-nutsj, large 
and flat ones ta-Ju-tzi (or big bellies),” - 

The above passage was repeated verbatim by Chau Ju-Ktia in 
hi» Chu-fan-cht^ who describes the pin-latig as coming ” from 
several foreign countries, 4 also from the four districts of Hai-nan; 
it is likewise found in Kiau-chi, The tree resembles the coir 
palm. , .. When chewed, these nuts have the effect of preventing 
eructation. In San-fo-ts’i they make wine out of the juice.” He 
also borrows from Ltng-wai-itti-la in saying that the Customs at 
Canton and Ts'iian-chdu derive an annual income of several tens 
of thousand* of strings of cash from the trade carried on in this 
product by foreign snips. The “fresh nuts” and “salted nuts” 


: 1 «i<Jcbe«l t-:< the Rf\ V. C. Monk f, lt s|siv triu-Lirion. tmj also for tht two 
ruUutvuiK itftf rntff PelU-r-r ‘ays tVoiwq Pan, wo| xxviii, p. ^,) ti uit y„ ,‘ (J[ 
appear* JH (lie An cfat \SeKB t'hats) which wriiicr .\.n 5 o& r j century 

before if» Aim jAiA. 

1 For texts carerrainu the ujk= of ants in China Pel]rot refers ns m Ct 07l c ,f 
Tto-p'in# yti-ttm. It contains, aiming other things, wi eudier reference to the r«a-/if- 
tsl (or big b-iliet}. See also rh* eWeHcnt article by Camille Iinbiult-Husrt in 
■J’uwrtf Pjus, voi. v, 1S0+. pp ji 1 ■ ja 3 , 
i Translated anJ annotated b;,- Hirth and RocfchHl. pj>, 

-*!i5*£E£ T ^ " f CBn ? n irt T ft 4 5 f ? '< * mtetlUiK mat of iht 
betd [mrwrrfd into Chifm came from M «hcca and P^tun^. 
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come from there, whereas die ki-tin and the ta-fu-tn varieties come 
mostly from Ma-i [the PfiiUppine Islands). , , . 

In a chapter on Hainan Chan Ju-Kua describes the island as 
havin® mountains covered with aieca- and cocoRjnit-palros, an 
that the areca-tuits are "extraordinarily plentiful. 

The great Chinese encyclopedia, T l u Shu Cftt Ch £ttg t lias several 
references to areca-nuts and betel-chewing. In quoting the pas¬ 
sages tt must be remembered that the encyclopedia consists o 
long extracts or precis from Chinese works en m<isse, and nut or 
comprehensive articles, such as are found m similar Western 

wor ks - 

Thus the Nan-fang n'ao-mou Uhouang of Hi Han {cj. Lauler, 

Sino-hanica, Chicago, 19^. P- *$S> «*»*» }^ L . Betd_n . ut J 

E own in Lin-i [Champa, or Annam], and die natives prize it 
ghly. When entertaining relations by marriage, this is the nrst 
thine they offer them, and if it is not produced when they happen 
to meet, bad blood will ensue." The above statement is repeated 
in ChH min yao situ and other works. Pin ts'ao hang mu describes 
the climate of the southern regions as very damp, and unless 

areca-nut be eaten, there is no way of warding off malaria.i ne 

inhabitants of Ling-nan [Kuangtung and 1 ongking) use arecu-mil 
in place of tea as a prophylactic against malaria. Its virtues are 
fourfold: (i) h can make sober men drunk; (a) it can make drunk 
men sober; (3) it can still the pangs of hunger; (4) it can give an 

appetite for food." , . , ( . , , n „ 

The above translations have been kindly made for me by Dr 
Lionel Giles, and are from xx, 285, of the Tu Shu Cht Cn eng. 
(See his hutexio the Chinese Encyclopedia.) . , 

With regard to the use of the areca-nut in Ciunese funerals. 
De Groot explains 1 how a kinsman or friend of the family dears 
the way through the streets at the head of the procession. \\ lien 
anything obstructs the passage, such as a still of poods for salt, or 
a load set down by a coolie for rest, he requests the owner to remove 
it, at the same time offering him, by the liands of a woke who 
follows at his heels, a piece of an areea-uui and a kttle wet lime- 
dough, wrapped in one or two tin leaves. Tins coolte, w-ho wears 
no mourning, carries a basket of these articles for distribution. L 
Southern China the chewing of betel and tin as a stimulant seems to 
have been very common in bygone centuries, hut tt has now almost 
entirdv died out, being supplanted, it would appear, by tobacco- 
and opium-smoking. Nevertheless, probably as a survival of 
those good old times, it is still customary for any man living at 

* S'. ilffw 1s/ t 1 v**l+ i> PP- ftiiitl 10S' 
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variance with another in case he desires to apologise and accom¬ 
modate matters, to send some of these articles to the latter's house, 
like a flag of truce; and it would be considered highly improper on 
the part of the party to whom the hand of reconciliation is tendered 
in this way to refuse to accept the same. This fully explains why 
betel and «h are also distributed at funerals. Indeed, the dearer 
of the road confesses himself in the wrong with regard to the person 
whom he disarranges, and accordingly he immediately makes his 
apologies. In many instances, clearing the road is simply entrusted 
to the coolie alone; at most of the plainer funerals if Is entirely 
omitted. At burials of the highest order it is cuatomary to station 
men along the road to distribute riri leaves and areca-nuts amongst 
the notable persons walking in the procession. 

Though most of them do not partake of these drugs, it would be 
inconsistent with good manners to refuse to accept them. So most 
men just hold them between their fingers, or give them away to the 
coolies or anybody who likes them. 

In the Chmese Materia Mediea, pp. 46-47, G. A. Stuart refers to 
the usually accepted theory that the Chinese name for areca-nut, 
pm-tang, is a transcription of the Malay pmang t but states that one 
authority, Li Shih Chen, says it means "an honoured guest,” and 
that the characters in question are used because of the practice of 
setting the betel-box before guests. 1 

„ Tl } e bctd-Tine is said to grow in South China as far north as 
Szechuan. 1 he leaves are used in ^ uunan a condiment. 

Areca-nuts form one of the chief exports from Hainan, w here 
there are large groves of the areci-palm. especially at Aicbow and 
Luigshm, I he trees are planted some fifteen feet apart, and bear 
iruit jrum the age of ten to ninety years. Their most prolific 
period is between their fifteenth and thirtieth vear, when one tree 
will produce -even or eight hundred nuts, valued at about iortv 
cents. Large herds of cattle are allowed to roam at will throng 
tht plantations, ;ind thrir manure serves to iL-rtiiise the soil. The 
groves are $atd to be the seat of malaria, especially at the season 
when the trees are in flower. Hainan nuts are superior to those 
from Singapore, which are imported for the purposes of adulteia- 
non. 


In recent years it appears that the areca-palm is cultivated in 
Hainan only on a very' small scale compared with the extensive 
cultivation m Indo-Chma. The Chines soil and climate are not 


1 There n i variant m she Yae> htu ni Li-T«nj:-cl*, of thom t H- *.< i. 

««uh U- irti.i-ei.il » caSlrd " tEWrf “Sit 

T'uimg fft>, vaL xxviu, p. 444. furthtr. 
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so suitable for its growth, owing to the excessive presence of 

moisture. . ... ,* 

The ingredients for chewing are, or were, sold m ihe streets or 
the more important towns of Southern China. In Plate XAA 1 
of his Picturesque Representations of the Dress and Manners of the 
Chinese [1814], William Alexander depicts a man seated on a 
bamboo stool in the act of slicing areca-nuts, which are shown piled 
up in a box. The stand on which the box * placed displays a 
fme selection of fresh green betel leav es arranged on a large sloping 
tray. In front is a small container piled up with powdered chunam . 
The areca-box, or rather, bag, is shown in Plate XXVI, 

Apart from the use of areca-nuts in Southern China for chewing, 
and their connection with various ceremonies, such as weddings, 
etc., to which we have already referred, they are also eaten m 
different ways. They are generally cooked with clucken essence 
and served at the end of a meal as dessert, or else they are sliced 
thinly and rolled up in green herbage, accompanied by slices of 

fresh" coooanut. . r . .. 

In the years 1922-1924 the average tonnage or imported areca- 
nuts was 3175* while the export lor the same years was 1219. for 
the latest years published the imports were; 1938, 824 tons; 1939, 
1S08 tons; 1940, 3122 tons. The exports for die same years were 
16,145 aritl 3 16 ton3 respectively. 

Micronesia 

Micronesia embraces the Pelew (Palew or Palau), Caroline, 
Marianas and Gilbert groups of islands. 1 Betel-chewing exists in 
the first three groups, but appears to be unknown in the Gilbert 
Islands, where Jaw-drinking b the chief narcotic. There is 
certainly no betel-chewing in the Gilbert or Ellice Islands, says 
Mr Woodford (of the Solomon Islands) in a letter to me: both 
croups are merely coral atolls and the ureca-palm would not grow 
there" 


The Pelev Islands 

Account* of live custom in the Pelcw Islands seem very' **“ 
far between. 1 notice, however, several references m Keates 
work, derived from the journals of Captain Henry Wilson -1 

1 The Marrirtlls. ‘He Carolines, including Yap nad Pfclew. W ihe Mariana*. mill 
ihe eswpiidrt of Guam, form ihe Prvi&e Mandated IsIwnH, laltenfront G^mwny and 
SSKSSjiLSuSo* Article »« ot the Treaty of Verailka By the Vtt* «Ttbc 
tSdN^H Security Council or April, i W7 . thr U.S. weft tfiven full 

JMi. 2 nd edition, London, t7$8. pp. W. J«i. SUniLur 
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"The Beetle-out they lwd in abundance, and made great use of 
it, though only when green; contrary to the practice of the people 
of India who never use it but when dry." 

The plate facing p. 332 shows a betel-basket, without which "no 
man stirred abroad—the common order of people had a short piece 
of bamboo, in which they carried the powdered cfdnoM t to strew 
over the beetle-nut before they put it in their mouths. The 
RiipfickSi or great people, had their chitujm in a long slender bamboo 
nicely polished, and inlaid with pieces of shells at each end; and 
these were often not inelegantly fancied/ 1 

Ai in so many other Ik^tel-chcwing areas, the Peiew islanders 
place betel on the grave of the deceased, often by the aide of cocoa- 
nuts, both of which will be wanted in the future life. 


The Carolirtes 

As we proceed eastwards from the Pdew Islands we are graduai!v 
approaching the -drinking area. It is even more difficult to 
determine exactly where those two customs meet in Micronesia 
than it is in Melanesia. 

A comparative study of the overlapping of the two cultures. For 
so we must designate them, as shown in these two great Oceanic 
groups of islands, presents a most interesting problem, which would 
repay a much closer study by anthropologists than it has as yet 
received. As we shall shortly see, Or Rivets has studied the 
problem as far as Melanesia is concerned, but Micronesia offers 
even greater opportunities for research. The whole history of all 
the Oceanic peoples Is involved. 

In Micronesia the dividing line between betel-chewing and kava- 
drinking clearly falls in the Caroline Islands, From the evidence 
1 have studied at the Royal Geographical Society I would put it 
mid-way between Yap in the west and Panape in the cast. It seems 
impossible to make any more definite statement than this, 

The problem, however, k not one to he easily solved, for the 
Carolines afford paradoxical evidence. Thus in Yap the words 
used for betel show their Polynesian origin, yet Jbma-drinking here 
i> unknown. In Ponapv and Kitsaie two varieties of arcra-nalm 
{katai and kotop) grow in abundance in the highlands, ve» betd- 
chewing is absent and kro<z-drinking in vogue 1 

“-<*■***»»- 

* S« P W. Chrwfuiu. CrnJmf hhm&t. l^o 4 un, n tSo HPJ t ,i.„ , 

rv^w* n* >? «• ?• m-S z iSKfKfc *£ 

minlty I*.. > U nt .*«. Imt wU. 18-7, pp, 39J or ,j v iklsSiSS 

rtfewer* 10 betel to V» r in hii Btarf ttt Immmuhi,. it,|. Hi, , 9 . f pp 10,171 
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In his Rip Tide in the South Seas, 1936, p. 33 (and reprinted in 
his Japan's Islands of Mystery, 194.1, p. 6o), Willard Price; deals 
with the interesting subject of w iiat deductions can be made by the 
“betel juice reader” of Yap: 

"Apparent bloodstains mark all the frequented trails of Yap. 
Most of these trails are not dirt paths, but stone causeways, upon 
which any such mark, is dearly revealed and easily studied. By the 
freshness of the stain, the good betel-juice reader can tell you how 
recently, w ithin a feu minutes, someone has passed that way. He 
can also tell you many other things about the spincr—baaing his 
conclusions upon such considerations as volume, chemical strength, 
frequency of discharge, relative location, angle of deflection and so 
on. Knowing the particular betel habits of individuals, he can 
often, tell exactly who has passed—as well as whether he was in a 
hurry, tired or brisk, calm or excited, travelling light or under a 
loadf in company or alone, talking or silent, where he stopped to 
rest, where to chat, where he interrupted his betel-chewing to eat, 
what he ate, as betrayed by the juice of the new quid, and many 
other considerations mure recondite. What the American redskin 
could tell from a footprint the redmouth can deduce from a betel 
stain.” 


The Marianas Islands 

The largest and most important island of the Marianas or the 
Ladrones group is Guam, It lies about 1200 miles cast of the 
Philippines, and was discovered by Magellan in 1521. He named 
the islands Islas de tas Velas Latinos 11 Islands of the Lateen sails,” 
but the ship’s crew dubbed them Mu de los Ladrones “Islands of 
the Thieves” on account of the thieving propensity of the inhabi¬ 
tants. In 1563 Lopez de Lcgaspi took lorural possession, and in 
1668 the name was changed to “Marianas” by the Jesuit Padre 
Sanvitores in honour of Queen Marie Anna of Austria, widow of 
Philip IV of Spain. Guam became a dependency of the United 
Stares after the Spanish-American war at 1898- On nth Dec¬ 
ember, 1941, it was occupied by the Japanese until it was recovered 
by the United States on loih August, 1944. 

Narratives of early navigators and accounts of contemporary 
Jesuit missionaries tell us that the custom of herd-chewing was 
universal among the Chamorros, as the natives of the Marianas arc 
called, and that the lime used in the ‘'chew” was obtained by 
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burning coral rock. Kava, so widely used throughout Polynesia 
was unknown. 

To-day matters liavc changed but little, and every native is 
addicted to betel-chewing. Both the areca-palm and the betel- 
vine had been cultivated on the island before tts discovery bv Alagel- 
lan, w liiie the only other narcotic known, tobacco, was introduced 
by the Spaniards Irom America. The areca-palm, although fre¬ 
quently planted by the natives, also grows spontaneously “Thou¬ 
sands of young plants may be seen,” says W. E, Salford, in bis 
report on Guam, “m the rich valleys of'the southern pan of the 
island where seeds have hillen from ihe palms.” 1 T he betel-vine 
occurs only in a state of cultivation, but requires little care the 
natives propagating it very easily from cuttings and allowing it to 
creep upon stone waits and to climb over trees. 

Excellent illustrations of the areca-palm and betel-vine will be 
found in Plates XXXV and I,XIII of Salford's work. He points 
out that several important plants, such as rice, the betel-vine and 
the ar^ea-palm* cultivated by the aborigines of Gu.im, were entirely 
U ?S* C ? TE in ^ a5tCfri Polynesia. They are, he says, undoubtedly 

.Malayan origin and bear Malay names.- They probably found 
their way to the Malayan Islands after the departure of the people 
who spread over the eastern Pacific Islands, but before the ipara- 
tiou or the sculcrs of Gusm from the parent stocks 

In her excellent work on Guam. 4 Laura Thompson tells us that 
betel-chewing is very old in the Marianas as evidence of it lias been 
Jound on the teeth of skulls unearthed in archaeological sites. The 
h:ibu not only gives the individual the physical satisfaction of a 
has deep-rooted soda! and ceremonial significance as 
' .' . , ™ n .^ areca-nuts plays a prominent role in all the 

major crises ol C hamorro life—birth, naming, betrothal, marriage 
and death. It also figures m communal social Functions such as 
thatching parties ami at Christmas and Easter celebrations. On 
all these occasions the tteca-nm, pugua y k offered in a shallow 
rectangular basket made of plaited pandanus, together with fresh 
betel leaves and bits of lime about the size of hah a pea ill neatfv 
arranged in separate compartments. American influence has 

*•*- 
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1 Suflbrd. op. dt., p. |?4 
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introduced chewing gum which is apparently finding favour among 
theyoung Chamorros. 

The kova pepper does not grow in Guam, and in islands where 
it is cultivated, its leaves are occasionally used in the place of those 
of the 1 iet el-vine for chewing. 


iMelanesia 


Of the three great groups of islands into w hich Oceania is divided. 
Melanesia, the most southerly, especially claims our attention. 
For it is among this group of islands that we can see the farthest 
eastern limit of betel-chewing, and the gradual substitution of kata- 
drinking, 

.Melanesia consist of the following: 



(5) Santa Cruz Islands {with (to) Fiji Islands. 

Cherry Island, Mitre 
Island and Tikopia 
Island). 

I have arranged the list as far as possible from west to east, in 
order to show dearly where betel-chewing dies out. The first 
four groups are betel-chewing peoples. No. 5 indulges in both 
practices (though fanw-drinking here is chiefly ceremonial), and 
Nos. ft to 10 are exclusively fcatw-drinkers. f 

The two customs never Vedly exist together, and if they appear 
to do so, wt can be sure that we arc witnessing the swamping of 
the one by the other. It would seem that bctcl-chewing is gaining 
on kata- drinking, bur, as already intimated, the importance of this 
aspect of our subject ts much greater titan merely to excite the 
curiosity of a chance observer. It helps to determine the history 
of Melanesian immigrants into Melanesia and in showing the 
existence of a culture altogether different from that prevailing 
farther south and in Polynesia. To such an extent was Dr Rivers 
struck by the high importance of the division of Melanesia into 
these two classes:—those who chew betel, and those who drink 
kata —that in his great work. The History of Mdanttian Society, he 
bases his whole theory of Melanesian immigration on the acceptance 

1 Fur* mur on the geographical diffusion of feiru and btlel, tec Man, vol_ *vu r 
1917, art. 77. p. no. 
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of the existence of two separate peoples, whom he calk the Bttel- 
people” and the “ Kava-people.” 

in b letter to me on the subject, Professor Williamson considers 
it possible that the ‘'Betel-people” may have reached Polynesia, 
though he owns that during his long experience in Polynesian 
society 1 he has never found betel-chewing to exist. Wy shall 
return to the subject again shortly. 

It is unknown both in Australia and New Zealand. 

Speaking of the natives of New Ireland (New Mecklenburg) 
D. Ranine says’ that he has seen a very marked effect on them 
when, during a trip to Queensland, they have been deprived of their 
chew. When starting chewing again on their return they become 
ien - dull, stupid and sleepy, but the effect wears off in a few days. 

It will be amply sufficient for our purpose to discuss betd- 
chewtng in Papua, the Solomons and, finally, the little island of 
Tikopia, which I regard as the most easterly point where thir custom 
is obsermL 

Eastern A 'em Guinea 

i ^ffi'stem New Guinea, or Papua, betel- chc win g occurs among 
the Masshn in the south-east, including all the island groups, such 
as the Louiaiiide Archipelago, and among the western Papuo- 
Melanesians, stretching as far west on the southern coast as the 
Cape Possession, 

0 Professor Selkmann refers me to his work, The Mdaiursitms of 
ontm A«p Guinea, in which he has inserted a sketch-map de¬ 
limiting these two large groups (p. 6), and also a photograph of the 
ceremonial lime-gourd of die Peace, or Priest Chief (the two are 
synonymous) of a Metro tribe, who can stop any quarrels by 
scattering hme from his gourd (p. 343). 

There appears to be tome doubt as to whether the leaf of Pttxr 
mtthvsacum is used in betel-chewing. Rivers, Melanesian Society 
vnl. n. p, 533, states that in the Bismarck Archipelago the leaf used 
m betol-chcwmg is probably that of Piper mtkystkvm, while m 
" Im J; "■ PKinjon Chmncry has written an article on the sub¬ 
ject. Rivers may jrossibly be right about the Bismarck Ardii- 
wilago, hut Chummy can hardly be correct about Papua As Sir 
hverard im Thurti dearly proved in a later number of Man* 'his 

' hi.*^** ft*** Sr^m «f CM 3 Qmilufdpi, 

] Af» AJumtutti flJw-a- South Comntwii, , 9 ,, p . a 6?. 

' February seal. p. 14 rt teq. * 

* Apw I9«,p. si- 
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own description of the leal in cjnestion shows that it must have 
been either the well-known Piper betle or possibly the Piper 
mstetifueum, wliich is similar in habit or growth. 

Gunnery speaks of die leaf as “a creeping plain which dings to 
trees in the gardens and villages,” and has found by personal 
experience that its flavour is bitter and hot- 1 he true jknw-plant 
is an upright-growing shrub, and is not bitter and hot to the taste. 
(See further the article by im Thum, noted above.) 

Chinnen 's article, however, affords a very interesting description 
of betd-chewing in the Mambare and Kumusi divisions of Papua, 
The ingredients used are three in number—dung or dm (die areca- 
nut), mg (lime) and pingi ( Piper he tie?). 1 Dang or cha is the nut 
of a species of areca-palm, which is extensively cultivated by the 
Bhandcrc-speaking tribes of the coast and the lowlands of the 
interior. It is similar to the cultivated buatan (pidgin Motuan) of 
other coastal regions. Ong is obtained by burning river shells in 
kilns. A layer of shells is placed between each layer of mid-ribs of 
the nipa palm, and the kiln is lighted from the top; it bums down¬ 
wards and. deposits the burnt shells in a heap among the ashes, 
from which they are afterwards separated and reduced to powder 
bv pounding. Betel-chewing occupies a place of great importance 
in the ceremonial life of the Bin an dure. The man who has been 
decorated for homicide, and has attained the a late known as 
kortopu, is permitted to ornament his lime-gourd w ith beeswax and 
red seeds, and rattle his lime stick against the opening of the 
gourd when withdrawing it from the lime, temporary abstinence 
from betel-chewing is a form of self-denial winch people are at 
times obliged to practise. An instance of tins is scon in songs of 
instruction during the ceremonies following burial, when widows 
fulfilling the obligations of mourning are forbidden, among other 
taboos, to eat the betel mixture or even desire it. The phrases of 
the betel-chewing taboo are: 

'* Dang ta ge go Lone! 

(Areca-nui of speak not widow.) 

Pingi ta ge go Lotte / t 

(Betel-pepper of speak not widow,)” 

Another instance of the ceremonial importance of a recti-nut (in 
lids case the wild variety) was observed by Gunnery on Mount 
Chapman, There he was informed that tribes usually at war with 


1 Here Chirawry wrote I'iptt mtihyitiaim. 
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one another congregate peacefully during initiation ceremonies. 
The symbol of this temporary truce is a piece of broken areca-nut 
(**—tnt wild variety), which is distributed among those gathered 
together by the givers of the ceremony. The ceremony finished, 
all who have participated rerum to their districts and the truce ends. 
In this district lime is produced from the many limestone caves 
which occur in the locality, and carried in leaves, gourds being 
absent. 6 

live use of the pinp plant as pan of the mixture of betel-chewers 
has an ext remedy wide distribution in Papua. On the watershed 
of the Kiko riv er t M. Stan [forth Smith (Annual Report, British New 
Guinea, 1911, p. 170) found a foma-plant, Macropiper methystimm, 
in 3 native garden, but saw no evidence of the manufacture of the 
beverage. 

The bcTcl-ehewer. when starting on a journey, invariably carries 
In Ids netted bag a supply of areca-nuts and a gourd filled with 
lime, but he does not appear to stock himself with pepper in the 
same careful way. His appearance in the village he is visiting is a 
signal far someone to dash away to the outskirts and reappear in a 
few moments with a coil or stalks of the pepper plant. He accepts 
this as a manor of course, and frequently gives areca-nuts in rerum; 
others gather around, and in a few moments all of them are chewing 
and talking with evident enjoyment. 

In some of the mountain districts visited by Chinnery hetd- 
chewing is not known. Chief among these arc the Biagi districts 
of Mount Victoria. But the influence has spread far inland in 
nther parts, though in the mountainous regions the areca-nut-palm 
is seldom cultivated, and the habit is not so much in favour as it is 
on rhe coast. Evidence ot this is shown by the white teeth of the 
inhabitants, and the frequent absence of Lime-gourds in mountain 
districts. 

Chinnerv is of the opinion that betel-chewing i& a relatively late 
influence. Further botanical evidence Is required, however, before 
any definite statement on this point can be made. 

Although betel-chewing is apparently not indulged in bv the 
Mafulu mountain people to such an extent as it is in Mekt-o and the 
coast, the custom can be described as fairly common For a 
munth or so before a big feast, during which period they- arc under 
a strict taboo restriction as to food, they indulge in it largely The 
betel used by them is not the cultivated form used in Mekeo and on 
the coast, but a wild species only about half the size of the other 
and the lime used is not made by grinding down sea-shells but is 
obtained from the mountain-stone, which is ground down to a 
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powder. 1 The gourds in which the lime is carried are similar to 
those used in Mekeo, except dial usually they are not ornamented, 
or. if they are,, the ornament is done only in simple, straight-lined 
geometric patterns (see Plate LI, Figs- 6 and 7, p. 166). 

The spatula; are sometimes very simple and rudely decorated. 2 
The people spit out the betel after chewing, instead of swallowing 
it, as is the custom in Mekeo, 

Before passing on to the Solomon Islands, I will conclude this 
section with a description of the custom among a little-known tribe 
dwelling on the banks of the Fly river. 

About sixty miles from the mouth of the Fly, on the eastern side, 
is a point called Gaiina. This forms the first outlet on the river 
hank of a people called Girara by Mr W. N, Beaver, 3 who was 
magistrate in the Western Division of Papua for twenty-seven 
years. 

They inhabit the inland district between live rivers Fly and 
Bamu.’ All the Girara people are inveterate betel-ehewers, and a 
bag containing a lime-pot and chewing gear is the invariable com¬ 
panion of every man wherever he goes, The betel is not the 
variety used in the cast end. but a species which the Motuafis call 
vintro. As is well known, betel is eaten with lime and various 
peppers, the best kinds of which are grown as climbers. The 
G haras obtain lime by burning epa shell, which they obtain princip¬ 
ally from Pagona, on the Fly. Betel-chewing appears to be attended 
with rather more ceremony here than Beaver noticed elsewhere. 
When about to indulge in an orgy of chewing, the Girara man 
seats himself cross-legged on the ground and spreads his diewing 
gear around. (See the illustration faring p. 192,) He peels four 
or five nuts and places them on his thigh. Then, drawing a long 
thin hour needle or skewer from its case in the bag, he impales the 
nuta, one at a time, and starts to chew, adding Eme ana pepper 
until he has a suitable quid. The quid U kept in the mouth day 
and. night, and wen w hen a man is talking to you, you can sec the 
large red ball projecting from his lips. The lime sticks and betel 
needles are usually made of cassowary bone, hut appear not to have 
reached the high stage of the Trobriarid islander, who considers it a 

1 R, \V_ VVitSi^mAon, Tft< Jkfci/uh Mmmlsm FtopU of tIriiisk A'rte Gratm, Londfm T 

Ef}l2, pi tiri. 

~ For finr pkjfe^r^hi at ipdliitec, JbiK cic,, m* the numcrou* tmnpla 

m Raymond Firth'* Art and Lift in Nm Gmnea, 1936. with 1 short account on 
m. 23, J 3 . 

1 W. 5L Beaver, Unexplored to Londuii* 1920, p. 205 ti aq. It baa now 

been settled that the name of the tribe ihmild be '* GogodaTa/' S« A, P. Lyons, 
Note* an the G^igwiitra Tribe of Western Papin" Joum. Roy sinlh, Jmt* r voL hi f 
192b. p. 349 if JMf- 
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mark of esteem to manufacture pieces of Ills dead relatives 1 bones 
mto lime sticks. As amongst most betel-chewers. the rattle of the 
lime sack in the gourd is used to express the feeling of the user. 
He may sit stolidly enough, chewing, but you can tell by the wav he 
rattles his stick svhether he is pleased, angry, contemptuous or just 
merely dun t care. 1 he continued chewing among die Giraras 
renders them somewhat dazed and stupid-looking and Beaver i$ 
of the opinion tliat the betel used in die district is a very strong 
variety. Owing, however, to the universal use of areca-nut, there 
is very little gamada (Anon) drunk* 1 


The Solomon Islands 

The earliest description of betel-chewing in the Solomon Islands 
If lhal g™ by Alvaro dt MendaAa in 1568. It will be noted that 
he omits any mention of the areca-nut. I quote the following 
passage irom Amherst and Thomson’s edition, published bv the 
Hakluyt Society 5 ; 1 

Their tongue and Ups are very* red, for diey colour them with 
ft herb which they eat; it has a broad leaf, and bums like pepper; 

^ L '* with lime which they make from white lucaios. 
whu,'h is a stone formed in the sea like coral; and having 3 piece of 
this lime in their mouths, it makes a red juice, and this is why dieir 
tongue and iips are always so red; they also smear their facts with 
thus juice for ornament. Although thev chew this herb, they do 
not get this red juice unless they mix it with the said lime.” * 


Mr Woodford, the Lite Resident Commissioner, tells me that, as 
far as ms observation goes, the Arcca catechu does nol occur wild 
m ttje Sqlonions, but is grown always as a cultivated tree. There 
are certain inferior species of Arcca indigenous to the Solomons 
which art also used in the absence of the cultivated nut The 
unhusked nuts of Arcca catechu are yellow when ripe, and as lame 
as a small hen s-egg The nuts of the indigenous species of areda 
arc much smaller, about the size of large a corns, but are more 
numerous to the spathe. 

Dr Guppy 3 mentions five species of arcca besides ike cultivated 

1 F'lntWJ referent tit hctcUcbewing in Prouit will he f A imH in 1 u u , 

tsataattisr* ** "*•«’*■ asuMhAAtts 
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Area* catechu. In another part of his work 1 he gives further 
details about betel-chewing. 

In St Crtstoval and the neighbouring small islands the lime is 
carried in bamboo boxes, which are decorated with patterns 
scratched on their surface. In the islands of Bougainville Straits 
gourds arc employed for this purpose, the stoppers of which are 
ingeniously made of narrow hands of the leal of the sago -palm 
wound round and round in the lonn of a disc and bound together 
at the margin by fine strips of the vascular tissue of the timmi fem 
{Gtaekana sp.)! Plain wooden sticks, like a Chinese chopstick, 
are used for conveying the lime to the mouth; but frequently the 
stick is dispensed with, when the fingers are used, or the areca-nut 
is dipped into the lime. . 

The betel, known in Bougainville Straits os the kotu, is grown in 
the plantations, where it is trailed around the stems of bananas and 
the trunks of trees. In these straits, as on the Malay coast of New 
Guinea, the female spike, or so-called fruit, is more usually chewed 
with the arcca-nut, Around St Cristoval the leaves are generally 

preferred. _ 

Dr Guppy also gives an interesting account of the effect the 
chewing of one, and then of two, areca-nuts had on bis pulse, head 
and sight. He found their intoxicating qualities far greater than 
he had before suspected {see of. cit.> p. 96), 

For the ceremonial use of the arcca-nut among the people of 
San Cristoval sec the work by C. E. Fox,* who gives several folk¬ 
tales in which Ixjth nuts and leaves play an active part. 

There is a curious belief that if a man bites round an areca-nut 
someone in his elan will die. He must always bite lengthwise. 

If a boy with his first set of teeth chews areca, he must throw the 
husks into the fire, or his teeth will fall out. 

The areca-nut enters largely into black magic, as well as playing 
an important part in pregnancy, child-birth and marriage. For 
full details see W. G. Ivcns, Melanesians of the South-east Solomon 
Islands, 1937 (see index '*areca" and “betel"); idem.. Island 
Builders of the Pacific, 1930 {index under "areca nuts" and " Betel 
pepper"; and B. Blackwood, Both Stdes of Buko Passage, Oxford, 
1935, PP- 293-295 and index as above. 


Tikopia Island 

The natives of the Reef Island chew betel and do not drink kava. 

1 Op. rtf, pp, . , 

= The ThrriholJoftkt Fxnfi,-. London. f'Jii. PP- * !&. W, t iQ, l». >$ 7 , 163.11=, 
S3&. yzz 
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But in the Santa Cmz group and in the Vanikolo Island, to the 
south-east, we find that, although betel-chewing is in vogue, kava 
is drunk on ceremonial occasions. The same conditions are found 
in Tikopia and Cherry Island, 

hast of this, farca-drinking exists atone and forms the chief 
f eature of the whole of Polynesia. As to the different methods of 
making kava, and the significance this has on the movement of the 
cult, readers should study ch. vxvi of Rivers' work. 1 It follow's, 
he argues, from the distribution of kava and betel that tbe kava- 
people settled in Southern Melanesia, Fiji and Polynesia, while the 
betel-people did not extend in their south-easterly movement 
beyond the Solomon and Santa Cm2 islands. 

As Tikopia is the most easterly point where betel-chewing occurs, 
we wilt conclude with a few details given by Rivers in Melanesian 
Society (yol. i, pp. 333, 322, 316, 314). 

Tikopia is a tiny volcanic island situated in lat. iz° 17' S., and 
long. i6S r ;S'E. The inhabitants are very fond of betel, which 
enters largely into the more important of their ceremonies. Both 
the areca-nut {kuitra ) 2 and the betel leal ( pita) must be very plenti¬ 
ful. The lime, called kaput, is kept in simple undccoratcd gourds, and 
the elderly chief of tire Tautnako, whom Rivers saw on his visit, pre¬ 
pared his betel mixture in a cylindrical vessel with a spatula, exactly 
in tlie same way as it Is done by elderly men in the Solomon Islands, 

It seemed quite dear to Rivers that the kava, which is used so 
extensively in ceremonial, was never drunk. 

The Tikopians become possessed by the atua or ghosts of their 
ancestors, and when in such a state (recognised by a sort of ague, 
staring eyes and shouting) are asked questions by men of equal 
rank. A man who asks a question chews betel, and taking some of 
the chewed mass from his mouth he holds it out to the possessed 
man, saying, "Eat.” and it is eaten by the possessed man, who is 
then ready to answer his questioner. 

Offerings of kava anti food art made to the dead, imd with the 
food some artca-mn, without either betd leaf or lime, b given. At 
the death of a chief all the relatives abstain from betel for about 
two months. 3 

* Melanesian Stx&tiy, v«l, jj, pp. -*3-25?. 

! ftaynumd Fitih. Iff, iA* ftfaWMt, London, 193$, p. 116. ghvs no itrietie, o| 
Awi da ind ftmriki. l he time is obtuard bv l>uming cotjil lumps 

1 Fur further reference* to betel-duwusg in Pspus sec H Csyky-Webster Ttmvak 
Xrv Gitsn^ m .1 the L-sndao, 1S9S, f>. 37; George Br^™, Mtla- 

rniwnt anti Polsmiumt London, 1010. p. 40?: A. K Chi«neli,..|« Outturn p aima 
l^ndr.n, tpn, pp 17, !*•>, it 4r 3 jS. and F. Coombe, AW, of Efcd 
L< od ivn. tgi E F Pi? tB_u 184. w®, aaj, z i □, nc. 
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We have now sufficiently covered the whole area in which betel* 
chewing can be called an established custom, Its further spread 
has been checked by various factors. The first of these is botanical. 
The necessary ingredients can be produced only in latitudes and 
altitudes favourable to the cultivation of the arcca-palm and the 
betel-vine. 

Another factor to be considered is that in most countries the 
betel-vine requires expert attention, and is not a plant which could 
be properly cultivated by such primitive people as,say. the aborigines 
of Australia. 

Then, there is the question of a rival narcotic. It is obvious, I 
think, that the custom of betel-chewing would have long since 
spread all over China had not opium, introduced From Asia Minor, 
already obtained such a strong influence over the people. 

In localities where betel-chewing and Aacu-drinking meet, we 
are presented with an anthropological problem, which, as yet, has 
been only partially studied. 

Effects of BeUl-Chtismg 

There remains to consider briefly the effects of betel-chewing, 
and to determine, if possible, what causes those effects. 

Although the narcotic and stimulating effects of betel-chewing 
had been noticed by travellers and botanists of the sixteenth century', 
it was nor until the first half of the nineteenth century that aiiy 
attempt was made to study them scientifically. One of the first 
men to make a serious study of the subject was Ernst Frdherr von 
Bibra. who, in his Die mrhotischen Gcnussmittei und der Mensch 
(Numberg, (85c) devoted 3 special chapter to betehchewing and 
its effects. He based some of his observances on F. j. F. Meyen’s 
account of betel in the Philippines published in his Reise um die 
Erde (Berlin, 1835, vol. ii, pp. 214-217). to 1903 considerable 
impetus was given to the study of betel-chewing anti its effects by 
the Colonial Museum at Haarlem which offered special rewards for 
the best treatises on the subject, "t he outstanding essays, which 
dealt almost exclusively with betel in the Dutch East Indies, were 
published in the museum's Bulletin 1 in 1905. One of the most 

1 Jitt!in ;:jrt /,v( Kafnwu&i ft- No. February 190^ 

*' BijJfKgtJi rut dt Kami* van hcT GdsruLk van 3 irUi m N'ctto-liiiidsch-DoGl-Indie 14 
(BeknxKide antwoonhrn op d* prijre mg} wllh 13 plait* and many OIunrD£km» in 
lire i£i*. The priKt-winning papers were et^hc its rasinber, and were hy 1 he. following 
author* - K, Rwkmiuktr, pp. 18-48; C. Hirtwkk, pp, 4^7 {with 3 places d hues 
factions, requisites, bflics, cutters, J, U Meerwnldt. pp. 98-1 17; L T A- T. ]. F. 
van Oven, pp. 118-113 (with 8 jlhumjiun* on 4 plates—Javanese j; Sogcro Wtnangocn, 
PP 134-141 p T- j. Besemtr, pp, *43-14^; L, 'Hi, Mayer. pp a c50-15®: *nd A. B. 
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important papers was that submitted by the German pharma- 
cognosist Car] Harruich. I his led to the chapter on betd in his 
Die mamhUchm GenasmdtUl (Leipzig, tgn ). Meanwhile, Louis 
Lew ii) had published Jus hundred-page monograph, Ober Areca 
Cdlechii, Chawed, Beth und dm Bctclkaoen at Stuttgart in t88q. 
He followed Uus up the next year by an article in the Inlermitionaks 
Ardnv jur Ethnographies and in 1924 published his work on drugs. 
Pfuintastica,- to which he devoted a section on betel. Efforts were 
made by chemists to determine the alkaloids of the areca-nut, and 
th^ tin dings of such men as Bombehn, Jahns, Emile, Hess, 'frier, 
, tfiterstein, Chenuutus, Bourcet, etc,, led to certain established 
facts. These can be conveniently studied in T. A. Henry's The 
Plant Alkaloids (4th edition, 1949, pp. 8-13), where full'biblio¬ 
graphical details are given. 

From the numerous accounts of betel-chewing which we have 
read m this Essay, we are fully aware that as soon as a person begins 
to cul-w in the usual way—by rolling the quid from cheek to cheek 
and pressing it between or against the teeth and so squeezing out 
the juice—he produces an abundant flow of saliva. Many chewers 
tollow- the advice given by Garcia da Orta (p. 192) and spit out this 
first juice. Bontius* agreed with this, andwTote: "I think such a 
precaution is very proper; for otherwise the calx, which ts mixed 
witit it, would excoriate the gums and palate.” 

Others however, swallow it—betel juice and all. But so great 
does the flow of saliva become that continual spitting b necessary. 

I nr, diets Lire only too well aware of the disgusting mess that this 
filthy habit makes of both public and private buildings. 

As to the red colour of the saliva, 1 shall deal with that later on 
,! ? eo J me must consider first the next effects of the 

chewing. Ilic^ are undoubtedly of n narcotic and soothing nature. 
Hunger disappears, tiredness and irritability vanish, arid gradually 
a sense of well-being permeates the whole body. Moreover a 
pleasant odour remains in the mouth, and this has been described 
as ont of the charms of betel-chewing. 

In order to attempt an explanation of these experiences it is 
necessary to say a word on the chemistry of the areea-nui 


- A waiait c<l.unn appcaad m 1^-7; f%it)Uuti^ /)„ uni rr,^~ t,~ 
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As early as the first quarter of the eighteenth century Kaempfer 1 
had drawn attention to the similarity of effects experienced after 
chewing betel and smoking tobacco* It was, however, not until 
1935 that Hermann Emde showed clearly the chemical relation of 
these two lipoid soluble alkaloids, 'The urecanut contains the 
alkaloids arccolint, arecaidine (or arecaine), guvacine, arecolidine, 
guvacoline, Ao-guvacine and Lholine. Of alJ these it is the first 
two which are the most important. Areeoline is toxic and acts, 
in many ways, like nicotine. It irritates the mucous membrane, 
reacts on the central nervous system by stimulating its reflexes 
to the extent of causing cramps, accelerates breathing and reduces 
the action of tile heart. Opinions, however, differ greatly as to the 
effect of areeoline. Hartwich denied any effect from it, but more 
recent research proves that nearly all the effects of betel-chewing 
can be traced to the areeoline in the nut. Burkiil states that it can 
produce paralysis, which may be preceded by convulsions, and can 
even cause death by arresting respiration. Such cases, however, 
would appear to be very- rare. The ^stringency, so often mentioned, 
ia due to the presence of tannin. Other constituents arc fat, and 
some sugars. The effect of the addition of lime has not yet been 
fully explained. The suggestion made by Lewin that it helps to 
absorb the alkaloids combined in the nut, and probably in the leaf, 
has not been generally accepted, but he proved that the lime 
liberateti an etheric oil in the nut which causes the agreeable smell 
of the mouth. It has also been shown that the addition of lime 
neutralises the hyperacidity of the stomach, due in those countries 
to tiie type of food eaten. This would naturally lead to a sense of 
well being. As lias already been mentioned, the tannin in the 
areca-nut produces astringency, but apparently this only occurs 
when small quantities of the nut are taken. When large portions 
are chewed the opposite effect is caused, but the necessary remedy 
is to be found in the astringent nature of the lime. Lewin refers 
to what is called "betel smell’* which is a most unpleasant breath 
noticeable in many old and inveterate cbewers. It is caused by the 
decomposition uf smalt pieces of the “chew" stuck between the 
teeth, which are not properly cleaned. He also refers to “tooth- 
stone" which is a crust, mainly consisting of calcium carbonate, 
which forms in course of time in the teeth and gums of ch ewers 
who do not keep their mouths sufficiently dean. As only the rich 
can indulge in sufficient betel to produce such an effect, m the 
Admiralty Islands it is regarded as an attribute of the dignity of chief. 

1 Amamtahjm fxviuarum pQli£U&pJfyTm-me<futmtm faitmli V t . . . 
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In die Ethnographical Gallery (Nicobar Islands, Case 149) of 
the British Museum, one could see, before the war, specimens of 
teeth covered with calcium carbonate as the result of excessive 
betel-chewing, Unfortunately the Gallery will not be open to the 
public for some time to come. An illustration of two completely 
calcified teeth with only the roots showing can be seen on p. 2946 
of the Ciba Zdischrift's pamphlet “Betd." 

The extent to which chewing blackens the teeth has been a sub¬ 
ject of contradictory statement, It would appear, however, that 
if they are properly cared for and regularly cleaned this does not 
occur. On the other hand, if the betel-chewer’s mouth is not kept 
scrupulously dean decay will soon turn the teeth black. But as in 
many countries black teeth are considered beautiful 1 the gradual 
staining of die teeth bv bet el-chewing, so far from being regarded 
with disfavour, is accelerated by the use of certain lacquers to rum 
diem jet black. The reason for this seems to have been twofold. 
In the first place it was believed that it preserved the teeth, and in 
the second place it made them different from the animals whose 
teeth are always white! So too the filing of the teeth, a highly 
important ceremony in many countries—particularly in Malaysia, 
is considered beautiful and a contributory mark of differentiation. 
In his Hu lory 0/ Sumatra (i8ii, pp. 52, 53) William Marsden has 
an interesting paragraph on the subject: 

“Until sexes have the extraordinary custom of filing and other¬ 
wise disfiguring their teeth, which are naturally very white and 
beautiful from the simplicity of their food,..„ Many, particularly 
the women of the hampong country, have their teeth nibbed down 
quite even with their gums; others have them formed in points; 
and some file off no more than the outer coat and extremities, in 
order that they may the better receive and retain the jetty blackness, 
with which they almost universally adorn them. The bbek used 
on these occasions is the empvreutnatic oil of the coconut shell. 
When this b not applied, the filing does not, by destroying what 
we term the enamel, diminish the whiteness of the teeth; but the 
use of betel renders them black, if pains be not taken to prevent 
it. The great men sometimes set theirs in gold, by casing, with a 
plate of that metal, the under row; and this ornament, contrasted 
with the black dye, has, by lamp or candle light, a very splendid 
effect. », * 

We get some additional information from an anonymous article 

1 SceV.H. Fumcn. Efawij/v of Bwhk Htad-Umten, PhibUilphia. p. 157 an j 
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entitled “The Betel Tree."* The writer, who is dealing with 
Siam, tells us that the black teeth produced by chewing nave a 
continual thickening of their black encasement, which in a little 
time overlaps the gums, and effectually protects the teeth from 
carious infl uences. However, the absorption of the bony sockets 
of the teeth, makes them fall out, perfectly sound, at or before 
middle age. “If perchance any of them remain until old age, they 
become often horribly deformed by the immense accumulation of 
Bet e l composition deposited upon them, so that nearly all re* 
semblance of what they once were, is tost; and they then appear 
more like ill-shapen lumps of charcoal than their original form. . , , 
It should be stated that the blackening process on the teeth, pro¬ 
duced by chewing Betel, does not become complete without 
rubbing them occasionally with a kind of varnish, produced by 
charring a dry cocoa-nut shell in a small earthen pot, covered with 
a plate of iron; the fire being kindled under the pot and not in it. 
The liquid products of the combustion, condensed on the cold iron, 
are at first of a dark brown colour, but soon change to a jet black. 
This is taken and rubbed over the teeth, by which means their 
blackened enamel is intensified in its colour and polish." 

In modem days little has changed, although prolonged contact 
with Europeans lias caused the custom to be discontinued, or 
modified, among the vounger generation. Thus, in a recent work 5 
on Bali, we read that although the older inhabitants still blacken 
their teeth with a sort of lacquer, the younger people keep rhrir from 
teeth white by polishing them with ashes. 1 n many cases, however, 
thev still blacken die molars. Tine custom of filing and blackening 
thtteeth has its roots (according to Cov ami bias) in animistic ritual, 
to avoid long white teeth like those of dogs. So great is the 
repugnance of the Balinese for actions characteristic of animals 
that children are not allowed to crawl on all fours. 

In some localities the beauty of white teeth is fully realised, thus 
in the Philippines the Chinese and Jialf-castt women nib their teeth 
white after chewing bv using the fibres of the areca-nut shells. 

Apart from the staining of the teeth, other effects of chewing, 
both on them and on the gums, must be considered. Here again 
we find contradictory evidence. It will suffice to remind readers of 
various passages in the present Essay, Thus in the thirteenth 
century we find Marco Polo saying; 

t Bangka* Calendar, 1864, pp. $7-0 1 <«* hJm> p. So), rri-'rmted in AW end 
Qurriti an China and Japan, voL ii. 1S6S. pp. 136-135. 

i Mjgutl Covmnibiis, Maud of Bali. L<mckn (U S.A. printed). 1937, pp. t ff>. 119. 
C/. P H. Hus.ifab. 1941, p. it. 
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“And they have their teeth very good because of a herb which 
they use to eat, which makes them digest very well and is very 
wholesome to man’s bodv." 

■W 

In the fifteenth century 'Abdu-r Razzaq says that betel-chewing 
strengthens the teeth. In the sixteenth century Tome Pires says 
likewise and adds: “so that men here [Goa] who eat it usually have 
all their teeth, without any missing, even at eighty years of age.’ 1 
Both Mas'udp (tenth century) and Lmschoten (sixteenth century) 
state that chewing strengthens the sums and tightens the sockets 
of the teeth. Pyrard of Laval and John Fryer (seventeenth century) 
support these views. Yet in spite of alf this evidence the exact 
opposite appears to be the case as many careful observers liave 
noticed. Bontius- (1592-1631) is very dear in his views. He 
writes: “However, a long and continued use of it not only erodes 
the teeth by the calx it [f\r. die “chew”] contains, but even causes 
them to full out. Nay, I have frequently seen people, who, as yet 
in their youth, had not a single tooth remaining „ , . Hence you 
will observe the Javans, and other Indians, have empty spaces in 
dkir jaws, which the richer fill with teeth made of gold.” The 
very fed of the existence of tile areca-nut pounder proves that the 
inveterate chewer has lost his teeth and is quite unable to bite the 
nut. We have aho seen (p, 256) that Sir George Scott, in writing 
of Burmese chewers, tells us tliai the lime very speedily corrodes 
and destroys their teeth. and that the old poiin-gyee of Buddhist 
monk, has to make the scholars crush the nuts so that they mav not 
hurt his toothless gums. W I„ Meyer, L< >tua Lewin and others 
speak of the loosening of the teeth caused by prolonged chewing. 
It would seem, however, that such conclusions have been drawn 
too hastily. If the personal habits of the individual chewcrs could 
have been investigated it would probably have been discovered that 
the teeth were not kept in good condition, and that neither the 
tooth-stick nor the brush were habitually uwxi. In India the twig 
of the Neem- or Nun-tree (MeJia indica, Brandis) frayed at the end 
is usually employed for such a purpose. Almond shell charcoal 
mixed with salt for brushing night and morning is also used. By 
such simple methods the teeth of the chewer can be preserved, and 
to support of tliis Dr Wallis, whom we shall meet shortly, quotes 
the case of an Indian chewer of seventy-five who still has all his 
teeth m perfect condition. The tannins of both areca-nut and 

1 See C, lUrbi« de Mryrwfid ct P»v« de Courtrilfc. l*t prairie d't* rot ii Pam 
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catechu are regarded as tightening to the gums, and in this respect 
it is interesting to note that at least from early Victorian times until 
the outbreak of the last war powdered areca-nut has been sold in 
this country as a tooth-powder. Thus in the 1st edition of 
Pereira’s Elements of Materia Medka (London, 1839, 1840, Pt. i, 
p, 187, and Pt, a, p, 616), we read of areca-mit charcoal tooth* 
powder, its superiority being ascribed to the extreme hardness of 
its particles (4^1 edition, vol. i, 1854, p, 322). One of the simplest 
formulas is: Myrrh 4 drachms, chalk 7 ounces, powdered areca-nut 
1 ounce and Savouring as desired. 

We can conclude, therefore, that continual chewing throughout 
the day and no cleaning of the teeth leads to decay, as, apart from 
food, the particles of the various ingredients of the "chew” collect 
round the teeth. On the other hand these ill effects can be avoided 
by constant use of the tooth-stick and -brush, while the astringency 
of tlie tannin tightens the gums. The discrepancies In the accounts 
of travellers are due to the different status and habits of the people 
they chanced to encounter. We now turn to purely temporary 
effects of chewing. 

The immediate effects of betel-chewing to the beginner are often 
of a more disturbing nature. We have already seen tire effect 
produced on Niccolao Manucct —how his head swam to 3 uch an 
extent that he felt he was dying. He fell down, lost his colour and 
suffered agonies. Levrin telb us 1 that the beginner experiences a 
disagreeable, acrid and burning taste, and a feeling of constriction 
in the throat after 3 very short period of mastication. Slight sores 
on the tongue and throat also occur. As more betel is chewed, this 
at first almost intolerable sensation diminishes. Finally, it dis¬ 
appears altogether and in its place an agreeable sensation at once 
soothing and comforting is experienced. In time the addict 
discovers that the troubles and trials of life, insufficient or had 
nourishment, hard work, rough weather and illness all become 
bearable with the help of the “chew,” During the Oxford expedi¬ 
tion to Sarawak {Borneo Jungle, 1938, p, 51) Tom Harrisson found 
chewing of the greatest help when worn out after an hour’s hard 
climbing. Five minutes chewing sent him “shooting up again,” the 
stuff sending a wave of energy' through his body. It becomes a 
sine qua non of life itself, and the hardened chewer would rather 
give up everything on earth than his betel. As Lewin says, even if 
Europeans became accustomed to the taste of betel, and, 1 would 
add, could obtain a constant supply of the Leaf and nut in good 
condition, there is one circumstance which would prevent its 
Pkatitatlica. London, 1931. pp. ij6. *37. 
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adoption, and that is the excessive amount of saliva produced and 
especially its colour which varies in its depth of red according to the 
amount of lime used. And this leads us to a consideration of the 
causes of this curious coloration. So varied and contradictory have 
been the explanations given as to exactly what ingredient or in¬ 
gredients of the “chew” turn the saliva red, that wc must consider 
the matter in some detail As early as the time of Jacobus Bonttus 
(1592-1631) it had been realised that lime was the chief factor in 
the colouring of the saliva. The passage in question is worth 
quoting 1 : 

*Tt is also to be observed, that if the betele, and arecca without 
the calx, be chewed, the juice, pressed from it in mastication, is of 
a green colour; but upon adding a small quantity of calx, the same 
juice becomes redder than blood. This circumstance of a redness 
in the spittle led me at first into a great mistake, for I thought it 
proceeded from an haem op toe.” 

Other traveller? have also mistaken the red juice for blood, and 
on seeing bespattered houses and streets thought that some savage 
battle had taken place! Rumphius (1637-3 702) declared categoric¬ 
ally that only the combination of the three vital ingredients caused 
the red colour and that if one was absent the effect was not produced. 
” . . . si cnim unuto ex illis omittalur,” he writes {herbarium 
Aiuboinese, l.ihr. I, Cap, 6) “ duo reiiqua pcaitus sunt tnsipida, et 
nunquam nibescunt, ” Pietro della Valle (1586-1652) declared that 
the red colour proceeded from the juice of the betel leaf. Francois 
Pyrard, on the other hand, ?aid that it was caused solely by the 
areca-mit. And so the contradictory statements continue. 

When first writing on, betel-chewing some twenty vears ago I 
said that I was of the opinion that the red colour was due to the 
action of the lime on the juice of the betel leaf and that the arcca-nut 
had nothing to do with it at all.- I was supported in this theory by 
Mr C. M. Woodford, the Resident Commissioner of rite Solomon 
Islands ({896-1914) w ho !iad made several experiments. He found 
that lime produced a similar change of colour in other vegetable 
juices. For instance, a decoction of the root of Morinda citrifoha 
»$ yellow, but changes to red with the addition of lime, and forms 
the source of the red dye used by the natives of the Solomon 

1 Op. fit,, clt. xviil. pp. iijc-ro? 

1 I muiw that in h’B Eait India VatU-Shewn [vol.i, rSro, p. 40 ?} Thom us William¬ 
son wnm: " The &*livi wtlj so 11* Urtcuued, if iht rtamum ii.t. r.he limtube nmii;td, 
it i* evident that alkali products die color tlna obtained from the juices contained 
m the pac.ti" 
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Islands. Yet, on the other hand, Dr Guppy 1 says that the red 
colour may be readily obtained by mixing the areca-nut and lime 
in rain-water. It seems clear, then, that if a root, leaf or seed 
contains any red colour the action of the lime at once extracts it 
and imparts the colour to any water or saliva present. It will be 
appreciated that European observers cannot always be certain 
exactly what ingredients are being used in a particular “chew"— 
especially if gambler, tobacco, etc., are included. Thus the 
apparently contradictory statements have been made. As was 
long ago suspected by von Bibra the catcchin found in cutch or 
catechu turns the saliva red if lime is added, This fact is noted by 
Thurston (see p. 249). Moreover, in describing the preparation 
of cutch in South Canara, H. A. Latham of the Forest Department 
tells us- that in Mysore the catechu is dissolved in water and the 
boiled sliced areca-nuts steeped in the solution in order to give 
them a redder colour. It also imparts a different taste, and de¬ 
creases the bitterness. There is uri mention of lime. It would 
appear that the boiling causes a diffusion of colour from the 
ruminations into the white endosperm thus causing the nuts* to 
acquire the redder colour. Lewie made certain experiments with 
‘‘chews" of different ingredients and described the colour of the 
saliva as yellowish-brown, brownish-red or blood-red according to 
the amount of lime used. The mixture of the aieca-nut. the betel 
leaf and lime produced a red-brown colour xvhile if catechu 
(gambier or cutch) was added the colour became blood-red. 

Being still unsatisfied w ith the evidence, l wrote to the Wellcome 
Research Institution (Chemical Laboratories} w ho put me in touch 
with Dr T. E. Wallis ni the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain. This gentleman has kindly supplemented his own know¬ 
ledge by important data received from an Indian friend of bis who 
regularly uses the mixture of betel leaf, areca-nut. lime and catechu. 
In the first place he confirms Bontius’ statement that the leaf and 
seed together do not give a red colour. If the seed (arcca-nut) is 
chewed alone a dull purplish pink results. Fresh leaf and lime give 
a reddish colour, but not the characteristic bright red. Lime, 
catechu and areca-nut give a dull brown, but the deep red is obtained 
only when fresh betel leaf is present. If dried betel leaf is used, no 
red results. In order to get the bright red a suitable proportion of 
catechu must he included in the "chew." In commenting upon 
these data. Dr Wallis says that it seems dear that the red colour 

3 The hlantfa rrW (fmr Nmtkvt f LonthKi, iSE?, p. <■/>, 

- Frsm Thurstoo'n and Tribe* o/ inryL tv, Msdrst, 
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must be related to something in the fresh betel leaf which disappear* 
during drying, ;;nd the constituent which suggests itself is the 
volatile oil. This oil contains a phenol biown as betel-phenol 
which is isomeric with eugenol (from oil of cloves). Now phenols 
in general give colours, often red or violet, under various conditions. 
Ordinary phenol becomes red on exposure to air and lig ht. This 
is, I think, all that can be said on the subject of the red juice. 

On the whole, betel is a comparative!} 1 harmless stimulant, and 
except for the pathological changes to the teeth never causes 
serious organic ur physiological damage. The only exception one 
might mention is the oral cancer caused to certain chcwers in 
Travancoro as discussed by I. M. Oit. 1 But here the harm is due 
solely to the fact that the poor coastal Travancorean uses a cheap 
irritating variety of tobacco in his u chew ” from the Coimbatore 
district, locally known as "vadacan." Moreover, he keeps the 
“chew 11 in his cheek all day and actually sleeps with it. Further¬ 
more he uses only the fresh green nut and not the dried sliced 
sections used in other parts of India, Lastly, his diet of tapioca, 
rice and water is lacking tn vitamin A. All these combined factors 
produce conditions in the mouth conducive to cancer. 

It has, in the past, been repeatedly stated that betel is an aphro¬ 
disiac. but most modem writers deny it categorically. It would 
appear that the general euphrasy, contentment of mind, and sense 
of well-being experienced by the chewer tends to induce a feeling 
of affection, which, in certain circumstances, especially among 
younger men, would naturally lead to erotic desires. ’But this 
hardly justifies tin- classification of betel as an aphrodisiac any more 
than we could include tobacco or alcohol under that heading. 
Effects vary with different people and in different circumstances. 
In some cases excess—whether it be of betel-chevrmg, smoking, 
eating highly “St-usoned food or consuming alcohol — may act as aii 
aphrodisiac.- 2 In others it will merely produce a feeling of con¬ 
tentment leading perhaps to a comatose condition*, 'lints any 
generalisation is to be avoided. 


In the above pages 1 have paid but little attention tu die agri- 

1 ‘thiil tjuiecr in I kid Nut Chrwtn m Tiaveneort. to /Etiology, Putbolnov, and 
Tremfenl." Thi Lw't, vol. tern i\Vi. ii fur tojji, *>th Scprcml*i pp. *75,^80 

: In R *' i’d iii m f^hidppirtt Pogont. r-jjS, P «,<. ,,f natives rfarnril 
anta+m sviiIkhii heed k*s» or lime m sn xphrotfinac di Uirouxh tht nictit with 
irairaitlr hipiljy mijfartury tWllB 

' ^ ih* Sir flifhwd Burron (Jvum Ray. G*og. Sot,, vo!. wts. p. » 4 note Is 
n rmr : " The ctlcei upon * Eumpmn id Use mvin. ivl^in# dimatei of riu tfoomL 
timplv toira mvd a&TrmgeTii- 
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cultural side of the areca-palm and betel-vine, whilst by-products 
have been ignored. Such aspects of the subject do not concern 
our inquiry in this Essay. To those readers interested in these 
branches of the subject I would suggest a visit to the catalogue room 
of the library of the Imperial Institute. Here they wilt find well 
over a hundred references dealing with the planting, growing, 
fertilising, diseases and posts, grading, packing and marketing of 
the plants. Substitutes, by-products, varieties, analyses and 
.statistics are also additional headings found in die cards. 

In conclusion I think 1 may claim that sufficient has been said 

10 justify the contention that betel-chewing holds a unique place 
among the customs of the world. 
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brought up hj rmkv^, 2 $ 
fud bre.it h hidden by uk of camphor. 197 
Ball ■£ the in.l id xhr beud-bi^ handle., 
frGro/r, 205 

Bali# of ttEKhu produced by the KudubL 

Ctite, 24 S, 240 

— of ra«r b or cutdri tstnc** burdened by 
us* «f motl'ftnh. 249 
Bimbooi in Kro^lh for eh? u 
polra, 232, >32ni 

Rmw*. wring or tape used to brdd up driv en 
nr nomcr? tn India, etc., 557 
Bank Thkf. Tl« + m r 125 
BiFThtr nf the CTritijiui castr, Pathwan, 2** 


iknicr funded by mi|nr circle, 26 
BanHst 37 

"Baa Lfi. el anfca^nUi," nr.iic, i.r. * 

vbmnt 2-57 

Itavfct+^Gtfkilbnv or be^ginp, 161 

liSThin^ in the healing spring uf mtrcsiry, So 

Benda if I Tihctmn m& Burmese rmari-ra 
dually number ioS H L42it* 

Beird. veneration of the, 86 
“’wnrn by Phsraoh r fthe, S6 
Bcxrd* thow-n on E^ypsEnn monutDerur S6 
Bfiuded TOTflit^ m Bahvlon and r -Wyrui, 36 
■Boireruf the 209 

Batide* of vftwmQf the me. 20ln- 

ikantitLiJ maiden fed on potsnu, 22 

K>I 

Belief in thfi poLi«.intntf look of Mutkc-P. 29 
Bendirti; of Loe urOWing bamboo for 
fKtkwi beer, 232, 232ni 
Biui, the prftreul Erti^lifih form f>r the TDrd h 
formtdv, ir/afti, bctlU. btfSi-I*, e!C., J8S 
I88nl 

— 3si -an aphfodime. 198, 216,217. 222. 226, 

29M 

Beret-bajf. The Bearer oi The,* 1 209 

Iktel-btJii-' in Cclcbea, 271 

— dtuenbed by ConTnararminv 205—2Pn 

pattern* embroidered on. 20& 
EkUl-baakcl in ihe Pdt?^ la,, 278 

— worn by llss Land Dy ak, 2C*W 

QetoL beinif i^f gVMul auaur) 1 , etiujU not hr. 

used by widows. 2+5, 253 
—- at bctrfilhiLi and nuiriatTi tn Sarawak. 
247 p 

BeteidHHt and -bnket, sirioui name* fot 

MilByia. m, 207 

— of gold encrusted mlh aapphirct ind 
rtibiefiv 207 

Betel-bolei£ a Uiimicjc, 25 3 n* 

— with p^unu-dai tops isebnjpnit ^ the 

O# Sinoi, 2S7 

—- m T'oDQUtn, 27 J 

— ptad -rrsvf in Mikiym* 207 

Betei ^mrr {/ffpir/irrcl o-f ArtkpO, 207 
Betel ^Chewr die—PJn-*4rparJ. 2++ a 

2+7, 252 , 254 , m 

——* ctttmennl ■■ a "ign of (uwr/. 

196. 22i 

— — iaclmln namphaf u an sretnlktit, 
192, 195 t lVtj a 216 

— — offered: la denum of TTWtff ‘4'bin aboill 
to choot rap Elia, 2M 

——often lynoaytumia with my 252 

— —i f^4fJ Mhcs used in, 211 

-- —. poUoti convrpcd in a, 33, 22^ 271 

— —, porraied. yrvtn to Xci.rrkEn ba 

dh3h^ln4n p 22S 

— — thrown or upat m face ■» irwah, 33, 214 

— — wr*pp,r4 m Roid kif. 1% 

Herd ndiew efl, ‘ tooth^ms;' a crutt un the 
teeth of, 2V| 

—- in Trp-vTitEon-, oral sjiccT amno^ 24^ 

fktel-cbewmq in EiiEm. 256 

— in pbncH of + 2UJ-2i},H 

*™ c™d by the tintora H. .‘V2, 293 
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Bctd-chawing in Asm. 255 + 254 
—. bad effect* u> Ihc Tcsih due to. 255, 2&fj 

— in IM l 293 

—; benetida! effect pf* on the i«ih P 213* 216, 
219, 226 

— jn Borneo. 266-269 

— in Burma, 255, 256 

—. calcified teeth due ayi 

— camphor Used m, 193, 193, 195, 19ft, 1H 

— in lha Garni ire?, 27£, 279 

—, Ci jox^r *p.'i TJftti, I Liked lime uaed in* 215* 
227, 263 

— m the City of Cail, in the Tinnevetky 
District of fttadru, 212, 214 

— CU&fuma in Celebes* 269, 270 

— dr^crihod by Msrcw Polo* 213, 214 
— h different cnlnuz* of talk a in, 297 

— inionp the Dun peoples of tiriluih 

North Bome*.!, 268* 269 

— m Ekafcm New Guinea, or Papua. 252- 
256 

— effect* of, 2S9-298 

—* effect* of, on Niccofrus Mairacci, 23E 

— ml it deairei occ&lfrTOiily urttilfcd by* 
*93, 21ft. 217. 221 226, 29®, 298ni 

—- cawy* 4 1 Inc Colonial Muaeum at 
HjwrltiD an* 2&% 259tii 
—, aymolMjil evsdcnco connected with. 
167-189 

—jfambir’r used tfi, 3+. tH s 259, 261, 264, 
m. m> 269 

— fc fiareb Je Ora cm, 1&SM99 

— Idtfii <m* 192, 21U 23.3 
—in India, !^pmrun±i of r 209 

— m India prsnr tn A_fl_ i Boo, 209-.229, 236- 
244 

— imr^dicTLlJi mid on tlrccMUhi in 
fi-uiUncm Ctsinu l 277 

— in Jiia, 266 

— in Lax (Gujarat. &tc«X 213. 213 

— H lime (ctottfVfl) isoil in. 15®, 21J„ 214. 254. 

255, 26S. 269, 271 + 272 
—■ lime the chief factor in turning hIIvb red 
k 297 

—i Malaf cramrijl lores pcuon tfl, 33 

— in the Mulrr Fccinruk 259-261 

— IT. the MakEveS. 225-227 

—, Mama Poh t! esncribotn^ 211-213 
—, — — <m the rrftcts on tlte teeth and the 
digestion of, 217 

— m Un: MidUb, 279-2$1 

— m Mckco. 2iff4, 2*5 

— in Melanesia, 1B1-233 

— m Microti. a, 277-lilt 

— m Northern anti Cc ntraJ indie, 240-2+4 

— ofteiT turna the teeth bUck, 217, 220, 255, 
261, 272, 292. 293 

—, ungin&l home of. 202, 201 

— inlhe Philippine h\jnd K 271-27S 

— pitatmf odmir end nfter-CTfea* ceased 
k 21*. 226. 218, 290 

—-, pourulrd musstl- nr pyatw-abflik uued 
in, 12 33. 192, 215 

— tdtnd to m ifrc loin frtTptuxt*. 209 

— referred to in Fftli tvarfei. 209 


BeteJ-^reroGj, requittnea *hmm m 4e Bry-» 
□luaEraliDJu. 20f 

“* wHv* turned red by, 216, 22$i 221, 236, 
m. 249 p 269 

—, simikiiry of effren of mmfcim; tobacco 
and, 

—in the Sohimon Itbtndi. 2S6* 2B7 

— in Sh] lit!icm LUnO, 271-277 

— in Sonlhein India, 244-352 

— tinning oui yf iy>i jutte ^auwd by, 19L 

— in SiimAtm, 262-265 

—* luppSfcmema! hibltn^mphv on, 299. .W 

— in Yvp t 27* h 279 

-— in Zanzibar mkd IVnlboL* 202, 20ln^ 

Bewl dd^ribctS in the £arjdtnT medkal 
wtirb of the fim Ccnl^ny A.D. r 209 

— tint appeara in lluddhirr and Hindu 
litc wture tn llic fourth cmiuiy a.O,. 210 

BeteL^fo^iag aata —Bcra'i i Hahityil* Birui). 
240-244 

BeteLjuicc AgLunst the pq ntiiiing of, 

256. 290 

—* on public and private builiiiiig*, dii- 
iplatiiifl bahit spitting 290 
"Betti; juice te*dcr l1 of Vap P 2T9 

fUlef-kaf of accepted Malayan *ttitar rir*/p 
fnAnnanv f 260 

— in iVahie, £uh/*S 7 , SSS 

— At Mdlay tr.^TTH^, 26^1. 2M 

— oiTrrcd by Makynn htirthftkap. 

—p«7>* the Anglo-lnditn p*mtf p l87j IhB 

— —* Deticimi, 

—V — h nd^w^oJ, Gutarjlri, 18$ 

— T T<mb&' txmbvl in Persian^ IttS 
—■* ftimfoth, bxmkwr § trte.. 187. IS6( 

m t 215 

—. thumb nail Sfifl luiig to fcmqce ^ rina 
frarn* 192, 221 

— , verfmis wofdi in Jiiatni Indian lan- 

£U 4 tC« f( 7 T. LtH 

—v jSd b, Mju^thi, 168 

— hai v^lai^k +1-1:1 ccntnmiftff plimoL 39 b 

BctiJ Imti and a,r£C 0 -nuu at Jet n-dchh 
dtdidfliiiMi, 167 

— —. dreC3-nut+ Kftd bunkum '.red po^dcfi 
diottibulcJ by djoKin^-Rirls, 144 

— — , etc-* td Avirn. dtdk»iicm tenrjrifflvv, 
160. 161 

"Brick kavei nf the, iP tfdgavatii T 
Bctct bin preserved in honey, 311 

— — Pitd o a cfliT Jin icni in Yunnan* 276 
- of yadsmt kindft, 22+. 225 

— — from Y'cman* 211 

— at Malay mwrap, 260. 26t 

— at tfuumiL't cereinmiic^ use of r 246, 250, 
251 r 252, 260. 261 

— menlinned hi ihe . Is .udnu M*Udi r but 

nnl in I be earlier Saitih*. 209 

■ - ‘by Hiiian-imn^ 210 

— not mcmipncd in tht MtMhhflild or 

209 

-m rhr Afa.iW-: . c. or tinullavurya 

209 
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Ekrtzi-flUl tftd Ufrl-itLlT palm, 
nrfereriee* for iroa^Kit. etc,. 137 
BetJci al fera iep at btthmha! and other 
tcfnnmii'H at Kuala Filih fcNiiffti Stifibi- 
hnl 2*2 

Bet*L-phttrt>! inomcfic with eogEnnl, 298 
Bit*! as a frtedn* of courtesy t 2bt 
Bctel^dlffiB rate — the Tambql (IWmE, 
T«ndD ( 2^0 

Ek:d and ir>i disiuibured it Chin*. 2 * tune rata, 

m 

M Betel wmAtr 2W 

fitted, rd^j^jw, ihc Snukth for a i8& 

— thrown or ipzt in ■ person's face bv wiy 
pF mauU, 33 T 214 

— iocd Ln a! I bnptirumt gerrmoMo m the 
lit pf a Brahman, 245. 246. 246 n» 

— ami vikr.-tin*, 261 

Hutd-vim^ Pif-** Lmn ^CActna? JwriJf, 
Miq.l, hate.- jjf the—kiunVii .• />dn ot 
tfmbvii, U 7 P jftfl, 242 , 260 
— , KoditkSI -.rllllim. cuStiKuan of the,. 24? 

— in Smni, China, Siechurn :* niirthem 

hriut of, 276 

Bits! wjna dy idmliricd with /tdw iadt*, 193 
HibliLTJjFapbha on t-ratital uinEJat, 44 p- s 
H ibliospphvon hScl-cht™ LTu.:.sLjpp]nncrtli!* 

— o« Hammurabi in Criadni^p 
Humrp, i73p- 

— m the MSS. of tfe* Suntem S&rti&rv*n 4 

— of nqritb ntf [iron BLcicfr. 43m 1 

Bih of the green tree suite, green wmer- 
Fotg -'-ted t-frti li>td rf‘. 33. 

— ■ of a Kspilt (brown) ww, 4 

Birth iif GtUI mifl. number of H^tmuqi Et 

0*3). L42jjI 
Bite, Apumutv 16, 36n 3 

— gf poison-damsel fulat* 3b r 

Bkc'^ icrlh taiLui by beted-ehe'*'«iy—often 
cgTitEdercd beautiful, 217, 22>' m 2SS. 261 T 
272, 292, 292 

Rlad^ttiTiy of u*th by l*equit». 292> 293 
JJ Blackening of the teertb^ uttm me* 139,144 
fiknkc!, Ce*bfy os country-ttandi^ l&d 
Blood become* trctgjXftLIy t™o at timrt of 
tesitpi tntercoEinr, 43 

—, red taliv* 4 -huj-clL by hetEl-ehewing mb- 
token for biood, 296 
Dine cy«i (Arabic:. m#> 29j 3D 
B*dfc* or abort juiitl— tk&iet ut fhtdl L54, 
J54ti3 

Ek-lin, miiidenu %r$Bk*eipcftia LCL their. 3ft 

— nf wupiiilud child* hung on the w.dU of 

md Napuia by Amen-htiep l\. N6 
Bndij^ pcnvsra of rtidurai&er i4 dafidn$*glfti K 

Boih" buo^ up ia nhuiza. 11 i 

^BoSy mark).’* Mts> 

Bod^ wt xbsef hwifl fojrci wifi, or out>jde dry 
7^, HI, t;ii, 126 

-^ remoTod: tre^n'rs]! by mck, nK 123 

— -jtithuirt j heikii, 79 


Ihnler* uv%3 in the prrpamtum qf tui£h r 34S 

Bontz *il .bdent wummin fgnnd 

to Atom no trsea of ivplillli, 6i7 

— foimd in North and Smith America, 
fiphditia. 61 

— and skull* claimed to tn= syphriilic t iiirve> r 

«f lD, 60, fit 

— ibmwa in the Gan^e77, ^2, 126 
Book, rhe srory of the pmsoned, S 
Bdltmlury of Petals al onr time, the Ecii* 13 
"Box pf the utephig dragon , aa p1*m n^ffl 

iaw m one of the goM Perak betel-bo*®, 
M 7 

Brimiuss o/ /’unit with emblems af Viahou, 
161 

— v f girS Aiib embSem-* of Viihim* 

161. tfilni' 

Brandy, poiv^ned, ipv*n to arddiet?, 11 
Brt^tinfj: Through wall* and dirking tunned 
Indian method of lhiEyiia^ + 75, 

Br-i^sn pf Mnibar temple pi!* very hr m and 
lyn mijwmtj 1 4 ft 

Bmuthj bud hidden by y^e pF Liinphor, 197 

— of poison-nourifhed uiH polButt-s the an-, 
24 

—, she pgiKjniiui, 23, 24* 3Ct-J4 
HrcecStea lak*n olf p^acm by trstkery, 113, 
123 

Dndcgrpam represented by a da^er t 141, 

-hy danm malf flrnre ± 16^ 

-by a drum. 162 

—— by in idol of Krishna, H3 

-tty mask of sod, 145 

— —■ by a muni (Ttith ^ Scmim or |im* rai 
iCj point), 16!, 163 

Bride irrc-:^rii d?« in ihfl marriaz!* thimber, 
4 U 

Dm] r-prica in Snprdt, harLt. 267 
Hridr-i nf rht god—-cfjjis ~md putJjJh,. Irj, 174 
Bmthtl, ddqjpq^ 36 

—xLaoRlMl!^x , of king plsoed in + £0j 3i6, 87 
Brother, or **n. cus» trapped thitpa bead, 
78 fti. 47 IE 9 , 126 
Drmvu |Ki]^x) tww, bll* ot i. 4 
Buildera, iwim as, 9j h 94 
Boll jiud and tion goddw wotahipped bv thw 
rPUiiu r. 18 D 

Biirglar in Omk b U h| iJia: 

iram who di^i through ffie will” 7SnJ 

liumr It™* SifflD, Tnrtneric ttwl 

usetl I L> pou-dErand colour, 259 


Cake wd at Woddirtg, kztwm* 

2 S 7 

Liitd ut Kalian ntBftrtnu] CwecmoSiy 
247 

I'akihcd nwth due in h etel-<diE^'tH p h 3'l2 
CahriuQ! cdxtfeatt fsmomir a enwt cm Lrdi 
of botclrc&Hiwkn* 29t* 292 
Camehlktfi, tha vamtjak *€ Mf 

Cfem^-llrtm used by pilirtifiii to >!ec^ 220 

Cimphar, fh^iufta- thm-my r 2fl0 




Camphor, &Orpurtf t lino VCfBflefealaf k^pu? M 
knppin, <±c^ 200 

— fid an intfcrdtcrtc nf » bcr^l "ehr-v," 192 r 

m t tys. m M 214 

r, Cfftopimr t)f ip[nco. ,f l^S 
Camphor burned at Psraiypn msmige 
ctrcmorihra, 231 
—* coaling propfttiH of* 200 

— cry™)*, rntjpcal starch for, 196 

“ aw court* t>l the Bumhi* 196 

—, untciii by tbd fottifa on. t9b 

—iilumis and fopdii m\ 105 

— laiHjT 4 a^e r cujtoui, 196 

1 'Camphor-produced FJ —Ka ipftriiajn hhfiVi, 

191 

Camphor nud to be m fimi-aphrodtiisc,. 197 

— [.pint summoned by flute-playin#. 196 
Cftmpjlor-lreej HdnuCnui, £rfhu at 

i% * 20U 

Csrnpbor-tfrt* in Sumatra. 196 
C^fnpbdr yard a^amsl bad breath. 197 
Cancer unan^ bettkbB^m in Tranntflrt. 
orab 29£ 

Can*, or rand, csrrird by kittrij 261 
Cax Festival s,E f\ni r 141 

Caravan tnuitn Rave uxudhpna to AxncnEXJ 

Indian tribes. I 1 
Caidatuuffip j&friW, 201 

Cardamom* and ci-jvm found id Jjvmch 
jrri-thaiei, 266 

Clmii uf eyes of image!, the Rjnnnilaii 
Csatt of Tamil; 247 

Onsu imm shewed br certain Mstayin 
_ tribes h mbstimee for betel, 239 

DtJit of damxm, i!uJ pnmUtutct, 

fetzaif, 139 

— of u itdkirfi and thiftc*, Dandiiii. 246 

Castes connected with hi-teh—th^ Barn 3 !, wri 
ifo Taraboli, 240 

— of Souibem India, Suiira, 17G 
CaatTAled G.^is, ISO 

Ca^xrfitkin during imer^ur fe*r *4, ^rd, 
43 

■— ( symbolic, 41 

Gaidwijr thief wilh csilt of mnltum, 119 
Cite, if. ctiKfcd or cutth, 192, 194. 195. 221 
Ci I tv bin contained in AnlA s 194 

— in cttfch or tairchu rtirrt> cciirn rtd if 
lime b added, 297 

OitKhmm by St X*Yfcr, hrurt Wprk pi ict-cd 
in India [ 155 JJ. t89ti 5 

M Csiechu," in EnxinSl Dklionxiy. 

m 

Caicditi and um-mit teem in* dsfooimir to 
the gtmu, 294, 295 
—, t he Audio of Ouattc ELubosa. (9+ 

—^curact of—Cuteb—Hind. Aar, kaik- t 
Sam. 2UI 

— or cutch in lia pout fomi a known ah 
LH*, 194 

-strong in caiec hu-ftmnk; acid b 

btt* for dyeLti^ J94 

—I feecAw in MftUy, h&hu m Cnrajrtw Mil 
kdm m T*msl r 19+ 

— obmmtii by t3 ut Ktidiifr; carte, 247-2+9 
* Jb — r ZQ 
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Clinchu produced fr:<n utcwti c-!ied 
kw*a t 194 

-— Irura the 194 

— cued to redden orucA-nurg in Myrore, 297 
CssbctiiaJ taken 11 n limiit of an fireca-pahu 

CCEMcmstpry. 259 

Ceremonial *'dinT used u 1 tups of 
196. 224 

Ceremony, puberty fAmmi pf thctaro,i girl?, 
161 

Chain cm-cd out of un ntoca-nut at Malay 
Kxtrathah 260 

Chair-liner, the Amo*, tfttwn, srHtm, rmoft, 
empr, etc.* ji kind of, 2 j+. 233 
Chamber* in J^vpEiui boimmiiij hidden by 
nnavublc stcmei, M-90 
Chariuccfif of betd juice ipitter bettsyed 
to export 4l reidrt ,F in Yap, 279 
ChaTTtffi agflmfit difieaaci in the Aihurr?* 

6 $ 

Checks of McntitleU duvd by way of inruJi, 

79 

Chemical bibprstorin of fhc Welkocno 
REseercb Inatiryttoir, 297 
ChisnainiT of the irea-uuT, 291 
Chefnifita 1 erpcrimcnU on the arcct'nut ud 
its albilcitcK 290 

Chess |J]tided tn Jit the S&rttmn JXnrrtvmm 

21 

Chew/ 1 the b«d. 1S&, 244, 

247, 232. 254. 2sS 

— ccrttfliMikL uoed ni a dpi of 196, 

224 

— mcludiu tartsphor as an ingredient. 192. 
I95 r m w 216 

— offer*d to demon <if m a et tyhm about to 
idv>ot tap^dii, 261 

— often sjTonypinwt with "itj),'' 252 

p-CLii| atibrii ii-wid i n h 2H 

prnton - unvtytd bi a betel, 14, 22S. 271 
—. iKrianned hrtej, j^ven to Nuduffi bv 

SWhJsbto, 22S 

— of betel thrown or spat ni u iirtUh. 

3J T 214 

— wrapped in gnld k’of H 19b 
Chew Ism, See under lie-Eel-chovm:^. 

— jiirni nufitinj? befd wnoniff the youn? 
Chumps (Guam), 2^1 

ChiJJ up on pakon io Li] I RomM 

Kmpcror, 67 

— uruLares on red ialher. !27rJ 
Chin4 rtjpi 11 s cure for lypbtliar 57, 5rf 

--. Stnif&x rfoHif, IJiUt. 37 

Clnjhf p| , leiicio cofedbi frAoMui - i, t95, 247. 

—. C^diVAei of Adriia rulacAu bfiiffii to pto- 
duceetrueb. 19?, 247. 346 
Chloride of mercury u?cd to potaon well*. 12 
Cholera, eihm of arwniir pniieeiina re- 
aembie thnac of. 7 

Choline, ilkbiel of ihc araca-fttn, 291 

— ca^mined m tKtrma-ftut, 291 
Ciimxmon of Catkuf, ihcxm, 193 
Circle tLrawfi round aiet pettoe by wntetr 

of 1 he “Tands Fulaiyan, 251 
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Click of human ealivx, 27 

— made of frMJUTTrt (dourj, 26 
—, tht magic, 26, 37 
—. tnsgit, of diltafly jokt. 26 
— p iJiikce unable to escape fram magtc, 26 

— traced wiib young ha*t! branch, 27 
City of Ai-Bartnqcii she vehiEC s 195 

— fif Cail r bari-ck^inH in thr, 212, 214 
Ck&aical vtnmn* of the ta.Ee of Rhnmpai- 

nitus, 91—97 

CJetrmK the rddd 1 ! Chinees furumki by 

offering betel ‘ chew.” 275. 27* 
Cliuiridecramt not unknown itt Imiu, 43 
Cloth hmnmtttk vlurnf on m bunb-jo pole— 
the chitLiy, 224 

Clothe kft for etv&Tny fo find^ drecateil, 3. 1 1 
Cl 1 < - h: n ~ anti ubjeCfl Cantnioiis.f’- poison, H-1 f> 
Ckwe, leave* <ji ir tfcenr° tied with aslk draad 
or fattened by a, 202r/ h 225, 240 

— used toLuCfti "cW J iniintibar, 202 n-' 
Cloves, Lpranga, the ™ of GnrTO tin 

Orar, I90nt 191 b, 201, 218, 21V. 244 

Clovc-Trec. :hc + C&ryvphyUm 

Linn; Eupema qrqattffiinf. fvuntzt!., 190 b 1 . 

20t 

CkiY*-tmrj of {Pacham), iiikiu! in 

the A3ti Lu L-:jtd, 21 fl 

Cohn i pi India, dr=ud of the, 88 

— regarded a* tiw phallus, 44 

— reverence paid to ihr. 83 

— itin^, a due t^jihc pubon-damsel myth,*# 
CotxjjfLUi bujkr, skippy; used m boiling 

thapi. j-AhMui. in makinLE cuteh, 248 

— juke. betd-lcof lip* ft'jipikm in. to foretell 
Sock of new haure. 247 

— repttsaift dwiiaed husband* -fipint L 243 

— totted to sund fio in murriauc LTEernniiyv 1*8 

— alul sugar oflUftl to (puf bv bhdrin jprii 

145. 162 

Coccanuti 41 imwi dedteorinn cerwinay, 

tW, m, Ul 

— broken Wore preparing cuidt* 

Code of Hammurabi, 17Z-S76 
Coffee, unusual method of poisoning by, 7 
Com. i ht * gold.( 1 undJbi er 8aeJ. 1S4 4 

J 54fi fc 

lTo3:?rtcnl Museum it Hiarkan—popert tin 
bcM-dmsifiji, 2SV. 2£vn' 

Colour of Bowen, lb# five, in!n* 
CcmanjimkacUdftj fkeiil Ark: uric to Alexander, 
0 coilectm of. IS 

Comparison uf incident* of the thief tale 
fran Hersdului and M Balm* 107-JW 

Campon rids, mE-poii^tii (Afpd&ilj 4 
Concealed entrance to the C raE Fy-ramM, SS 
CViocuhiDe of the gadi, ZiVftxj - "vowed 

woman," 174 

CeiKchiwe 1 * peck mbbed nith paiaaft, 2S 
CotukntnuMm of the n*c flf puuwn ti-- wricen 
Iir, miliary law. i 

Cma*. cwroornsl Wei \md a 

oi^ti of, m, 224 

CcwvWMi« betwtea uukea ±n4 utrercouw, 

*4 

CoEEatented of Babylon, 174 


Ccm*erv£Eary' Cadidnl taken v a iktiile 
of m or-tuj -palm. 

“ jn vsilich pda ii J^rown mated with, ic- 

239, 240, 242 

Cmijiitucnta of Hreca-ruiiM, 291 
GenaiUulkan of the liurrnn body, theory of 
rbt, m m m 

CojUnmert in Finlay bctrLboics. vahotii 

kind* of, 207 

Continouz bcfmr fca*r, 63 

Cmbnir pniperEie^ of camphor, 20® 

Cora! rode burned to obtaifi lime for -chew* 1 
Lrt the MamniiD, 27^, 2&0 
Corpse of thief burnt by trick, 7". 82 

— “ — removed from wuU by trick, 79, 121 

— Used to an! arm of, SO 

Games pan tlr not between -Uciunder and 

Ariitolle, M, 

— in she Ijvt'-rt rt syphil:i aod yaw-; 4 Sr/ 

Corn.-uve aubltmiale iiiu driente in rsirmt* 
and pnovhiEonii, H 

Cosumit of the AarM caste of dattritt^drL 
142, 1+3 

— of snared jjrost^rd.tr* at Tun/orc. 151 

Coundl mertmg the Badiiftyu vxlb4 

by prKcot of oreca-nur\ 24? 

—>, i>rsjfiEiflJ1y corwraEirLtf oi Sve iwoplc— 

1 *1, 18+ 

— of Ten, Official UM of poifitMiB by the 
Venetian, 7^ 

Councilor with ltd hair to be avoided, 29 
Cutilt of Chandra^up ul, die, 14-16. 13J 
OnurtKun i of Vyi^Dlipr, S + 5 
Courtetv, betel m a pledge of, 2*3 
Coveted liner. See further under Palankeen 
"Covcrmff at the head, 1 * itr dhanAm, 139 
Cow, bite of ■ Kapikt f brown . 1 , + 

—, tbt five ptoduett of the, 162, 201n- 
Cowry, QWdi mottefu, 251 
u Cf*h mud miafle" inddenf, 122, 123 
Cramp# OOGaaEonally cauied by areOeline m 
mrca-nul i T 39 1 

Creation of the Artec Suc-flc*!, 

Crefitmne, Altec leai-nd^ of T 63 

Cmaidik God. Stibek, 179 

Cmohrd aconite, wells poison^ wtrh h 11 
Cmit on lire teeth of bctd<bmn called 
-loorh^i™, 1 291 

Crypll in Egyptinn temples. *ecnrt, 89, 90 

— m the Temple of Halho!- *1 Deaden, 
twelve^ 89 

Crystals of camphor found bv miiiie, 196 
Cult of the great mstW-godd^ m Western 
Aau^ 180 

— of utatjv «K«d pf^dlutum m tht, l?6, 

171 1 

CuiiiviUioo 241. 2+2 

Cup of the Aiahi.Miflor ^^. the handle 
teei , " 

C^o^rpK*^ iirtiwun.. fJ». !2, E4. 55 , 

Cu»« for .rphilu by Ruie Oimx J: Ill*. 5* 
turned pofc rif pdlariMitn arrificsallv nuule in 
RmwTh, HX 232 tf 
Catch Waited rpm variety of, |9i 
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CutCb und jjmibier closely connected., 1**+ 
—- + the cattle* front lb? orttc&o. 

W p Set 

-S 3 prtpafcd in South Colima (KAHnim), 

297 

— bv lire Kurfubi CftfliO, p rvpa mLi-Oii of. 

247-249 

— or citediu ffnomi o**rchin which turn* 
m\h% red when tifu© it added. 297 

—, tobacco and ipiccs in b*tcl 'chew hh 

among Stain, 253 

— utcd for LurteUbeuing in It* pumr form, 
bnDv.TL ia Aa;A, 194 

Cutch-trcc or fCbauMree, 1*4 
Cutter for axvo-raua, 203. 204. 205. 24b* 
269, 271 

CtirdriR (if qok of adullrruua hilp, 43 

Cycle of inlc* of tattu^EQiniiafr, Egyptian, 
84 

Cymhotu, I ad i T in raud* o| iwo meEal [ia ^up, 

lHq/fl II _ 143 


Dit^nr. jmxm mimed 14 a. !-*J n 144 

—, - .rni mfirrd to .v 141 

Diinm.ktd Pt!k used rut pyiunm*, 15S 
Daneu^-dtts* ar.d music-d irutrLuni ni- 
worthtppco, 143, H4 
Daoduffpi adoption of 1 , 1&3 
", nocturne of itc Kashi QLktc of T 142, 143 
Dandn^rls. bodily pqratn of crwfgmnrc 
of. 156 

— in GuircTMt. 140 

-- *t pais^n-tlam>cb, J 

—> Tiiwcn + the pungn^riT of, 137 

Dutcs cud piece* ol [ulmcric. live, Used in 
tomi ilciiiaaEiEio LPrraciny, 160. 101 

Daughter of Cheep* jnoEiiiuted, 87 

— of doctor of Perugia owed to p&Lwti king. 
67 

— of idriE pieced in brothel, fiO, 86. SI 

— of mwi ntiumlvcd on pomo* 21 

— of ShihjiahSn. Begum - Sahi b, Jafrinarn. 
favuuniic, 228 

Deadly g \anct of unaJtc*, 29 

—- a tki£ of the cobra and trail, 68 

Death L^rFmoni^ among inc Mab», 249 

— of Kin# Ladkbio of Naples, legend of 
the stranpe, 67 

— -—— WcncccbnB IK* kstnd of the 
itrnigt. 67 

—■ very utCrfliWFisdh- mused by <ffecla el 
arccolint in HUM-flUt^ 291 

— limultmlrroiw With twrrrt, 9i 

Deaths from *nak e-bite m India, BEatutiics erf, 

6 S t 69 

— frost fiina of RrascJT* iip^r* 6S 
Dcdiciiiuik tire* erf bojjmr* 159-163 
Defers -if the GsckIat i-ijt. .Vleistudet pw- 

vented from the. 13 
Decoration of eirb, iMchnwil, 36r 4 
DegeUemkm of Uli|p6l* parity di?- 5 Co 
Opium, 3S 

Dement Papyit fmm the remple of Soi>ek, 

m 


Dental*. Yacina imJfi ij, 43-4* 

Derivation <>c dr/uu 1 end nrriw bv C_ 0 

Bfrgdni, 233, 235 

Decent of Rbumpamltu* abv* ifiuv Made*. 

£4 

Drtcripbtin of tta tiFrrf-CT by Cflanmbfda and 

Gftipar CoTTrf, 234 

— erf thr «rif7n flr chair-liltcr by Frry 
Scbmicn Mennquf , 234 

Detractimi ol Hindu temple? ta Northern 
Iodic by AfohamiTiidiiui, 137 
Dice pbyed b> Hcimti {Tholli'i smi llic 

jaL-'-Ti^IT flJl 

1 fe jiw n i o t 

-for iht magic boot of Thortl. S+ 

Dl^playinji Uhienc un rh- FurtiSed Gate xE 
M«3irift I bbu, 84, 83 
DilTcrEaCrt fc^mtec syphilis and yaw*. 4S 
IMerfni cokmn of aiiTi in bctnl-nhe^ing, 
297 

— school* of Ehuii^ht on rhe origin of 

ayphilb. 44, 45 

DdfiajU labour aided by arera-nur fpat inlu- 
ihc ViJinna. 262 
Digestible make Venom, 69 
DiJFzhzwn. rffeers ni beLtl^htvrmg on the, 

DipiKinj? through ksi^w, ,M nik- ti\ 7Snl 

— tunneli «id hpcaking through walb — 
Ittdkn JTjr'Siihl of tH ieviiL^ 75, 75n* fc El 

DipTomnEKC mnscofci of Filler Miftyr To 
Bohemia und Egypt. 49 
Dtscm-eFTr of the Ait< I um 
Vahya ihn E^|rTq. the alleged, ty 
Dbnuj. (Mrs, *n embfem of VMimi, IIL 
Ifrtnfp 162 

DiKaaa, EltbUograplLic* mi vmrrtal, 44n- 

— m camKttvm with the poi^n-rfcttiiri 
talcs, vcnercatp 44, 66 

— regarded 1 * magic poLknnin? in the 
Middle Ages. vfiMttal, 67 

-„ icfiEfiai, +4—68 

— which rtmek Europe aboul i5*». hrsMi- 

tisttney of the current account* of (he. 45 

—, mu, c non-veiicmJ chrfde^D k >, 45 
[7nxFa«cd efoebes teft In >voodfl for uativea 10 
hud. 3 * II 

— troops m army of Chants V r lIS ■■f fnnsr 

iafect Nnplci > 47 

DiijfuiH of thstf II a Pisupat* Wftic, 76 
Pbgustin^ habit of ispiumj; btlrF-juite on 
public and private budding, 29U 
Dftrauy in she mcks nE cwssiml am bur-. 
26uf 

— cirrCr tmeed round srrsiit wish, 26 
Dit mien on tEic IVia^ltcrn, 22 e .K 2. : I' 1 ! 
Dii r idiug*-Iiue belWeeu btttlrfirft'ifT^ and 

Jkcrt-ii-4nnluniT P 202 

Divorce {talm!*) wsvaug the .Vchtnetw 
(Athebnw) chtand by me of ated^rnu, 
264 

Doctor of Padua. * certain, 2B 

— of Perugia bribed to LUI i-nfl by podsacd 
daughter. 67 

Doe ™hbed W^tb pois^a tad frUgcr, Z&, 29 

po< god. Xofotl. 62 
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Dog oFTcW, it 

-Dv?c JtnJ the eminm* tbicf, I1I-I17 
ftnjjs** daughter nie*pi m contn with tmmy- 
five wm , ltS, 116 

Duor of the S*ruih pyramid of Diluibilr P £8 

ot tht and Kjtcmsu. 39 h 40 

— ptipsb tn cum eyc h gUhcc 1# injiirimii from 
women **dci% Ki v-fj IS 

Dnifoij, ntefcitor.ilJ jefftntl of** 27 
Dm*HLt pollute the aur t JO 
Dmaigbu. ftamr of, dupicrc-rf on nhrfc in 
private Egyptiflin iomb*. 85 
—, filiV'rrJ the Vtifi# and fin, ^5 

Drawer?, dxifxA 'IniT thirjfff," Tuikhh linen, 
Sw 1 U 0 under 157 

— of gold brocmk, 151 

--, ifoiltMXr of I^T'JLr. Jd 0|5 Tuiiiib, 157 

—., itTEnu* termed pyjamnt, ] 54 
Drrad *>i cobra in Imlta. &A 

— of fwim p 93 

Drew und IdRcmk c>f ths Vagina D-zniaSa. 
11 —■M 

Dried eoramula* without nJielli, ap framj 
JrJk.il inti LTt;eiiwnv, |6l 
I>rok £}lkd pulque r,~ade from the afpo t 
or xnigney, 63, fitn> 

— pou-T-r r-ut mtu. 7 

Dnim, brwpwn icprtvstued by a, kl 

— mad< li-c" two Wf-bow]* ocwored with 

^rm-C-s^trj (foAAah 1 +3 

Drum miM3rd with pWrera of mil- 
TKstbqtwvlo driig*. + 

Duck liver m eoiKJn F the Pan lie, II 
Ore used lu JitcOYrr euljwitp I IS, J16, IZ5 
Dyript, «kdiu or cuich rtrac^ in caiechu- 
tsmnic ack!a it ben for, L >4 


Eojpfewood, Ugn-*k*a. A^klodium or 
CairmbHCp the f»^nnl disused wood of 
the Aquifariti uifo/JWJuj. 193M 
Ear SRuroM allcii frTrf J^/m r i$ 1 
Ear-pcndirar- Cr^yVi, rtmonJ of the* 160 
l^orlim medical book of India, ihe /IfAiirrtf- 
t oLj # 64, 64fll 

EmIj hktory of trpUuii, J4, 34ti* 
fiBMKti« s>vn, *llo6^c* tiled in the prr- 
imaiion nr cutch, 74$ 

“Efli l«h W f '- te ^h*w b«d, aiu4mi jbfeJj 
(Bdabjk 207 

Eating; and tfrmtuns of opium, 34 

Effect* ut mecoliflt ar. /reCa-nuti, 2>i| 

— of iwk pfliranmy lescmbtii thw of 
e holer*, 7 

— ol l*rt* I-dieting nnd ■Tnokmg TrtbJgCo, 
-imukriry of* 29} 

-cm thi ys*k 213, 217, 22Q, 255, 

261, 266, 37Z> 272. 293, W. *95 

Eii^f, tutry EdiJ put m Imkc'i, and brought up 

by muie*. 2l 

D|]^* of itfMtaa m bi^; II huilioj talk***, 25 

Fsjk-^relit m «n*itihelJi 1 fot Um 4 fji 
Aafttm, 253 

Ei.nii' -r'a^r towr n Htvmpprt, 17o 
Eh phiflAiUrtb tntd haltm. 231. Dlni 


EkpfaanlH ot Poni*^ U 

Emblem of the ^aivite gods. the lib 

EjTshkms, of irrystltj, the five. 201ft* 
j — of Upper and lwtm"er Egypt. 85 

— of Vk 3W i6ipi 

Embfoco, killing by pouonouj, 22, 67 
Ensbmkienr betchbirp, 206 
Eatinelirt of Zeaa Be 3 ua h juvertd. 175 
Eodunnw* of dunemt-tsrte. bodih^ pouiera 
of 156 

Enforoetl icmiMnun: praatiruijori of Bibylo- 
^ nbin wTimeii, 175 

Epulfttmcof typhili; an Europe, 47 
Erotic draim DctBBionelEv aiou4ed bv l^td- 
chn-dfttfp m t 216. 2S7, 222, 226 , m. 

— writer of 0 , a_Dl * 5 o + Vayjyi^nn*, 76 

— signilmimce of yellaw. 160^1 
Erotica, the Scitnoe of. 3 33 

Escape achieted by ms r»f jam of cOrpre. SO 
Essays cm lietci-dtewmK ■! ^ Colonial 
at Hsiirkm, &!>, 2S9n* 

EaseiuTCp mzi u 1 Ilm I, Or fit, 40 
EdieiiL oii io Lirvc^-Huf utue* Heruibk &meU 
in mourn, 2V1 

Ervmolugica] evidence Oanseclteil with 

bdel^iTvr 187-189 

of RfmmptirnEuE, Bm^di On 

[ho. Hi 

Eyflvcn^ i front oil of ££ni^*i iiomrtiC tvach 
hncl-pbtTtuL 

Evmuthip f tc., holdahjfLi ipTsinjort fempTe, 

Evfiiuuaiiorp of GakdwS. ]2 
Evil eye po&srwtd by Wnmien in Scythia, 
2^. ? 7 . M 

i_vchon«e of h^tel—a hording dwih, 252 
EKCUtkKl of thief lot enterinp upartmcnt af 
ftTumn, 7 S 

Etoganw r rciic of the xyvtetn nf, f&N 
Expun of urecit-nuti to Fajl. 2f>2 
- frnm rljsirmn, 276 

Extract from tlw AtcXVi i&itthu, Ctlldl H llie^ 

247 

— of boiling -inroa turtikm chip* known u 
nun, I9 S 

Eyjcf ftomtn unh dmibk pupib it m|iirioi«, 

Byef of iwi, Kxtnxn2|Ei cute of earv’cn 
of. 247 

*-. iromcn wit!i piedntli lUmci in theif, 17 

rjiliiajj in Ut\x With a thief. 75. St 
Tax* tn^rti WOITV by Phnnseri. 86 
Fan held by gpinti&ilts ox ilic Co'in of 
OdM^niffunu, ] 13 

Fungi or i«th hidden m the vn^uui. 41 
Fatting power iha± U** m, 27 
rat d hit* of tlie ptikon-dinruci, .16 

— fuo k r the, 25-J1 

— ■*i s i*jo,iPti ftp? 1U7, 307^ 

f ejtr 01 C33lrut ton d ariiiff tnte ncaurn J 6nl 41 
^e*ijI tailed NochiUtiiuh contmimte oKt*rvtd 
befoir, 62 
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Fed on poison, beautiful maiden, 22 
Ftttiiile wit, the ndmam, tij^n >tf the. 160* 
160b", Tttn. 162 
Ft# snl cm*, 151 

Ftslivil of Nag-Pemcrnnlp 2+3 

— of Firireafijra. 25fl 

Fevpf—stLii "Kin* of Oiwasea," 65 
Fiddle, JmEuin, E4\i 

Filing if tb* teeth con*! dr r ed beautiful, 292 
Ftrm f?e»h pf tempts fiirls in MltaLrflr* l-4> 
Find ictercourM: after marrizufc eronsidzrc J 
ikni^nnU, 36 

— juke caused by thcsd’chrsnsidf, i&Eifing: 
out d£, 192, 221, 

— known lihiatTatiou of the iioo-nui end 
iu hutk (Chmiu), W 

— mention of betel m Buddhist and Hindu 

itmtOft it in the fourth Century 210 

-- of bet?S-cheuniii; In lmlia t 209 

— publieh&d. drawing of the l*ipff beiU Ecal 
(HumurbL 199 

— hotz printed to India. a *atccbkm bt 

Sh X*vkr (i« A lS 9 rS 
Fi^c, a lucky tuwnb-r, 2m 
—. x mystical numEw*, J0"vi : 

— arca-uuti reurcse n: h«UK-jp?4 tf 

Kttrurnn ante, 249 

— ■ mrnsu* ol Kimtt* btAlilits of woman 
Ctdouni df flu urn, eiriJilmis of royalty, 
Mies: jamixx*. jtfwew, etc., 201 

"Five btttfhiT*, 1 * die five mpredueiTa of t 
bet£i- lfc du."iv ,F in Sumatra, 203d 1 . 265 

Five dkt<% C(MloaiUJtJi J held Leaves, 1 TOC*- 

sudp ^ EC. , tilled ftt dedk&lioft nf Ar/i ct nf H 160, 
161 

IP Ff*t flavours." pnnivnusMidhikamt 200 
'Five fniiit. The, 14 fW-202 

Five ieace* of trcc-5. nccfATf. product of ibe 

cow. mcred flowcti, trees « paimhic, *tc., 
20 In* 

— Hodava brath.cn, 241 

— produtrta of the cow, 162, 201 b- 

— sense* of mankind, a&pccu of 5j\i T dmnr 

fooda. e[^, etc... i&On 1 

— tupplemenrafy day* to the Egyptian 
tailendjx + 54 

Firiu, piatjufj-canyiiii:. 12 

Resb of Manta r iwmpte gitli is vet} tarm, 

1 46 

Floral h™±*dre»es pf lha Ao/in ladae^ at 
Aledjju-: 1 Ijihu, 85 

Flme of oil fjijra womirn'i nur l deierminr* 
It* of Child, 2+6,24? 

— of sullen EutLied by beleJ'Chrwtqg. J1J 

MoiaeT>, the me OisEnim* of. 2uin* 

F1iUf -jp1.ij.-mLr ^itnmiarss campWr spirit, ] l Mi 

23 ? 

Fty'whiik mule from ynk's tad, cfcoimj ai 
f/k-r^Tl. l5jH* 

Food, water, err .. pouevned. 3, T, 1 Jp^ 

Forehead of from i rrprkcd with mh^ ot 
rod powder , 161 

Foreword 10 Vol. VUI of ib* Of tun *f Sioty* 
W* tL FUIiiiiny, 107 h* 


Forhied Gate at xMvdincE Habu. date- 
playing tceoe Oh rlie. 34, ^5 

-. H. H. Nelson on the, 64, 65, W 

-^ on tbt, 65 p 179 

K^tir pda kHv-efl = oi>B Mnntfd acid mroty 
tfwritjj = One M'Uj 242 
Tiwh* 1 * it cry ^ tht 96 

Ffc= pardoEi grafted tu [jsssirrJhirf, 80 
Fried vi'afrcr, iTi/jta {106 til immtxar} ^aiten 
Bt prr|rnimc> r of ^or^i girl, 142 
Funeral eemucjfiies oi darmin^-ciri? in 
I'mvaEii^iTe, 168 

— proeerdinps in CbiHU. i^ucom observed 
at, 275 , 274 


Chime of dimighti tatyern the kmg end hn t 

85 

-depa^EiiJ tm relief? m private 

Esyptiian tnmhs, &S 
Oardtp of poigottoui pbhf^p 2# 

Gnrlit/uifie dajitfermiF pountnntu nnimnli, 
27 

Get intd by Germans ai Lznjimuirrk, 12 
G:tl only ^ibFk' TO KiI? likir a anakc. 23 

— rubbed with ointnur-ni ofiiike of Aeonht, 
67 

G ssT * poLioPoui bnrarh pollute ihi dr, 74 
Cibhfu fram ttnmrn wfao bwW double 
pupi^ in dfie eye m ijtJiirioui + 36 
Gild of the day, Otliu, 62, 63 
— h die tihyphnlJic i Min, 179 

--—*f l J icuiJir, MdiuikCiCuitJ, 63 

stEMcdicntjnni to Templr, 179 
—■ fkihek <bc crocodile^ 179 

— of SypMJia, NafuthuatxlH the ao^tlled, 62, 

63, 64 

■tiod a Wfe w it Medirwt Hahn, 17$ 
bodilcii of Music, Sarsiviti, 1+3 

— ofsciuaiLuvE, 176 

— of SVu>lth, Lailriahmb 2+4 
Godi wkb T, Sw u in their fuunra, hi 
Cold bcid bowl* in the Prink rtsdbu 207 
—-Msins u*cd by Sumatra "areat man 1 ' for 

tilr if Etc tli. 292 

— coin, the pqr&ia or 4 j7ji), 1 5+, 

154 ni 

ir GoEii (tatf, 11 <?6fn 6^ ihr p--.rri i L; h 

Ghsuen ftrafi of 159 

Gold J^4i/ ujed 10 wfiifi up dm-, 1 ' 1% 

— f«i!r, lijtfr bangle *cul Two ai[ ve t toe-r^E|^ , 

uned in J id i Lirl ic n of t60 

Goldfii bctel-lsoa mrruafed with «*pphim 
and nihiei, 2H7 

— belcbncarTicr (Btlekro) at AfaiuHK 2AI7 
“ helfl fcet of the Kinr ; of iiftcb, 557 

— nepkin from IT-nuks. RhampsiittUM brim^i. 

— pitcher held by prtHtitutct et the Court 
of Cluuidja^upEn. 133 

Gourd hm*-W« F %7<*uK 1W, 2*1 
fir*.j* h tht "CLuie'-' or AFdU^/jus u*ed For 
o&^erinj hitm, 

—, food, niol md water poisoned, 1 
-GnteM Dead' * 1 ^, 41 
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(}i«t Pynmid, entrance eo the, fiS 

— toexilket, tht nnf p 301 

iJmtn tree-mikc iUlvr jmchak} t 53 , 34 

-—■ \catcf4ro^!, 1+ 

— ialnra frfiidEicrJ hy ibn cnfnhinirtipn of 

beitl4caf and mcci-nm. 2% 

(jfuvt n L-chide*. 92 

Cufl+ucum nr Lignum Vita, 50, 52. 5i 

— *j cure for ayphitis, 541, 52, 54 T 55, 5$, 57, 

5 S, 59 

Gink tTHtnicilE kfHJLEhE from Wnt [uiiea 
ED SjXUJl, 35 

Guards alupehcd b> drugged iweetmet or 
wiring 77, 114 

fKirm tightened by launim of aieca-nm And 
cflttebs^ 294 29 $ 

i mnenr. olka]otd o{ the antt-i-fluE, 29! 


ilidjH, (Sh£Yd: r 177 

—, docml "Jrt Htuimpaimrtr? alive into, &4 
—-, pJaymg in, K4 

— , RJuinpsmku* briai^a redden rupkin 
fratn, S -4 

Hair of women aubilittitcil for (halt person, 

m 

Half a ; Lrr (.mili-mr^uar}, 4 

of eLith, the siuxJy r uud eii 

Krrtid!ir>m, 25* 

— known u I he ikf/wv. dr/ip^o Or 

235 

--ai rhe munehnli etc , 252j 235 

' 1 1 land?! I a ill' af the Gotl , M jL^cj-Jc^u .131 
Handrorric-cift On the ^riin-chjiif, 

234 

lln. im at Med met Habu* H3 
yirhrt SKtni-LM H Mcdmet Habit, 17'* 

1 Lrloti on die tooF, J 7a 
Marpm. pm^nooi;, tempt* AhoandEr* 24 
Hnil branch, cirtk tmed by youov- 2? 
HmjJ, body vtiThmd *, 79 
—* rhe speaking, ft 

— of trapped Stud Cut oiT bv brother. Or Mm. 
m v2 ( m, 1Z6 

hi'=^irr>* of ]Ufux <mi papyrus 85 
lltaUh, ruin for ptirar™g 3 

iSnnEtJlii, chuptrn of ttit $tT7cnim 
Snrrtiorum, 19 

H&tt-iraMi t4 thr ,4ia^a yferhU 

Eannin, VM 

Hetiroly T«vim. Oln 1 . 94 
01 tiuihj?' \ ndinn K SO 

1 hsb as ,1 protection iruiflct % pown^len^L 
14 

Bidden ihamhen m hgYpum huddtngt cote- 
ocdeil hf movable ttuba, SS-W 
“Hidden poctot/* larrt pajiyvi' drrExloft a 
boKtUbftg 205 
High pnr*l + fiu a» Ibl 
— prn^i* (d the BfilUTtt cn*<i'. t4ir: fc 
ilifting Hi kr 1 tnate, pfiri, IS 
tfjctrarbal Section «n* fhn Wat Ofik* T ! I 
Home of lira ,4r«0 rdtarAfii SJ»d Pip* r &*iir 
pauti^ die Eut Indian Archipebup, 202 
Uanry, berBdeAYrt |»rt3srTPftl m ZB 


H lionoEired — -pir.-itiri*, 27ti, 276ft 1 

Horae *sizri±kf L great. 243 
Hones and dop dte by touch oi poison- 
damael, 25 

f I upttal at Qoa r 157 
House of Fujckot ir Au^rbaiv. 52 h 55 
fiiiu^-^ail of Klltumo ;nic nfpmnUc-J by 
five ureca-nuts, 249 

"Hiiaiiww t u , ‘ 01 "Cpijinfirurn," 52 . See 

indt: Gti:siEic;u[i 

Huirun Eailivt dan^ra-m ta poL^antMii 

inhneb, 27 

Hynten intticuilly broktn, 36, 

Hymn idilrtssd to the Sun-god by HflTUi 
and Set, 94 


i J^ntikiration of Rhmp^mj toe with Hameeea 

m.* 2 -S 4 

Idol of KfkblUi, iknrmg^rrj married to tm k 

143 

[4sb ffllUTtUTtiil arid brsvtn fix>J bv temple 

147 

fj^vjiwK c4 Alexander of ih? ainmte of 
the Gon^ee, nrob^bk 3 3 

ILEiCiE unio-Ei of fAirmjrut!* prkitv. mad 
Hindu women. pQ«slb3ti, 14-4 
llbufxituotii of dt Bry thoxtic^- betel- 
chew tug rtipuiitn, 207 

Iinrnunji'. fnjsn tobo- (?t viftt'mujm. 69. 
llirpejral LniUtute Sifajiiry! 

LnciijtLiLT: ctariuKun I CP dit i>f Ail iJutj 

and Khiffnp ihntu^, 107—109 
Ineonaiirency u-r the eiment acoouoii of tlie 
dww -.rhaih, tlmtk fc mupc about *5<io. 
Dr Chut lei Singer nn the, 41 
InciumbiiU anil maxiuscripui dealing 
I'rphiJriai. 4&, ^Sn 1 

1 tuirtdkmta for betcl-chevvim; uM on ifieeE^ 
stalk in Seulhcm Chinn, 277 

— of n"cbeV f Include camphor, S^l9S,l96 

Ltapt* de M etuinn, Cerule de 
TercdJSta. 41* 

Inoculaliiin by poigun, l\ . 12 

— ifi MuJ£*-chnmKY, 69 
Inacees, Imdia^Cf/jHX, 4 
[ikvtEtutcd Ljiw 4rf NdEiLim.. 3 

ir»m!t bt feLs. mg chtch rtf ^entmeb. 79, 
pi 

b> tfavcttMO: radtttni e-jk brlel chrn 

in face h 33. 214 

Inietcakiy daji of .Mafiim. "Uflydbh** S4 
ImcmatHma] Law, Grriiui 1 W^rt the 
foimdadicifi uf pfesenr dat t b 
IntertUiis-sc sOfuideitd dm-firrau*, x^ntf, 

56, 4| 

■“ dmin|i fji: ^ffendj ;isi; Gt-d, SJ 
—, lei? of * ■tLi-Atirn dktaTTTiff jft u 1 

of NiLiritofiiiHi bride n ith all mn-. ^uttti p 
—.. p«t«b bj, 35— ij 

InJanJuctiOn of iyjihdis lo^u Mur.™ W 
Csflianliin' m, prKiihle, 47 
-* — — lorfit by th^ I'onugoeii^ 4? w 64 
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Tnvidcr* of Northern fiuba, Mohammedan f 

131 

Inventory oi Chintz V ttjJSci, I3H 

— of Marco FofoV \ j8 

— from Rh*kis* etttliedral (tfrii*. 158 

I s Luti d _ and land* of tzunphur. 1^5 

— of TYak, 195 

tro-gtiTicme. alkaloid of ifK tma-nat, 2 k *l 
Itb} phallic God, Min, 179 


JagjferT, crude sugar, xa ed It puberty ccrr- 

ronny; 2+5, 2*6, 131 

Jew* GarcUdA Orta wm « Spanish, l^n 
—, Sjpnxikh, converted to Ckriii mm ry, 
johannea HisparnensLi or iliFpdumL?, 20 
Jewel*. the five, 20In 1 
Jug or Tra&cl for water, ftabjuunn, 162 
JilKKE?ni>ul« eOrmptiort of J ha, 

'“Lord o/thttWorld/' 1*1 
Juice of aconite, jprt rubbed whit aiutmrni 
of, 67 

— of betel in ,i person 1 * luce. Intuit oE 

-— H, cjicw" squeezed the teeth, 

256. m 

— of Datura irmted with rw eetmesm, 1r> 

—- of pailif ^lan gtffliis to pokonoLU ■ndr.jh 

27 

— produced in chewing betrj red, 216.. 220, 
22 J t 22* r 23% 2**L m v 172 , 2S6, 29*, 297, 

2m 

Jungle-erw; 34 


Killed hy suddenly applied antidote,, poison- 
khumeJ, 2 M 

Killing by tbeir gbmer, moke** 29 

— with poisoned spittle, 12 

1,1 Kina of Dbtews ■—few, 65 
Kti* by puison-damSCi CAlHn dulh, 24 
Kusmg the peck pf fivuinitt eoncubirie, 2$ 
Krait, ?hi ul iting of the, 

Krater found it Satnot. fragment of a. 97 

— ptc&ttilf d by King PotyMJlia T* f.Wja- 
dcoj 96 


IjiDgucr. mr-J to turn teeth jiit blark. 292, 
293 

I jandi arid Talond* L’f Cainphnr, 195 
IjElguip, nmfwidp ipotsi] when nenth ei 
ninrf** fnr ompbor, 196 
Law oS Sfirwns h Inrtituled. 5 
—, NmuraL 5 
Law* uf Nittunn, > 

"Leaf adted rambur/' 21* 

Uf of the P*p*r h iffr- Linn. known m pent 
or libdyi, 1 87 

"Leave* of tiie betel,™ tSS 

Ltavr* of ‘ chev, 1 did Both snli ihrrsd, Of 
fas! cried b> a clave, 225, 2+b 


Lavi-s of int ilwre Tilrr&en'j grave impart 
melody To lhe vfiice, 137 

— of tree** fivr B lU2n- 

E^efc hand, the nndnt p 273, 275r : 4 
1 tjicfld «>f the death ;f King tji-lLulnn of 

Nanlua. 67 

— — — — - W«QMhiifl 11. 67 

— flf the poi^nn-Kuainscl in Europe. 23-29 
Lrggaiii. Alrramlran, 13, M, 1% 19, 22 

r>1 couttewii p^Hitrd to irps-^tnZ 
tmjTeriil of pyykmik, l SR 
! jud-Bb^ Ai^idJocliiinji, 1 "Eaglewood," or 
Cabnxhac. the fogrunr diseased wood of 
the .'IgHfaru if^edtocha, I92ci3* 19Jp 
“Of Aturpri, EKuiAjl and flumu, 193n 
—, Ibn Ba^iuip on s I93 h 
Light Eendv of Ai^in y \ivtn), i\t~ (Vtot«T r 

144. I44pt 

Linw Efrtlil) Ol* lemon On point or sword 
nrpteaenia hride^rrpiins, {61 
—> prepared. Chuff oth. Hind. Lit, 

uikem, ^uu T j wlhx, Cftfrfp. used in 

-“chew,: 1 21*, 2*^, 2^*, 

255, 263, 271, 272. 277, 27% 23«j 
, ofteai ETHiiie fmm p-34mditil thdfr, j2. 33, 
13®. 21S, 217. 253 

— «dded to ihe yeOnW of the mot uf 

Jlfmiwb hcccunw red, 2% 

— in Awnn I'l/M'erji^ i&ttf) Ejjed to « bctrl 
"them™ 253 

Lime-box (kjjlfifqf&h 203. 2D5. 20S 
Unts-boxea mad^ fown gourd*. 20* 

Lime, the chief factor in Tiimmgt »Ei vjs red 
In betel-ohr^in^ 297 

— of mussel- n r oyrreT-shella^ 32, '3. 

21% 217 

— ruiurralric^ the hsiprr-Hfciidihf of the 
(trotnnch, 291 

— in Siam, Turmeric root utoJ to powder 
md colour burnt iiono* 259 

— spsuuht. 203 204, 209. 20®. 259. 285, 
2£5n* 

— stick ip the gourd, signiftunco os the 
truth? of thr. 2^5, 

Ltki of ear* and crown of head of Malay 
child smeared with red b™l juice, 262 

fewk. The Firal, 2 ^31 

— uf |K-i?onoua girl catisa>£ death. 24, 29 
Lmjms, the — front a t^mpk of Khuniu 

at Thchcs, 39^ 40 f 40ii * 

Lcit e ciwim of need arid blo^L 9 

— of I hktm for a thief, 75 t ftl 

Ludty munher, fhf, 261. 20}n = 


Maiden fed on j^tp,citi H Jvm.itifuJ. 22 
Mftide^ihettd <M*J detihode) talcen by anotJier 
than ilsr hitsh^nd^ 17 
Miiidenl. dcilootiou of, Jh, jtm* 

— With serpents in iheit" bodin. 3® 

Market* nf the Philippmo—Farans, 272 
Marking thar culptit" T rrmti/. \0i) r ] I7 r 125 
Momagr eerran*mim, ua* of betel at. 2*6. 

2R 25 L 252 
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cbsrmiiC?, mSOGml&Y€ bluJrflTtKimi 
die in the 40 

— tEmatl, 143 

Marrksa* be-d! at Milky. 260 

— t IniUjn to a dftGAT or idol, |-4| p 145, 1+4 
Mm!e of and H £$3 la bridtgT^KEm to Ikdrtn pi* |. 

Master of llm tccnpEe prmiinjT^ >. 3ft£d&F w 151 
Mj-ncr-tnaitkn F Agimede* md Trophtmiut, 
ihfr two—sons of Er^inu*. 91-9? 

“Mtant &F H7cl 

M-fdo'vjt vuiund of The Tik Cif Rhanip- 
«CDJtUR 97-1119 

Meeting of rbe KonvaJ of Cdkut with Vfti cm 
^ Gmm. 2)5.234 
Men indr-^fatatmimr, llj 
Minditanr cam tri Vatihn^w, Diuri, 24b 
Mcnilkimts. Murtiijli ^nd Vtu|k (nr 
YVftijhya) <m£en of, 14b 
Momtrtul btoud, twtit character of, 43 

— eqifanH amucm the KaQui craft, 24? 
MerXn^. (^itfiSCfdX 4 

— x? rented* for syphilis 54. 56, 59 

— ', bonking- in the hcaiing ipring of, 5b 
^Messenger of certain tl«th, bp 16 
Method af otamiis rawtchii by rhr Ktidti- 

hi*. 247-149 
Mjcmhiil -vjdfkrt \2 

Military 1 aw, writers on h condemn the use of 
po.is.on, 5 

Mirror*, ttrp^nts atfite ihemadvt* 1o death 

in > 30 

MiiCuioitioK stot^f, fm; □], 107, L07n J 
Miitrcu of Franks I t ,j Lh bdfc Fcmmniefe/* 
63 

— flf i-jdistau innfKoiily kUlf vclf md kio^ 
by aconite ™trncnr 3 67 

“■of Wextteskijfc |1 kill* biffi by fmiiopfui* 

tinbiatCj 67 

Moiasi-enj. cmehltty lbs thief ivifh * -:jh± vf t 

119 

Moult >- hood, or a^oniec, q.t.. SO, |J. 67 
Moon, dke played by Hcmrws flThftth} ami 
thr 4 S4 

Mortal, r-wdr and* fir eiqjhiut ant=-nnt* p 
204, 2k, 338, 269, 353 

— and pwtte used to pound Utcc-nuti 
KCOQt the Dueuji people* o f Borne*, 26^ 

--—- — — in ^iftiTk, 2?6 

Mukhin deer 197 

Afbftifnf M fatid l£i7, t07o* 

— of “tfnK&i) Dead/' +!, Hr,- 

— c«r "marJurm th^ culprii, Ph 106, 117, f 23 

— uf "iflcaca of ntupiidu) 1 ' or *'patcmrf]r/* 
I27nf 

— o£ Opm $-we*r 107, W~n> 
—^of^paterriite” or "ix«ni of l«00piiriun,“ 

— of ihe FtTiic Ainjlfffif* 43, 43a* 

—pf iwHui^lamsel oridnwd in India, 70 

— *4 ihs UmhOi^p bJimpStus. 41 ni 

— of VapniU !yn*kca, 43 n* 

— P wbaat iim 

Mouibp tmr-H fitter bcd-dfnue 

in the, 39n 


^fotablf items built Sni» Irtaauty. 7S> 42* 11E 

— conceal E^dw acerct chojnbtrr. 

Mtii:e p T h.t buna! r*f + liS 

Stni\kti the Goddess n£, 143 
Muakxl mtirottientJt md (iancins-drev^ 
xmi^hrppcd, t+3 b 344 
Mtwtcknt, bsj, L64 

— uf Cgiinbarore, 164, 165 

— of Madnii T w/3dlrAd>eiu p profeisfontiJ J64 
^tuat* the PoituffneM nittme^r, ib<- d}m»- 
otfW r etc., uf GwU di Olid, J97 
MumI- nr nyittr-ihcU* used in betd- 

tHewiJig, p 0 t 5 ndfi.il, 33, 215 , 217 , 220 

MLjjdc. Marco Polo on, 197 
Muzzied, ibtcp lii-.-e (□ be, beea^t of 
poimnui nconiie, 10 
MfTtic udlrcJ and ef Vkhwn 1-tl 
Myitkft number* tt^S, 142, 142n) 

MfthieiiJ txaler, Fhigcus, 1 


Nail of thumb Ecfe in™ \ eina frnm 

betel l«sf, 192, 221 

' ^ - - — smeared with iraenic powder. 7 
NafciMi, Murco Polo describes tempk-gitia tu 
_ pracrricaJly. 14 ^ 

Nacnta gjren tawiocn louiia nf Millay bcnl 
boises «ul bukeu r 207 

— in Ceniral ia*td Suuth Arm nra fnr 
Ip *rphali4, 46 

Napkin from Unde*, Rlurnifdiuti^ brsnp 

E^kkn, 84 

NatlUftA. La ^ a of. 5 
N*C*bn p the fire, 201 n- 
Neck of COncLihint rubbed will] poiricm, 2S 
Kegnm rrnnfmed in thr mirt^v -trf Hit- 
Pamela. 4fv 

NEfiht-die^i of VicWriafL iL:m topcrscdccf bi 
. pyjitm^ 157 

Nocturnal siEESExiru \uttd ra kill Chen- 
drmfupsa, IS 

--up'n i to (he tnmy‘* camp, J 

Nom etil olf u puniiiuncnT for udnJierv, 43 
niKwal dteraenn ntc, 139 
Number nf beads in TibtM and flumitw 
fOMriey fio8jc I42»l 

— flf Hrihmani al Giniama“i htrth (icS] 
I42n1 

-TV » liLfky, 20t 
— ; so* i vnyillul, 142 J I 42 ni 
Nui ,r nr. mure tnrrtcrtly. ^red rif ih~ 
CdtotAai Urnra-nu! |i4lm i, 1^7 
Nutmeg, JaiitfU&t, 2Q1. 30 lni 

— Lrce r ihr. 2iHn» 

Nula of Indkr 1 ' m 


^change Ql bete I tzon Witiitei i htndtuv. 
Object►orif w the f ^yptu m 

ei nnn nf tlo. 1 

fate Rhnmdintu^ 

MnA ckthfnft tcEtEintng person, 
Odom in mouth after U'td-ehewiHc, 
3 W — 
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OflicLit lire uf peisone by the Venetian Peart ashes used m J chew," 211 
Couadl of Ten* Ini PminnuLur War, Freuds poison TCelit in the. 

Oil hmb 1 il f'tliiyau marriage ccrmronta*. 12 
250 Fc&is Aculratui snsiij, 43. 4 3n\ 

— — in htitm f puberty) ixt^mnn y n£ ih* Pep™ jrardun, P«et MianJyV deivript&n 

frosnrir, 161 of i F 22S 

— Bowing from mti'cl litra mtif i *& Pails and luartar for cnaliinu i^u-mju 

*zx*f chilli,244,2+7 204 

— sad turmeric robbed on gif I 1 * bod> before Phenol contained in the tolaiik oil of ihe 

"marTia^; 1 14] betel l«f, 293 

1 jinimcm of juice of acuniw. flirt rubbed PifceV dried bead tired *a a \mgim Dental*. 

with 67 42 

i.^prum ultra du erd into China and India by PtEpnilUlgro funds TO Tiwn'a flXWT fe 137 
M o hpmi lcdlDl. 34 PiEgrirtka TO Mecca. Canned Eitte-rc uid Iw, 

— nutniloniid by HaiUAs, 34 230 

— partly rripijnfijbEc for degeneration ol the Pilcher. floldcD. Itoyd limb rt Eta and fan 

Rfijpuc:, 35, 35n 2 held by [rrodtiiurc#, 133 

— spread tram the Lrruit lo A«u Miatr. ‘Pittlicr und Put. 1 ' dw mjuiveUnt of Ghat* 

34 jtuJ K^it. ue:l 76nl 

— imkr.iJV.-Ti in lime u| Ssandilcia, 35 Fla ^-carrying fUai. 12 

— used for me mat era J ration, 35 Pbm containing deadly poiiuu-— -ti-hii (ihe 

-for mkide by Indian wsmen, 32 Arabic farm at iiie Saint- tuba, 70 

— wctcooicj by p*ceiia + 35 Plansnui leaf imd rice in tatfoi dedication 

Oracle M Delphi consulted by Erbium, 91 ceremony. 160. 162 

— of Tnrphonmi, 91 # 92 PJartTn, fcardcA of pOuicmoLtt, 23 

Origin ef iu-cird prraiituiioa. theories u eo Flaatcrfi of antE-pajaonous compound*. + 

ihr. Ill* 172 FUyuisr dice m Hade*. Fbantpsinitufc, 64 

— of typhiii** diflcra e re-boob of the ugh r on Fkdse of bws ihnJ p betel u a, 260 

the* 44, 45 — of courtesy, betel u a, 361 

—■ —- ™* unceroflinty a* to the, 43 JViifop from the bile of die gn»n tree-unakt^ 

— of the mk of M Bob*, 105-107 33, 34 

— — —-Rhnmp*mltu^ ^Cyrenac"' — of ih* hilr of ihr jgmt% rtee uuke, great 

theory oi the. 96 wvtts>rn» and jungle 34 

-- - ¥ Sir C Mififutu pn the, — , bdudfol nuddin fod on, 22, 23 

61* 3fr p 91 — by inttrCGurte, 35^41 

--— , Alinvau. *ugEc*Ted, 95 — conveyed <m the thuiPib nail, 7 

CJystr* * o' muji^MheUa used m betd- — — m a brwi "‘shew." 33, 22ft 
che^isit, pounded,. 32. 33. 192. 215. 217. — pv*n to child by Homam to kill hirperoi. 

220 67 

— firas* BPitt wr, 3 P lin* 

'PuJMil hi si igbHrr, 1 ' ot dri£ri-i?iin f 

Pula re AcIioqI j. 1 the Sjmnuh court* 4^£. 49 29 

Pajonkeen. divcnuon m the, 229-233 Poinoit us objects ami chrhuitL 7. b 

Paint, irtfj-mir, fehtfi, 167 - — p foocijUtiots by p If* M 

Papera cm |Ktri-chev. J inj^--Col)OTtLa3 Museum —intrOdLiccq jJIJid food and drink, 7 
^ Ha4riem p 21J9 r 2S9D 1 — , Mfibridtsei able u* rai, 11 

Papyri frin ciwr tmsjskdf Sobek. 179 — h oede of twiibbi rubbed Milk, 2# 

Fapyruj i&d EotiU lieid ^£Caan> S5 — iicuCTalined bv pofon r 2H 

Paiwl-beamr^p ete-, hdd abam in Tagore — — by fai^. 32 
temple. 147 — p the Pontic duck fcvea em r J1 

Pardon granted fo miwUt ^hicf, free, 30 — jms in Au% aj (betd M ch*rr T, J in the 

“paternity' 1 <ir of ;ecvirrn!;un r ” ^wl^i Plj±Eippinj>*/27 i 

127a 1 -in wdb during the Sudan Campaign 

1 "Paternity Tesr.'' E- W, Voc^clln Dtit, vf and the PensndULjr Wee* U 

Fvl&tert, Myiholo^y ami 127n* —* queen 1 * dmufliter nourished On. 23 

Patrcn nf dajjcina , 't?irls and euthnr of muMic — trenaferred Through ike pertpkaiiou, 10, 

-^anc^ t J39. 140, 167 *7, 22, 23. ^0. 36n? 

— main! of dencing-gifh. TilWctl. ]37 —in umriaXe, 5, ll 

Pitmne» of bem euhlvaiuan vsorahjppe*J_ — ^atcr and irw* 3. 11 b> 

240 Pmsan.dmrijd; hcib toed at a pioicctian 

Pattern qf pyjama talk planted direct tut the against a, 24 

— mlmHaJMI 

l^Uiem* cifibroideced on bflfichbdgl. 2W5,206 — lulled by ^uiidenly applied antidote. 2& 

l^iert- bct««ti Hencka (Hereial»> and — in the Xfiddlc Aftta* lft-29. 67 
Em mint 9| — mntif originated in India, 70 
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Pfru-rcQ myth to be -tiEiiacfscd hvihe nkJi^ 

df the coho. 68-tl 

—tu fiiuupt id the legend of th* ¥ 

Folioo-diziwrs ftital bfre* 36, 36ni 
PoijmsH^jmaeh, 5-71 
j— at djmeinjf-fcirb, 3 

— and eer^reai 44^ 64 j 

rouan-giict lined ir Wodd War I, 32 
PouciiK'd imiw^adi, 10, JObl 

“ betel "'cheer' pna to N'arcrican bv 
ShlhjaMn, 228 

— hoclL, thr ifiMy of Use, 3 

— brandv tftvf'a to BO Ultra, It 

— bay or fodder, 4 

— dnsa of honour ffiven by Auningztb to 
F rith] Smscb, 9 

— by ihc FUnsniinr** LadbZao, 67 

— read in Armenia 30 

— robe or ahkt r 8-10 

— rum med in Tsufrumm, H 

— spiElk, kitting wiib, 32. 717 

— water. etc,, 3-5 
-- wadding tobe, 9 

-- -welisi Li warfare* ll 1 2 
' TWinncd wonh/' 23 
PoLiduer, ihc iccict, 7 
P-iLionin^ of AuBlrdifnj. L t 

— by cofice, uitutml me shod of, 7 

— of Tasmanian abanjimi, J J 
PocBanings by the Ek>rci¥* H 7 
PmMjxtam aconite in the Sifciim Tcm, Jl) 

— KNimdi COiHjuercd hy juice of gurli* or 
Itimun ii[ni 1 27 

— hnath, thr. 23, 2 A 

- of giti pollute* the air. 24 

— embrace, killing by k 2X 67 

— —. iduth and perapiTaljpn R IP H 17, 22> 23, 
67 

— kin can-in dcinh,, 24, 23 

— look of ntaicce, belief in ihe^ 29 

— plant, tJ-Hf (the Arabic farm of the 
SonaL, fTfAn h 7ft 

— ptanev Sweden of 24 

— fallen, 34 

— hiding in The vij^ni or belly, 43. 

+3 

Pftifloc*, amrr«, id, (On* 

— officially used by tht Wncfien Council of 
Ten. ?n* 

Police. Egyptian, Trcmited fevrn Nubian w 
Sodfini cribo^ 36 

— a< Vyj*y»U»gax paid br ffDc«d* mF prrN 

■tiftHicn of dbminff’igiHa, 149 

Pollution tff the air by dri^um. 30 

— of air by girf't potaon&ua breath* 24 
Italian MS*, Oetcnbcd by fienc-JrtT*, 211 

— idxi iltaeribed by N. M* Femcr. 212at 
Itartm diiffuucd trs frtara* hwi*. 1f1 
Potion nrutE alii *i porftm, 28 

pr-umlt-J miuxl’ or oyHer-ahdk in 

farad Hiheu'tttg, 72, 3j 

— lhrhj, lime for dwfkf uftr^ 

made from* m, 215 

Pounder. BifCt-nUt. 256, 2F¥. 269 


Ptrwiier made of tuiuMiis, limc-joicr and 
borjii—knfem^ 161 
Power that he* in 2" 

■ Pox-fiotnw^ or ’‘Wbod-toutea* of ihc 
Ftlggerr at Augsburg, 51, 5> 

Ptt-Columbian psyphitiiic bones found in 
North md SoulL Arnedat. 61 
Predoiii Ormfs T chapter on, from the 
S*C7£lu?T. Start {ftfUir. !9„ 20 

-tn rhdr ejra h wemiro 3* 

- # viUey full of. W 

Frt^nancy acucinoniesi am«ig the tahi%a or 
Jkrra catje* of Mubbar tEG., 24-& r 247 

— rite* among ihe JCem&i caaic, 142 
Firepaimticn of cntch by the Kudubi catfts, 

247-249 

— — — tu South Cicun {f€*£ut?nX 2®7 
Pttocces faJh in bvc with e thief, 75. 41 

— placed in a broshei* £0 t 36, 37 

— by a tlcrnrm, Egyptian ifOry of 
*, 3^. 40 

rmnuBC raiificd hy chewing 247 

PruAitute dancuig-girii in the time of 
Akbar T rtdc« Limed fur, 137 

wb accnmrsn^d AJeaLDiidiTr'* 
army, vkdftoru of. M 
“. Ddro$hah t aupennlrndalt of F M" 140 
—' (gtttirMr) at the Court of GfatindbuittWi 
133, J34 

— hold ihr raybl unibrelli). fun and gulden 
ptEcber, 133 

—. wealth df, 132, 133, 14*. ISO 
P^oat^tlItci , quatter, ShnSanpOral’r, or 

Deviavilk, 3 77 

PmaTSEiitkra of she Eabyloman women ju The 

Temple of Mylitta, 91, 175 

— in Ancient Egypt, Hatred, ti7 ( l7^1Sfi 

— in CaTnbcdia. s*cr*d + meniimicd by Chau 
Jn-Kua, 140 

— ol the diiugtucr of C hropa, £7 

— in PtolufiiBic timeiL, 179, Iflft 

—. i4CraS K« ULr.dfir SacmS 

PrcttcE+nn agiimBt a poison-uaruMl given by 

a bnb r 24 

Y'wxir* fen: huabondj. pmfcsaionaJ—fenr-wp 
at C^debem. 37, 39 
Frerry fvt the Ent mabt ef nrnrrihge, 36 
Fubfitty CfTemomeH among tIis- Toreya catle. 

— mffflfflj? among ibe ILsoia of South 
Canary 245 

— fjtn at ihe TempW of Myblta, pemihJe, 
L75 

Public iTfflicu in GofoondaT 14d 
Pulijutp iltmlf firade from llw miY or 

FT^gncy, 63, $3nJ 

Pum#t form id eii!i& ue anruhu .-■ JWi4 r 194 
Pyji-nrw af A>mr3ra£> (damiufced ufk) ISS 159 
Py^Tmm, pmtsmu ttc.. 

~ wlnpitid try ihr F<fm4iniEJc. 2 57 

— denote the Motiorntfi^iEm woefum, 157 
—. kpi til oorynaacj F^uatriJ f Q reprcKmt 

nnUcrcaJ «rf h I S$ 

— uf Ssjeh men. 15G 

— luptfaeda Vkfirtiar, night^rrM, *y. 
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fj i fcrtf/i I 1 JJekbcri 62 i&2n" 

nuidfltnw (taktm wa). 2W, 214, 315, 27i, 
272 


IhiEtlr of rhc 'jnw jfid in tk gourd. lEgni- 
Eicancc s?f the, 2 S* 

‘ 1 Rv uiy i lUk gi. msstna of p F «turf|f k 127n * 

Red Irmr and iM kail if r-uorw ivtddins, 

257 

— powder, kLnkiAt*!. kteitkmn, t% 4 - k ttafa of 
turmeric, Jime-lutec and borax. 144 a 161 

-— taMn. caused by betcJ-idair^itti? 
far blood, 2% 

—— produced b> betd-chewm** 2 * 6 , 220 , 

121, 226, 22ft, 2+9* 267. 272, 2H6 h 296, 277, 

-produced when chewing betel, Of 

T. E. Willi* on the, 297, 298 

Red-haired eotmscIZucr to be avoided, 29 
Rr lenxmZir: U> betd-etpewinw found an tbe 
Jain t£7ipfum, 2i» 

-in Pali woritm 209 

Rc^-irJu. jguld hcleL bowla it: ( 9 v: FermJi, 2 Uf 
Relief probably hid door to trcjuiin it 
Mcdinrt Habit, H3 

Relief deckling iht iZOty of Tmphomua and 
Agcmrtdra, '>6 

— on die Fortified dicta if Mcdiner ifulm, 

§J 

Bclipnii cult under Hjmtc domination* 

— dudes of a frfljiii; 162 

— female ni&fuitcami (ro-caUed) of the 
Vai«h;n\t cw ftairilgi odatmtstuhr^ 142 

— festivals jn I’iHvMicejf h 166, 1 &7 
■’Rchgieu*'* mendiami* in BeoRni. 1+2 
iUmarrbge of widow* ui Bend, 2^3 
Rcjnoval of tile ear-pending (r^}, 166 

of KammnLn official t&cled by 
taping b ci^l te*f and aaet'a-nul beJbrc 
■upehfif, 2+7 

RaSunjij of da Ottu F k V&rk on tht 

dfup oe India rtnidr hy tfuika, 33 n>* 

lS9n- 

JU’wiiEii for on — 

Colonial Museum *i Hoartam, 289, 2&9nl 

itbc it km*f' iktliarioo ctrettionv, J60 # Ifil. 

162 

— offered w the Great, ZEflaqHV’jw-W- 210 

Ring that neutralist 22 

Ri« at the Temple of My lira,. 1 71 
Riles of ^oirra, dedication, 160-162 

— coniMtnl with framing of fho iiTtrdi/i, 137 
Rnbe T pcnaauCil xhart Of* ft-10 

Roof, } Liricrts On r 175 

Root* Chtfirt. jwiifoi fiunu, IdDn , 57 

in TitKl and Burma luitally Live 
ioS head*. I 42 til 
ftuutn of gypsies from India, i 18 
R*ij &I umbrella, ian ifid jfoiik-n pUchisi held 
by prostitute*} 133 
Royalty f the live emblem* of. 

— W^’ily bearded in fiahyEdti and Anym t ^ 

Rubbed with o in Intent of juke of acooiEe tp 

eau« dMfh, girJ. 67 


Rubbing nvck of ooneuinne u,ith poison, 
28 

RuLe of HesSlb .diaptcrs nf the SctttSP* 
StfT±tionm «*mbcd in pare m Dioc]r> 
Ciiyrliu*, 21 

Rltki for preanvind health, ItejpKtnt d?tam- 

ckptcn of the ^Wirwiiiif, 

w 

— for pTwiiluEt diDcmg-gnii cuwl in the 
limr pf A|dbir T f37 

Rlhu^ pakntwd, used in Tasmtuun, 11 


Sick of Mftthut^ by Abtnad Sh*h P 
Aktrun^eb. ^hlh Jihin. ^iSuztdrf Lodi 

Slid ^Lilian iMshmud of Ghezni, US 
£aemJ Booloi of die Eaut, t/ |Ae 

JrAnrra-r'rcfr, 6+n^ 

- r /xrui iff In} 

— fwW iw <jt Zeui lirSui, 375 
—- 5o#m* the hi-e, 201P 2 

— proiiitutioTV, IJl-ltt* 

■ —— in indaiu Egypt, 87, 17&—180 

— — in ancient Endu. 132. 13J 
=— —*- in Ambia + l@l 

-in BiiMonii. S7. 91, H2-H& 

— — — — and Auyri*. item* Jtuitd^ on 

tbe, ^7 

—■ “=— in the Budrfhiit ijp, 132. 1+0 

— — in C&rJredis mimticmest by Ju- 
Kite, V40 

— — in tenini Indb. l+EM+6 

— — in the Chnstiin era, 133-137, 16^ 

- \n the cult of UtaoT, 174-178 

— — in EffTirt. &?, m-m 

— — in North era India. 137-M0 

-:n PtojanEik Umcs, I77 h 1 tfu 

— — in Houthem Zzui&j, 146-161> 

— — in 5tna, Pbiznidji, CatiEarb. cic- F J 86K 

ml 

-.it Tanjorc, costume of, 111 

——, ibrtnn rti to Sw e^httitwfl of, 17 | h 
172 

- in Ved^-; rmttd. Ul 7 169 

— — sn W ert Afru.31, 132^ tS5 

"Slficii itrYin!ji, ir or . m AernJoufui. 172. 173 
“Jiacffed or XJ#i4-dui£r B S 31 

dI Sam;d ipntuan, +h AuuVafifw. 174 
"Saemd *nsx?d ri —suaiicion, 56 
S«eri6cc of chastity «t Byblo^. 180, 181 

— of IfCMlfa by the Ktidubia after suOCtttful 
produetkn of hail of eatechu T 248 

— of rice, ImfCtiocj and human builds befon: 
wamli hyt t^mpbor, 196 

the fni? great, 26 tn^ 

Sage Duban and Kin>- Vtmin, icory of, 

a 

Saliva mined red b> lurtrl-cbeumg, 116, 
220, 22 l p 226, 2J8, 249, 269, 272 r 2S6, 2%. 
297, 2vh _ 

— cirrtt. of SiLnnan T 27 

—, htutlari, daEb s -.‘vcnA to poa^uLoo* tnimali, 

—i ptKantuw*, Jfe 
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Sik end almond incll Ciurtttul trued ipr 
lards, 29* 

Swd* l 1*4 

—t venmllon, 190, 191 
Sdwb of (bought ih« origin &f ivnhilh, 
niftcirsic, 44. +5 
iKMK* fif IZmira, the, 1 Ji 
Scurvy. Schorbucl^, 221, 221 n 1 
Seort tijkrtiis of P*iniwH Vitftdhiigupta, 

— chamber! in bmHmga, E^-W 

— c4imimink«tbfM «rrt by Ariuode to 
Akxattdcr rht G«ot t IS 

— crypts in L^yptiaai lerapkt, 89, W 
-m the T tmpk of Hatfanr at DcikUth, 

twelve, &9 

— eAtntliCr into I'Tcutirt j ?S P 92 

— pBfcsai^ in Leroplt it Korn Ombo F W 

— pfloc?wr ( ihe, 7 

SrJaiKh^ir the prE^iuUu uT the lianfigm^ 
cab. 23 + 

Sted or '‘riLit’ oF the 4ef*j4 fAn±^s- 

nui fi-tiji'k SH7 

■'Sced-prtKludn^*^ Z£x4wnii t l/5ni 

"Seed-purifying,'' ZmqjlAi'fti, J 74 

Seed 1 of J ‘!i'3r:jj /Vr'/i'JJ'f.Hr-JJ;! liacd fof (tilling 

■aimak, 10 

— of the Arrt* ftifiYhtt. M, th= arreg-nuta. 
perfuse W/il. 194, 195 

Se#i\ dtnmnjauEion of weight equal to 5 
kils>prernjtic Or 2,1 lbu ofc iii dlatfk** 
termicrty under Bntiih rule, 160, 161 

Sclfwledk^om to Tcniok God h 179 
Setntmn tribe* ed MaUy*. held only 
liparinpEy need imon^, 259 
Sr ini tic divinin', Imtir j pfimftfc, 175 

— Orient wrongly compdered plucr *>t origin 
■>f ihc tula mE iUigftijnssmua. 91 

Sertlinck made drunk by thief, 79 
M Strpcnl, end +l *rrpcnl!," S*e chiefs 
itmkr 'Siiiiko - kJ S^l/ 
i^rpfffiTMMrt thcmtielTettii death in imn^Ei, 
30 

— isA their U-dim, wilK, 3ft 

Sanimtsof ' L43 

Sc™ diiiic* of iJift-u-tiirij, l_”4 

Sr* nf dJpJd dontcTTnsnrd by flow qf cid fxoirc 
wnsen 1 * navel, 2+9 r 247 
Seituil imeroouii* emudtml dsnperovu, 36. 
43 

Shavmtr fJwdu of a^ntimzb, mmh by, "9, &( 

— m Hfnirt and the Earf, &6 

— hcadi ut womm ai alternative farproitmi- 
inm, liu 

— stepped on desflt of Ntym 
ISO 

Sheep hive to be rnu^alrd betaine ot jxuuon* 
ntLfc Atomic, 10 

SljdJ irkrtk or Atan&) ah i-mhlem of Vishnu, 

161. Mini, 162 

Shrill, iimt often made tirkfn pounded, 
Shephrri! 4 )^hitua, the, io, 3 (iij3 
Shirt, potvooed robo or, ft-lQ 
Siarrw arriJi-peim fijtiiArt Thromhoul, 

—. i^tdsn bci*J nf the Kin« ot\ 257 


Spnu, mortar ind pc^tlr tt**d to pound «€<*- 
OUi« Ul + ZS'i 

. nimirric tout uiR'd :n povrCr: md ccjc-nr 
bumf ^lour iimr in, 2S9 
Ecsma^r ^eddm^. Kni* “i ho am ni“ 

-, red Slfpt and i£ri^ *l h 257 

Sign of tbs rmule t*x. iht ttanhim. lMn 
Signlikitnee? of ihc rmttk ul tk? lime iLtck 
m the found, 2S6 

Si.Ik mentioned in the AfrJHfod^n^ SX- 

— jKlivm o! betel ^iven *s paairpoort, 224 

— trrrad [eaves of L *:hew/ 225* 240 
Similarity of effcoa ot betel-chawdlij Olid 

imofeciT^ toboooo, 291 

Stmyl»JQi20Ul death of brothtrm i? iwmi), 92 
Skektqtu of pnwthti^* *Ie> iseconipini^d 
AlE3tuid?; r i trmy* id 
Skia* ot innt g&m w aGntinrlrs, 79 
Slaked hme, cMa nfflirti, oed ;n bitcS- 

ch^vin^, 215, 227 r m 

Slm-ruik «n cuanT nf We« Africa. 50 
Sluiig liner—the dcBtdj- and rtif m 25^1 
Smallpox oonmunkfEed by £*rn f an fnoitifi 
ra> /lirsetievn tndiiin Tribes. 11 

— Llatrtkluctd allL> ihc World, 57 

JSmDfcc rcrcali low itenc in tremury. t00 # 

Ml. 121 

Srrn;k+ny n>bhX0 T tmtsknlj oi rilntu uf, and 
of heTd-chc\vinH + 291 

Snaii^ihelb or ryg- thclk u«d fdi bme in 
Assim, 253 
br r Jikc-bite, 68-71 

Snake cannot poison rttw of ii« own ipecks^ 
69 

— {Dibya, h«ftv«flfy> \hu pudL> i r J 
b tea ill end ligh t, 29 

— FrtUVfll ^ Sa^pj^iJumi,! ai N^pur, 44 
—. girl «nty *hte to hne* like ►, 25 

—* ihe yret;n iroc- fto/n* pi «:&»). 3 % i4 

— h;din« in die ^hia ar bdly. p^bonuud, 
4i, 43 

— USL'iEcilailis of Turkcratan. 29 

— nMttlc iQfuutd by girl, 22 

— venom digcilibJe, 69 

Snakebite, ttalutkt of dcalhl Irmn, A8, t>9 
Snakc-cbaJmicr’i mocuiuJiQR p 69 
Sjiak^ and Vimndrr die GrtsT,, deadly, 29 
— * b*b^ tjirl pm in ^nakok ^gy and brought 

up by, 25 

—, belief in The ptnion-uus look eif, Ju 

— tornwetej wrrb the 43^ 44 
—, deadly ^Loner of* 29 

— and inrsTc.Tuxw, e&nnecrifmi b*ecw&=n# 44 

— [^ninp from womim 1 * muuih. ctfi„ 41 
—, i\cil!o',vtajy po*v r% uf, 25* 26 

“ uuabieriO b=«pe frem iroa^io qjftlc, 26 
Sikakea 1 cjp bi big ai Infllld Uukrla, 25 
tfivim fF:iL>-/noJ bcmd> P 2 1 

hpnmU roc i^plvintf Ihoe io betel Itavti. 2UJ. 

_ 2U4, 200 , m 2Ss 

Rputaiit from the Arehonn Ftlijuk 2fi6 
Spetki^d head, tlsc, & 

SpttMT o£ betel juke belfry* indindnif 
cbrflciwuuo in Yap, 27U 
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Spitting brokrtt up, Tftgitd of 

expectant M»iUt rrKi0i*r f 262 

- Ot lwt*l "dteW" EMI <fB4 ud JMtt .*f 

i;urp*r rMabaarh 24 ? 

— betid juice on public end privjue bddd- 

dbijrurtiiifl bibit ^f 29ti 
—- of betel juice in Yap. 279 

— or throwing Inifll in * pe»ism^i- bee. nuuJr 

of, 33,114 

— OUi Ol 6ns t tiliee Ouiued by belri-obcwiny 

(Cwrn da Ortu), 3 92. m . 2% 

Spittle* killing with pobornd, 12, 217 

SpfttiKifH. pd^mdmo, i f plkdin. -ir fifiiirrrT 

229 

Squeezing of betel juke the toft, 

256* 2« 

Spreid of iJhp kfjtftd cf the pdion-dimul in 

Kumpe. 2J-I9 

— of lyphiHi throughout Kutope, 47 

y Lai :ills ■■: tebl irr-TL unAe-^i- 1 *, 6 ? 

Stdc Srocn u Temple of Khemu st Thebes, 

3% 40 

<rbrD i dst«- to :hff JOamn-damLri 

myth * 6fs 

— of tbe ktmk, fatal, 68 

— of Rua^cJr* viper, death* from, 68 
Sterna eh, hyprr^ddiiy of, ceiitiallied bv 

lime, 193 

Somc-mnaon* md fruhde™. rwitia regarded 

**, 93, 94 

j>wn» Ctiftoml Egyptian Secret chnmhcra, 
movable. 88-90 

Story of Crhufa and furrpmx 75-77 
^ of the Saye Dufutn and King Yumn, ^ 
"Story Of 'Hirer Eyea, The." fcniEicUlRfn*, 
Wnl 

Story of TiapboKiTius and Alameda de¬ 
picted Ufl 3 ktfllcr, 9? 

Stir ti nLheninp effccE of liete3 -chewing fin 
iht intih pirnl fiimt, 213, 216, 22b 
Stnilf, band or tape H;cd to hold tip drawers 
ortmium m India, r!C,, 157 

— drawer* {pyjnmnf) of dincrntf-ftrii, 154 
Subterrsnwui raypi* F 8+, ®S, 90 
StiCoeai^ bridegroom! dir in th* rn^ma^U 

chamber, 40 

Sunr and cccotaiif effmd ro pod by 
^ tikdtin |pil, 162 

Supplemental work* mi betel-chewing, ht£ 

of 299. 300 

Superintendent of proititme* 03 

Swslkrwing fp&wcn of inukca. 25 s 2b 
Sweeten£3» dragged wiih juico of Ehaiura, 76 
S'-veer* offered si snosqut bv d ■nfipj r .^ H > 
139 

•“Swingm^ cradle" .idt^ 211 
Smtoi (Vnh Lemon or Font on poltul ttptr- 
seni? bridegroom, t6T p 36;! 

Symbolic autMion, 41 
-Syphilw, Chou root 3* 1 for, 57. 5-9 
—> turei for. m described by Run Dha de 
lik, S4 

— u Cfimfurtd with vstfs, 4 ?, 45 n ; - 5 

—, different stharii u? thought on the origin 

of. 44, 45 
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Synbifia, earhrfiumts ciiTrem 111 Centre] end 
Soiirh Ameria foe; 44 

— snCdP lamp bj ColMmbu( p mci, pow-bJi 

iniToducikn or, 47 

— T Cuctiicun i > v a ctut for. 50* St. 54. S5, 

56 + ^7. SS 

— ind Iliipjokla fEflipflroli, Haiti, etc-1. M, 

— introdyccil into Tndin by 0ie romurunc 
m M9S. 47, 64, I S 

—, maicujcrfpt * uiul incunahcda defdintf with* 
48. 4Sn* 

— may We enteml India by Xm dutipa 
tvuna r 65 

— p mwury m * cure ter, 54. 56, 59 

— p Nnmthuatzin h ihe «j-called Cod of, 62* 

61 

—, i^-tedo'a dT-impdai of tht 1 origin tpd 
■prmd *)!, :1 

— k Oviedo the firat to p wliticn the Amcriran 

□risk cif. 52 

— u* * .«m o1' jyre-n.tsrti smoiie the Qukha- 
Moye, 64 

— 1 p FT-M,iJj ihmuri^wit Eunrpc, 47 

^fiyphilri ul fhz Sfrttlt/ 4 tftpdmTJinhudilt k 63 

— unknew-n in mriy |ndui T 65, 66 

— *mi jiws^ ^rreTf>siiden^c in the /xttwel 


Taboo neninrf Brmhnun cnterijiff/Hfu gjtidem 
242 

'‘Tsking-roff of the now^rmi* tbe/' n^uhnf 
139 

Tutinin. tstrimpmey in jf^^Ci^UTs due tin, 2*H 

— nb coined fiom Iirtrt-wood cT the Aruciii 
£ni e.-iw i 194 

Tinning* chief u.w of catechu h for, 194 

Tatinj'ju of arecft-mit lyrk* onx-ebli righfeniftf 
to the sriinw. 2^, 2^5 

Tflpe. rtring or fc^ud u«J ed hold up dtii^ tn. 

ortmiu^ri Ln Indb, tic , 157 

IWd tm bctd'hep, /hwo/;wa, 205 

Tltrin, ffime* htted with JtAm-AAol {Auu- 
Jlwr or rurarro pntf l fixed to /Hl/nJfJifnrttf, 
231n^237 

Teeth @0 bket with beid^hcwinB—oferr 
considered bmutifua, 2l7. 220, 255. 261, 
272. 2% 293 

—, hid effe-cti af Ijerd-chcwmR on the, 255. 

266 

—■ in BoE», cofotn of h miwtngat l^rbc! -cbr^Vjip 
291 

—i t^DehcLil effect* of betel -chewing ms 
thr, 313 + 216* 219, 226 

— of bend-chrwsn covered ^iih cnldimj 
orbefutc—" i n^Mril-sIrI£]c, , ‘ , 291 

“ Teeth, bhchnuiiis of ihe. v ' rite 0 / kuh, D9 

Teeth cksned in the ^hslfppmt* hy - 

mit Eiiellp, 291 

— — With fl iam i J didt, dartto! *mT njt r 

m 

— an d di^EMiten, Mnrco Polo on the effocta 

of 3>etri-chewing on ihe, 211 

— or fang* hidden m the rapiii, 41 
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Teeth tiling beautiful,, 242 

itfUSfitbig of bcco] ;nkr ngi TF jt the, 256, 

— ei SEimiilri 4 « rest men' 1 *rt iti gold, 292 

— — — urouwn filed 4fid hlACkcced, 292 

— of jottot/i blacken* d, the «nfn rice, 139 
Thu to discover eke father qf chili1, 127k* 
Text! *ii M a™ P^io, the viTteus, 232, 213 
k |"heOtira ai iq tfic CXpkmtiaft of ^samd " 

pTCfiSiEutt^ l?l b 172 

Twpry &i' lhi e<mmtm$on of the hunun 
UhK\ 193, ?94 

"Ihiet i-iiLiirfit by use &f a cssk of moliSKF f 119 

— diinruked tu m Paiuprurj 76 

— enttfrt *tfflUE p i apunMfet*, 75 

— gmmi-J free pardon, 8ft 

— maLta aenuncli drurk, 7'J 

—, Ptirwe** folia in hive with a, 75, &J 
Thiafi body hunk" from umtl 79, Bl„ 129, 
126 

-removed from wull by rridc, 79, J21 

— haul GUI <Jf bf brother* trapped, 73, Si, 

92 

Tliicvb. TaSc of the Two, 75-128 

—S fva|j?n, i cMtc of, 247 
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